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The Pahlavi Text of Yasna ix. 49-103, edited with the 
collation of all’ the MSS., also deciphered.i—By Rev. 
Lawrence Mitts, D.D., Professor in the University of 
Oxford. 


For an account of the MSS. used see the number of the Journal 
of the R. Asiatic Society for July, 1900, pp. 511-516. I should, 
add here that my collation of M., though very carefully made 
in 1891, has been subjected to much abrasion through use, while 
the notes are here added as a merely supernumerary item; they 
were not originally intended for citation, and should not be con- 
sidered-exhaustive. The attention of searchers is especially 
called to the fact that the Pahl. trlr. occasionally errs radically, 
as well as often, in the matter of form. As may be seen from my 
translation of Y, ix. in 8.B.E., xxxi., one especial motive in 
undertaking this laborious and harassing work has been the 
desire to destroy the false impression that the authority of the 
traditional documents is absolute. An exaggerated reliance upon 
them is nearly as dangerous as the neglect of them. As one 
fairly said of my former well meant studies on the Gathas 
(together with a close reproduction of the original in the light of 
the critical school), I endeavour to present also the ‘ Werth und 
Unwerth der Tradition’; and it is to the last degree necessary 
that we should neither exaggerate the one nor the other. In the 
interest of statistics I should say that I have omitted to record 





| With the exception of one which is a replica. See the introductory 
remarks cited above. 
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all the occurrences of final -6; time, not to say patience, having 
failed me. I should add that I regard this with regret, as this 
seeming so trivial mark would be interesting, if we could prove 
that it represented a letter -6, or what not. So far, I may say 
that I fear it isa mere mechanical division mark, occurring with- 
out any regular law whatever. It is almost a pity that we could 
not entirely neglect it. But it is better to retain it for the pres- 
ent; some reason may yet be given for it. It is sometimes used 
before a termination like the avagraha. I had intended to cite 
the variations as being those from the reading of our Oxford 
Codex, called D.J. by me in the Gathas first even so far back as 
1881, but later called J2; it seemed to me, however, to be rather 
an ungracious act to avoid placing the edition of our venerable 
first editor in that position, This is also more convenient for 
readers, as the printed edition is more accessible than the photo- 
graphed one; and also reduces the amount of annotation. [This 
collated edition is an attempt to meet the most crying need in 
connection with the subject. I have used the old transliteration 
of the glossaries for practical reasons. | 
The Attributes of Haoma. 

Y. ix. 49.’ shapir hom i hidehak’® [aigh pavan fraraindih* 
yehabiind® yekaviminih]| 1 rast6’ dehaik’® [aigh® mindavam’ avo° 
valman® yehabinih* i ghal’ aviyad6* yehabintand.”” 

(50) veh* -dehik” [aigh mindavam i shapir bara yehabinih | I 
beshazinidair™ [aigh mindavam I av6* béshazinih”]. 





1D.J. ins. va. 

2 D. hidehak, so also Parsi-Pers. MS. hi-dehak (so); K.°, M. -dehak; 
Ner. sudanam; D.J. dehak. 

3 So D.J. 

4So D.; D.J., etc. did6, so also the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

5 So D.J.; D., and the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

6 D. om aigh. 

780 D.J., D. mindavam; so the Parsi-Pers. MS. with traditional 
‘mandim,’ ‘mindavam ;’ K.° (Sp.) chiz (or ‘chish for chiz’ (N. B.)). 

8’ D.J. has and (or means ‘hii’-, with dehak following instead of 
dehi(?)) ; D. may be Ano; K.° (Sp.) valman yehabinih Pers. av6- trans- 
lating ‘an 0 dehi.’ 

9 So D.J., D.(?) and Pers. MS.; K.° valman. 

° 10 So D.J., D. 

11 So D.(?); D.J. dehak. 

2 So D.J., D.; K.° (Sp.) rather full characters. 

18 —D, may ins. I or i, 
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(51) hi-kerp6 hémanih [aighat kerpé névak] hi-kimaké 
hdmanih' [aighat6* aviyasto’ 7° frarind]. 

(52) pirizkar i zard6‘-giind' i narmtaék [aigh tik’ i lak 
narm |. 

(53) amatato® vashtamiind pahlimih av6 ribain’ yehabianih an- 
bariktaim® homanih, [aigh anbir i riband pavan lak shapir shiy- 
ad6°* kardand maman garddmanikihih pavan lak yehevinéd"’]. 


Appeals. 


“13 


midishn6'* yemalelin", [mindavam I’* 


“12 


(54) bara’ lak zarind 

am i’ pavan farihang yemalelin aigham danakih"” yehevinad"*’]. 
(55) bara amavandih va” bara” pirizkarih afam” yehevinad6. 
(56) bara dristih va®* bar&i béshazishnih.” 





1 So D.J., D.; K.° (Sp.) may have meant ‘ haé.’ 

* So D.J. 

3 D.J. ins. i. 

*So M.: D.J. zarind va gino i (sic), but the sign for va is probably 
an oversight. D. has va zarino. 

»> D.J. seems vad (sic); Pers. MS. trls. ‘tak.’ 

6 So D.J. 

7$So D. 

8’ D.J., D. om. haé, or what it may be. Wasit ‘gas’?; better call ita 
repeated ‘thou art.’ So D.J., D.; K.° (Sp.) béd. 

*One would think that the form in D.J. should be deciphered as 
khshayado reproducing an original ‘kh ;’ or else it would seem to be 
ashayado (sic); otherwise I should say that it must be irrational. 

So D J., D.; K.° (Sp.) béd. 

1 So D.J., D., and see below for bara; K.° (Sp.) pavan(?). 

2 D—.J., D. exaggerate the signs, or ins. va(?). 

13D. marks the ‘d.’ 

‘4 This mistake evidently arose from the accidental separation of 
yemalelin and ‘am’ for yemalelinam=mrivé, see the am after min- 
davam; it would have been much better before it or both. Ner. was 
also misled: so the Parsi-Pers. MS. also; all divide and mistake the first 
sing. pres. for the second sing. imper., plus am = ‘ to me.’ 

15 D.J., D. have mindavam I am. 

1% D.J.omi; D. has i. 

1 So D.J., D. 

18 D, -néd. 

19 ED, ins. va bara; D.J., D. om. va or -6. 

2 D.J. (and perhaps D.) afam; K.° (Sp.) am. 

*1 So D.J., D. 


22 So D. 
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(57) bara fradahishnih’ va* bara* virishn*(?) dahishnih. 
(58) bari a6j6 I harvisp6 tand bara farzinakih 1* harvisp6 


pésid’® [ho6mand amat® farjam i mindavam I’ khavitinédo afash" 


hamai’ dinaikih padash'’]. 


(59) bara min*® zak chigiin dén gthiand "* * kimak6'*-khidai 


friz sitiind va" bésh tarvinend’® *’° va draj6" vanénd”’, 


(60) bara min zak chigiin6 tarvinaini’” harvisp6” zak’ béshi- 


‘va™ bésh 1 min shedain™ va** anshitaind” [i? badd” ]. 





verbs tarvinéni, and vanéni as first singular conj. imper., in view of 
the originals (see Ner., who was not misled); but satiind seems to call 
for a decipherment which recognizes the error ; otherwise all the forms 
should be reproduced as first personals. 





1 So K.° (Sp.), M.; D.J., D. seem fradahanih (or fradanih) (sic?); I had 


first considered vardano (dahishnih) as a later form of a causative(?) 
stem. D.J. has erasures, but seems to have decided for varishnih (not 
vardanih); there is no escaping the 4 in var-. 


2 D. ins. va, or has irrational marks. 
* So I decipher, bringing to light the error (as I hold it to be) of the 


Pahlavi translator in seeing a form of var (vr) instead of a form of 
vardh (vrdh); we might even read varishn-, notwithstanding the sign 
which represents 4, in varishn, so in default of better; but the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. transliterates varishn and translates accordingly ; some have 
thought of ‘ vahrishn’ (so). 


4D.J., D.(?) ins. I. 

*> D.J. obscured by decay. 

6 So D.; others mun. 

So D. seems I. 

8 Mf.? afash. 

*So D.J., M.; D. hamak. 

1” TD), defaced. 

11 D.J. defaced by decay. 

2 D.J. ins. chigiin, but seems to have cancelled it. 
13 So D. 

14 T), ins. va. 

15 So D. tarvinend (?), D.J. etc. tarvénd. 

'6 There is, of course, the question whether we ought not to read these 





17 D.J. bleached out. 

18 So K.* (Sp.); D.J., D. tarvénd ? or tarvéni. 

19 So D.J., D. 6. 

20 D.J. om. -6 (sic); D. om zak6 (some may well desire the statistics 


as to this still curious -6; but patience has sometimes failed me), 


21 $0 D.J., D. -6. 

22 —. ins. va. *3 So D. ins. i. 

24 —D.J., D. seem redundant. % D.J., M. ine. va. 
% So D.J., K.° (Sp.) mardiiman. *7 So D.J. only. 
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(61) yattikind va parikin’ va’ sistirin’ va kikin’ (kayakan, 
so better) va karpin' hémand kik (? kayak) va* karpo' [zak 
min pavan mindavam i* yazadino kur’ va kor’ |, 

(62) marich i dé-zang va’ aharmokoch i dé-zang va' girgich 
1 chahar-zang. 

(63) héndch’ i farakhi-anik® [aighshin6’ maradé kabed ait 
min aétind yemalelinéd aé’® homand anikshind farikhio" | 
min’ pavan” friftaérih patéend. 


Prayer for Boons. 


64) denman min lak fratiim yin hom i zaidém" (or ‘ zaid- 
9 14 


ram’ ''(?)) 1 dtira6sh zak i pahlim ahvano i ahariibano i rishand 


< 


i hamai’’ -hvarih. 
(65) denman min lak dadigar yin’’ hom i’ zaidém (or ‘-yam?’) 


i’* dairidésh dirust6” ribisbnih 7 tano. 
(66) denman min lak"® sadigar yain*® hom i* zaidém (or 


‘-vam ?’) 1” diiradsh dér zivishnih 1° jano. 





' So D. ? So D.J. 

*So D.J., D. ins. va. ‘DJ... BD. tae, 1. 

>So D.J., D. and parsi pers. MS.; others reverse the order, but see Ner. 
°So D.J. 7D. has four strokes. 


5’ See the Zend text; D.J., D. have a superfluous stroke. D.J. may 
well be naendoch (sic, see the Zend). 

*So D.J.; D. seems farakhiid-anik(?): K.° (Sp.) farakhiinik ? (sic), M. 
I think has Sp. +-anik. 

' D.J., om.aé. so D.J.: M. has it in a different form. 

'' So D.J., D. anikshain; K.' (Sp.) péshanik. D.J. has the preceding 
hémand in the margin, but added by the original copyist with the same 
ink. 

2 D.J. worm-eaten. Notice the freedom of error of patend, also fol- 
lowed by Ner. though using a different form ; see the Zend. 

' DJ. ins. i. and has zaidém (or -yam) blotted out purposely (?). 

44 So I chink we should decipher in view of the original and the cor- 
responding word in the inscriptions; but the Parsi-Pers. the proper 
translation as ‘ khaham.’ 

15 So D.J., M.; D. hamak; K.* (Sp.) hama(?). 

16 So D.J., D., M. 17D.J., M. ins. i. 

18D, joins i to the preceding word, possibly meaning to express a 
conditional. 

19 D.J. worm-eaten (final -6, so D.). 20 So D.J., D. 

21 DS. ina. 1. » D. again joins to the preceding word. 

*3 D. varies ziv- with (?) za(y)-?; D. om. i. 

*4D.J. marks, however, as if it were gano, 
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(67) denman min lak tasim yan' hom zaidém (or ‘-yam?’) 1 
dirad6sh chigin6 min khvastir va* amivand va* padikhvo fraz* 
sitinini’ pavan damik madam bésh turvinani’ va drij6 vanéni’ 
(or read vanini, see below). 

(68) denman min lak panjim yind hom 1° zaidem (or ‘-yam’) 
i’ dira6sh"’ chigin pirizkar vanidair pavan kishishno friz6 sati- 
nani’? pavan damik madam” bésh tirvinani® va draij6 vanéni.” 

(69) denman min lak shashim yin hom zaidem (or ‘-yam’) i’° 
diradsh aigh levin6 min diiz’® va levin6 min gadak"’ va levin6 
min girg khaditinim’ [madishn” charako ].*° 





1$o D.J., M. 

* D. again joins. Ner. is better here, apparently referring the word 
to Indian igira, etc. 

?D.J., D. ins. va. 4So D.J., D. 

5 So D.J. (corrected from -und at first hand); but it marks ‘d’ instead 
of ‘i: this, however, is almost universal with D.J. and the Parsi-Pers. ; 
not so Ner., though, as often, he has sing. for plur. 

6 D.J., D. again mark ‘-énd; not so Ner.’s original, or if marked ‘d’ 
instead of i in -Ani, then it by no means misled him. 

7D.J., M., D. mark -And; not so Ner. ® D.J. ins. 1. 

* D. again curiously joins to the preceding word; does he really mean 
zaidém-i (or -yam-i); this must be considered. 

1” —D.J. has curiously diraosha for dtraosha; and in one Zend MSS. K.? 
the sign for long ti and that for longi are indistinguishable; in fact it 
is very frequently thus in D.J.? 

''So D.J.; M. D. seems satiind; and D.J. marks ‘d’; not so Ner.’s 
reading. 

12 PD.J., D. om I. 

18 But D.J., D.. as all other MSS., mar the word with a mark over ‘i,’ 
indicating the false final ‘d;’ Ner. was not deceived by these mistaken 
signs (or were they added since his day ?). 

4D, vanénd; all MSS. again falsely mark a final ‘d;’ but see the 
original; Ner. does not. however, err. 

18 —D. joins (?) again to the preceding word. 

16 So D. diiz: others zOba; Parsi-Pers. translating duzd of course. 

7 So D.; see the original, also Ner.’s ‘ nrgamsebhyah’ and the text of 
the Parsi- Pers. MS. ‘ gadah.’ 

8 So D.J., M.?; K.° (Sp.) khaditiném. 

So D. and also the Parsi-Pers. MS. translating ‘hunar ;’ others (?) 
‘manishn (?),’, which seems senseless. At Y. x. 60 the form seems 
‘madishno.’ I think the mistake ‘manishn’ arose from some Persian 
text with imperfect diacritical signs, or simply from writing too long a 
stroke the letter ‘d’ in ‘ mad-.’ Ner. omits the word here: but see him 
on Y. x. 60 with vidyaim as usual (twice): so the Parsi-Pers. MS. there, 
translating ‘hunar’ and reading ‘maishn’), and not ‘manishn’ (? sic). 

0 So D.J., D. 
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(70) al aigh levind khaditinaid6' levind min lanman min har- 
vispogin’ leviné khaditiinam’ [li va havishtan6 7 li]. 
5 ° 3 


The Gifts of Haoma. 
(71) hom valmanashin min arvand* homand’ ashino® zak i 
farhikht5° va’ tvakhshik vabdinyen [sisya* afshin6® zavar" va" 
ajo khelkinéd5” [aratéshtaraino ]. 
72) hom i azitind ich" bari yehabunéd” zak i'* rishand” 
benman"™ va" zak i ahariibd farzand.” 
(73) hom valmanshin min katik” pavan nask” friz6” Aimikh- 
4 


tishnih yetibind [pavan aérpatistind” kardané| ashind™ afzini- 


kih va®* farzinakih khelkinédo. |*° 





1So D.J. 

?D.J. harvisp6. D.J. has the first min written over as doubtful ; 
the correction itself seems later written over. 

* Ner. has castrimantah and acvan kshatriyanam. 

4D. *homond.’ ®> So D.J., and it has a cancelled ‘ pavan.’ 

6 So D. and the indication of the Parsi-Pers. MS. which is, however, 


strictly in itself considered, erroneous with frahtan. K.° (Sp.), etc.. 


have a marring stroke. 
7So D.J. ins. va. *SoD.J., K.°(Sp.); D. and the Parsi-Pers. MS. aspo. 


9So D.J. 10 So D. and Parsi-Pers. zavar; D.J.. Sp. zavar. 
1! Parsi-Pers., D.J., M.? ins. va, or -6. 
2 So D.J.; Ner. om. here; but ins. ‘ varshati’ below. 18 J), ins. 1. 


14 —D, seems azerkhintanich ; so Mf.? the Parsi-Pers., but the latter 
translates as negative a-zaiyandagan (so ?); D.J. etc. Azidano. 

b DP.J. ins. va. 

16 D.J. has va zak arddishno, or arishano(?); but I should think this 
‘a’ was a clerical mistake for the usual i, and made through haste ; 
but see K.° (Sp.) with which M. probably agrees, as in my careful colla- 
tion of 1891, I marked no variation ; om i. 

17 So D. rushan (see Ner.) ; others arddishn (sic). 

18 Or barman. * DJ., D. va. 

0 M.? differs from Spiegel having ‘fardand’ (but intending to report 
the same meaning). 

21 —D.J. has k-t-k-ik with the second ‘k,’ or -?, struck out\?); not so the 
Parsi-Pers. Ner. translates grhasthah reading ‘kadakik’ or ‘ kadak,’ 
as I suppose ; the Parsi-Pers. does not translate ; see my 8.B.E. xxxi. at 
the place. ‘Katik as the katayo at the Pahlavi stage certainly favours 
a Zend form in the sense ‘ house-abiding,’ ‘ sitting at home;’ and I would 
now regard my former rendering as the alternative. 

2 So D.J.; M.(?) differs from Spiegel ; see Ner.’s ‘ naska-.’ 

*8 So D.J., though the 6 stands apart ; it cannot well be ‘va.’ 

24 So D.J. 5: 80 D.J. 
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(74) hom valmanshin min kanik6* homand va yetibind dér’ 
agript® [aigh la saritind yekavimiind] ashan zak i* ashkarak’ zak 
i‘ rido® khelkinéd’ [aigh shin6” shii bara pédikinéd afshand 
tizé® zerkhinédo’ va" zak i'' hikhiradé” [homand amat avo" 
gabra bari pédakinid pavan jinik dén kar yekaviminid]. 


A Punishment. 
(75) hom valmanshin min keresiik’* read keresi(n)ik) 
(omitted nasalization; see keresinim). 





1 So. D.J., M. 

? D.J., D. om i. 

*D.J. curiously mistakes for aérpat which has the same characters, 
and it adds ‘ istan6 ;’ not so the Parsi-Pers. MS., nor Ner. 

4D. om i, 

5 So D.J., D. 

6 So D. 

7 So D.J. 

8 So M. 

*So D. D.J. is blurred purposely ; Ner. strangely enough renders 
yacayitaram ; did he have a blurred MS., and was it D.J.? see his yaca- 
yamiat 65, etc.=zaidém (so). 

10 P).J., D. ins. va. 

"D.J.. D. ins. i. 

2 So D.J., D.; D.J. ins. here division mark of the subsection (sic). 

13 So D.J. avo (to the verb ‘avd péda-’?) or 4nd=valman; D. om.; 
some might prefer pedakinéd ... yekavimunéd. 

14 T do not well see how we can avoid using the vowel and consonan- 
tal signs of the original in a case like this; at least it is convenient so 
to use them; cp. keresaisp6. The Parsi-Pers. MS. has k-r-s-a-k-i trans- 
lating: k-r-s--i ; so also D. k-r-i-s-a-k-i-k ; D.J. seems keresaihik6 (sic ?) 
or k-r-s-A-sh-i-k6, possibly k-r-s-a-ik6, the 4 being doubled by mistake. 
Read M. keresaik, it has characters for k-r-s-d-i-k, so K.° (Sp.) with 
slightly lengthened ‘k;’ see the original. -The translators at first evi- 
dently attempted to transliterate ; and their failure may well be due to 
the omission of a nasal sign in the original word. This nasal, let it be 
remembered, would be well represented in the Pahlavi merely by a 
perpendicular stroke. Or else, as so often, the sign of the nasalization 
has been lost. ‘Keres&(n)i would represent the original word, while 
the ‘k’ (or ‘ik’) is the frequent terminal letter generally possessing 
adjective, or merely nominal force, and intended only to carry on the i 
of the im. Ner. reports the deepiy interesting impression which pre- 
vailed among the Parsi-experts of his day that keresa&(n)ik and its var- 
iants referred to the ‘ecclesia ;’ that is to say, to the ‘ Christians ;’ see 
his tarcakadinih ;’ cp. tarsi=‘ christian ;’ D.J. ins. va or -6. 
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homand' ashind' baré® min khidayih nishinédd* min réstd 
(or ‘rédid5’) hémand’ pavan khidiayih-kimakih* [aigh pavan 
khidayih lata yatind yekavimind]. 

(76) aigh® min giiyénd aigh 14 lanman rai akhar asravanako’ 
pavan avar-hdoshmurishnih pavan kimak6 dén mata satind 
{lanman aétiind vabdinéni’ min kard6 i lanman yehevinédo* 
amat’ la sitind*]. 

(77) zak i harvisp-giin 
girdih makhitinéd6” [pésh” pas]. 


' girdih vinéd6 bari harvisp-gind” 


oe 
S 
12 


Hail to Haoma. 


(78) névak5” lak [aigh tané i lak névak"* mad6” yekavi- 
minéd] min pavan zak i nafsman’? a6j6-kimak’’**’ khiidai 


hoémanih* hom. 





1D. hOmond as often. D.J. has ashan6, or ins. va. 

* D. has curiously ‘gabra’ for ‘bara ;’ so the pers. MS. also, translat- 
ing ‘mard; Ner. has nothing analogous. 

3 Parsi-Pers. transliterates nishinéd and translates nishénd. (bara) 
min... nishanéd6 may mean ‘restrain from,’ ‘ cause to abate.’ 

4So K.° (Sp.); D.J.,‘D. pavan khidai (not impossible); see Ner. 

° So D. ins. aigh here. 

6 D.J. seems ‘ asravanak, or asri6k ; why not read so far as possible 
in analogy with the Zend? 

7So I would read D.: others vabdinam-i; but D. as it stands is of 
course ‘ vabdtinafid;’ see the variant vabdiinam-i, K.° (Sp.). Ner. does 
not render. M.? has vabdtném ; Mf.? vabdiinand-i? (so it seems); Pers. 
MS. translates ‘kunand.’ Why not vakhdiinand? 

* So D.J.; K.° (Sp.) béd. 

* D.J. ins.; so also the Parsi-Pers. MS.; K.° (Sp.) has amat... -iind (so, 
in fragments); but M. has no space. 

1 So D.J.; M. seems -gun, but not -gin; D.J. om foregoing i. 

11D. ins. va or -6; the ‘n’ of D.J. is somewhat separated from the 0; 
which fact bears upon the further question whether he means ‘va’ 
in certain places or ‘6.’ 

? So D.J.. D. pésh pas; K.° (Sp.) levind akhar. 

13 So D.J. 

14 D.J., so D. om, i. 

1 —D.J. om kamak here ; see the Zend text. 

16 N.B. a6j6-kamak not in M. but in K°. (Sp.); [and yet M. is reported 
as a copy of K.°, the Pahl. trl. not having been examined. It is a modi- 
fied copy (sic)]. 

17 D.J. ins. va or -6. 

18D, hOmonih; D.J. hOmanih (so). 
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[aighat a6j6 pavan zak kar’ zakat6* aviyado** * 


dashtano |. 


at tiband® 


(79) névak lak min dén khavitinih’ kabed gobishn6 i rast6 [i 
frirind maman’ ait6 rast6 1a (sic?; read rai°) frarind’ (ka na 
vaca arshukhdha’’ J. 

(80) névak lak min 14" friz'* min” hampirsakih” zak i aré- 
shikht6" godbishné yva'* hampirsak-haé’® [aigh mindavam la 
yemalelinai’’ i atharmazd dén hampirsakih 14" gift6]. 

(81) fraz lak zak i'° atharmazd bird6 paravand aiviyio(n)g- 
hand" (not ‘aiviyaiggishnd’ (so ?))'* star pésidé i minavadin* 





? 


'D.J. irreg. character for ‘a 
dental. 

* So D.J. 

‘D.J. may mean (?) zitO; this zit6 (?) would be written much like 
zakat as sometimes written. 


one stroke too much; it may be acci- 


4D. ins. va or -0. > D. tuban; D.J., D. om. Sp.’s i. 
°D.J. danak, om. aé or -ih, K.® (Sp.) khavitinih ; D. seems khavi- 
tin with a separated ‘-ih.’ 7D.J., D. manan; K.° (Sp.) mtn. 


5’ Ner.’s yena saves the sentence from the senseless ]J4; so the MSS. 
should be read rai, or otherwise relieved and discounted (the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. also has ‘1l4’=‘nah.’). D. may insert i before 1a. 

*M. -6k ; others frariino. , 

” D.J. areshukhdha; Zend characters within the brackets. 

11 —D.J. om. min here, ins. after fraz. 

"| think fraz was erroneously motived by ‘pairi;’ yet Ner. seems to 
have understood fraiz min as equalling rte. 

13 —.J., D., M. (N.B.) have ham(pirsakih), and so the Pers. MS. trans- 
lates at least. Spiegel ‘alone has piirsakih; but see Ner.; this trifle 
shows that M. is not a rigidly exact transcript of K.° according to 
Spiegel. D.J.’s ih is not clear, but over-written ; looks like -ih. 

14 But for the original Zend text I should emend to arsh-; the word 
seems to be a hybrid; D.J. adds gas. or -iha. 

16 Tha as pl.(?) and as adverbial seem each to be suspicious. On the 
other hand, to see a fully conscious 2d sg. pursiyaih (so, or yaé?) is 
doubtful as immediately following the hampirsakih. The most pru- 
dent view is to see a Pazand haé. ‘Thou wouldest be of a truthful 
speech and questioning ; D.J. om. the va before it. 

6 So M., or -ih; others -ih.  D. erroneously rai. 18D. om. i. 

19 So D. ins. (?); evidently an attempt at a transliteration ; the ‘o’ of 
aiviyao- is in Persian form somewhat similar to Persian 6, or 0, other- 
wise read -yakganoih (sic). Ner. reads the same text, attempting only 
a transliteration aivianghanatéim (S. reading aivi-), though he trans- 
lates aiviyast6 in 82 as Avegtitah ; the reading is needed ; see the Zend 
text. The Parsi-Pers. translates (?), or imitates évanghan; while at 
82 it refrains from the translation of the related word. 


© So D.J. 
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takhshid6' shapir* déné i ma(zda)yastino’ [afash aiviya(ig)han- 
oth (sic)* hana aigh chigiind kistik levatman gabra khadi-kar- 
dak6° déndich i levatman hom aétiind® khadi-kardak afash kha- 
di-kardakoih’® ait6’ hana” aigh vad hom 1a vashtamiinéd6’ pavan 


10 


dénd astibind 14 yehevinédd hom" vashtamundé kar dén 
(4)yazishn" |. 
(82) pavan zak homanyih” aiviyist6” pavan bilist6 madam 


6 


i‘ girind [aimat tamman rosto’® yekaviminih afat6’* denman 
khadii-kardakih aétin6d” vad av6 zak i diriz madam sitinishnih 
[vad tan6 i pasind yekaviminih]| pavan minsar’ [aighat dén yaz- 


ishnd”* kar ghal farmiyénd*’]. 





1 Others might prefer ‘tashid6’ or ‘tukhsid6;’ D.J. has a superfluous 
sign which is, I think, accidental. 

*So D.J., D.; others véh. 

* So D.J. seems. I have little doubt but that ma (sic) is for ‘ mazd,’ 
as the same ‘ ma’ is in aiharma(zd). 

*So D.; the Parsi-Pers. MS. transliterates biyakgani (so here), mean- 
ing and explaining évanghan (thus approximately). while just above it 
seems to have aébiyakgan translated again by evanghan. D.J. has 
superfluous signs for the first ‘i.’ ‘ alyv-’ (?). 

>So D. D,J. has a superfluous and accidental mark between ‘k’ and 
‘ar’ in kardak. 

° D. ins. aétiind ; or is it a later interpolation ? 

7D. ins. aito. 

8D. hana; others aé. 

*D., Mf. om. mi in the middle of the word. 

10 D.J. has a word struck out (not Spiegel’s form); ins. vashtamiindo ; 
D. has an abortive word as above for vashtamiind6, or it may mean 
hom shedint6 kar dén ayazishn ; but there are no signs of shediint6 or 
yatindo in Ner.; D.J. hom vashtamiind kar dén yazishn. 

1D. seems ayazishno, D.J. yazishn6; but space seems left. 

12D. hOmonih ; M. may be h6manyih; so D.J. 

13 aiviyaksto (sic), again, or is the ‘k’ Persian 6 (similar sign), see 
on 81? Strange to say, D.J. has the same thing, and the Parsi-Pers. 
MS. as well. Is it the suffix -k which, like the -6, has found its way 
into the interior of the word as a sign of the division of syllables?; cp. 
the avagraha. As -k appears in vohii -k even at the end of a word, it 
may here appear at the end of a syllable? or again, can it point to a 
suspected form of yiij, ‘ to yoke on? or is it the sign merely of an echo 
of the ‘ng’ in 81? 


14 D.. ina. 1. 15 Or rddido (?) 16 So D.J. afato. 
7 D.J., D. have aétiin ; so Parsi-Pers. MS.; Sp. ait. 
18 Or manthar (?) 1” Mf. again ayazishn. 


*” So D.J.; M. seems farayénd (?), i. e. om. ‘m,’ (?) accidental; Ner. 
gives no sign of this; and the Parsi-Pers. has farmayend (so). 
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(83) h6m min manpat’ hémanih* min vispat* hémanih va‘ 
min zandpat6’ hémanih va dahyipat" homanih’ [aighat mina- 
vadihai hamak’ patih] va’ afzinikih va akaspat6® hodmanih* 


~ 10 


jaighaté ‘ 


bara tibind" yehabintand” |. 


‘ Deprecations. 


(84) amavandih i’* lak va" pirizkarih avo denman i’ li tand 
i’° madam pavan afrin6’ va"? padikhvihich i'° pairibazishnih™ 
[| khvastak i'* min névakih i” kabed azash]. 

(85) bari min zak i lanman” béshidarind bésh va* bari min- 
ishno” baraich yedrinand™ i” giran®® man* [khidayih]. 





1 So. D.J., D.; K.° (Sp.) manpatan, so also the Parsi-Pers. here. 

? D. h6mO6nih. 

5’ So D.J.; K.5 (Sp.) -pataénd; M. might be vishpatain (so). 

4 D.J. ins. va. 

>So D.J. zandpat but mechanically divided ‘zand pat’ (sic.); others 
zandpatan ; not so Ner.’s orig. 

6D. might be dahyitpat (?); M. dahyipatan (sic). 

7$So D., M.; D.J. hamai (but I much question whether the stroke for 
‘i’ in hamai may not, as a similar one elsewhere, represent a ‘k’); Sp. 
hama(?). 

’ D.J. ins. va. 

*D.J., D. akas-pat6 hémanih ; others -patd haé or haih (sic ?) (?); (or 
is it possibly ? Akas-paté-iha, K.° (Sp.) ? Ner. does not corroborate the 
plurals, nor does the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

1” So D.J. 

1 D.J. has curiously two dots over and a little before the character 
for ‘t’ in tubano. 

” PD. yehabiind ; others yehabintano. * Did, ina; 1. 

4 D.J. ins. va. 16 D.d. om. f. 16D. J. ins. 1. So D.J., D. 

18 So D.J. alone (?); the translation of the Pers. does not show -ih. 

19 P—.J. ins. i. 20 —D.J., D. ins. 1. 

2°D.J. om the zak i. This lanman corrects D.J.’s noid (sic), and 
notice well that the ancient copyist has just written Zend noid with the 
last stroke of his pen; yet here is the correcting ‘lanman.’ D.J. meant 
no (=from us) + id (?). 

22M. (¢) ins. va. 

*8 So D.J. minishno bara ich, and D.J. om. i. after Sp.’s minishn6o ich. 

*4 So D.J.; K.° (Sp.) dedriinyén. 

25> Mf. seems to insert (?) a needed i; it may, however, belong below ; 
but we should not hesitate to supply one in such a case. 

76 D—D., M. giran; K.° (Sp.) garén-. Have we here a transliteration, or 
have we here a translation, as Ner. will have it? Perhaps ‘ Bear away 
the thought which is the abode of severe affliction (the Kingdom).’ 
This should imply an interesting blunder arising undoubtedly from the 
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(86) min dén denman mihanod (or ‘min6’) min dén denman 
vis va’ min den denman zand va’ min dén denman mata kinik 
homanad* anshiité* i vindskar. 

(87) vakhdinih zak’ i valman* ragelman* zavar.’ 

(88) bara zak i° ind’ hish vardino.” 

(89) " tebrinak” (or ‘tebriind’) zak i valman minishn6é vab- 
dino” [akarash bara vabdinind]. 





usual mechanical cause. An approximate transliteration of the Zend 
garemafitem would be garaf(n)man, so about. The nasalization (n) 
arises from the division ; perhaps it is the usual ‘6’ and not ‘n’ (same 
character) ; for the termination of the word had evidently become sepa- 
rated from its base, occasioning the separate translation which Ner. 
gives with vasayataim, see min. The Parsi-Pers. MS., however, merely 
repeats garanman (so) in its translation line. Perhaps both the Pahl. 
trir. and Ner. felt the figurative force of ‘garm,’ though they mistook 
the termination. The thorough discussion of such errors on the part of 
one or more of the translators at one place casts light upon their cor- 
rectness in another; and also warns us against that indiscriminate 
dependence upon the translators which has been so fatal in some cases. 
1D. (?) ins. va. 2 D.J. ins. va. ’ Mf. homonad. 


4 So K.° (Sp.), and others; D.J. anshutaéfno:, but see the Zend, Ner.’s ° 


reading and the Parsi-Pers. tr]. adami. 

5 So D.J., D. (D. marking ‘d’); K.° (? Sp.) seems difficult ; Ner. is plain 
with grhaina; but the Parsi mistakes with ‘kuni,’ so for vabdinih, 
transliterating vadini. 

6D. om. zak i; D.J. has zak cancelled; D. ins. iafter valman. D.J. 
has a zak written over ragelman, the ink looks darker, but the hand- 
writing is the same. 

7 D.; so the Pers. MS. translates at least zavar ; others zavar (so). 

© D.J..0om. f. 

* So D.J. bara zak ano (av6 ?) hash vardinéd in margin, but original ; 
K.° (Sp.) valman. 

1 So D.J., D.; K.° (? Sp.) difficult Parsi-Pers. MS. vardin translated 
gardin ; Ner. parivartaya ‘turn around ;’ not more correct, but inter- 
esting. The translators hit upon vart (vrt) rather than var (vr) in con- 
sequence of the ‘dh’ in verenuidhi (sic). 

11 D.J. or M. om. va, or first stroke. 

 M.? reads tebriin; so the Parsi-Pers. has long 0, but curiously a 
tablin (sic, hardly ‘atlabiin’ (so) as it seems), possibly the ‘u’ of 
tebrunak (so) should be left short in view of the termination. D.J. 
by a slip of the pen has t-b-n-(u?)-r-k for t-b-r-n-(?)-k ; he can hardly 
mean tabr-lak ‘ destroy thou.’ There is no reason why Spiegel’s repro- 
duction of K.° ‘tabrak’ (so) should not be possible ; yet as we have 
the verb-form ‘tebriinastand,’ ‘ tebriin,’ is natural, ‘-ak’ being as usual 
the adj. (-noun) termination often Joosely applied. 

13 So Mf. seems. 
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(90) al pavan kola II (do) zbar fraz patak6’ homanado’ al 
pavan kola II (d6) gavaé madam tibanik* homanad6’ [aigash 
pavan yadman vinis kardan6 al tibin yehevinad].' 

(91) al damik khaditinad’ pavan kola IL (d6) ash* al gospend 
khaditinaid pavan kola IT (d6) ashash.’ 

(92) mindkinik homainad’ av6 zak i lanman minishno [aigh 
vad min6’ mindavam i” frirind minidano” al tibind yehevi- 
nid6'* min kinik hémanid™| avo zak i'* lanman kerpo, [aigh 
levatman kerp6”’ i’° lanman kind yakhsenunad. |"’ 


Anathemas. 


(93) bara azo"" i zard6 1° sahmgiin” 1” vish bara aiyafto [min 


ash vish avo tand bara ayafto” yekavimiinéd6” |. 





! D. ins. -6, or va. 

*D.J. adds -6; D. reads yeheviinéd (?), or -nad (?); D.J. has a can- 
celled pav-. 

3D. tiban (?). 

4 yeheviinéd (?) or -nad (?). 

5 D. khaditiinéd (?) 

*D.J., D. om. va. 

7 $So D.J.; others ash. 

8D. homand (?); D.J. homanad. 

*So D.J. mand; D. man. 

0° D.J.. D. ins. 1. 

So D.J., D. 

2 So D.J., D. homand (?); and D.J., D. ins. va, or -6. 

18 —, -néd. 

at ee eS 

'§ So D..; D.J. has kerpih with the -ih apart ; so three words before 
possibly, though the sign is confused, looking more like an -6 or a care- 
less i. 

16 So D. 

17 —, -néd(?). ; 

16 So D.J., D. 

2 D.J. om. f. 

2° So D.J. and Pers. MS.; K.° (Sp.) etc. D.J. has the usual sign for ‘k’ 
which may, however, well render ‘g;’ the Parsi-Pers. MS. seems sahm- 
gin, hardly ‘simakgin ;’ so D. distinctly simakgin. 

*1 M. seems to introduce a ‘k’ or ‘g’, though the character is more 
probably meant for the ‘v’ of ‘vish;’ but if so it is in the Persian form 
and also misplaced; otherwise I cannot explain it, as ‘v’ would be 
expressed twice. The Parsi-Pers. is not very clear, but shows signs of 
long 1; its translation is, however, plain as zahir (so for zahar ?). 

2 So Mf. 


23 So D.J. 
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(94) amat kerp6' yezrinind’ avd valman i’ aharibé i hom i 
zarind va‘ ash® pédikinih® zanishno [aigash chirak6° bari yemale- 
lind]. 

(95) bara gadako’ i’ javid6 varzidar [min javidar varzéd6‘ 
aigh” zak i°® ghal® aviyad6"’ varzidand| i* khrik6-bavihins” 
[aigh, résh’* vabdiinyén"™] azardir bara’® yemalelin. 





So DJ. 

2 So D.J.. Mf.; others -nid: so D.J. Ishould say that the word was 
a variant for yezdertinafid ‘ may they drag.’ Unless a meaning closely 
allied to Ner.’s vinacayati is given to this word, it is, of course, an error 
which mars the section. The ‘dragging of the corpse’ may be the 
idea ; cp. Vendidad. 

3 So D. 4So D.J., D. 5 Obliterated in D.J. 

° M. may be pédok- ? or ‘ pédo-;’ not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

7D.J. om. i; not so M. 

8S aigh=‘than,’ or ‘more than,’ or different from.’ Here we have 
another exceedingly important case to prove how the last Pahlavi 
copyists unconsciously preserved Zend texts different from those which 
they had just mechanically transcribed in the MSS. which contain both 
Zend and Pahlavi. The last copyist here wrote a viveredvato, either 
by oversight, originating the blunder (see some other MSS.), or follow- 
ing some predecessor ; but his Pahlavi translation text (also mechani- 
cally copied) restores the correct reading with -varz- to viverez-; the 
translation being impossible for vivered-; we might even correct to 
viverezvato, (so ?) on the strength of this varzidar. I do not think that 
the ‘d’ is organic. 

* So D. ” So D.J.; M. ins. va or -6. 1D).J. om. i. 

12 Corrected, D. and the Parsi-Pers. khirk (for khrik)-bavihino. D. 
divides khirk(5); but that is immaterial. The text is partially trans- 
literated, and the sibilant treated as a form of ish, so with seviSt6 ; (see 
note on Y. ix. 30, July number of the Journal of the R. Asiatic Soc., 
1900;) ‘khrak’ (so) would be quite legitimate as expressing the root of 
khrvishyato, we might even read khruvak, so, in fact, better. 

The ‘k’ is again the frequent loosely applied letter. D. and the Parsi- 
Pers. MS. show the closest attempt, and as such give us the important 
reading bavihtin=‘ish,’ i. e. khir-(-k)-bavihin. Although the latter 
word is mistaken, it gives us the fair rendering, ‘ desiring blood,’ or 
‘prone to cruelty.’ D.J.’s text is difficult of explanation in view of 
‘-ish’ in the Zend text and bavihtin in D. The nearest seems basim : 
khrik-basim ‘having pleasure in cruelty,’ but the letters represent 
‘basins’; it must be a mere blunder for bavihiin (we are reminded of 
bisraya ?) 

13D, exaggerates the sign for ‘é’ till it looks like that for ‘k’ or ‘g,’ or 
Persian ‘u,’ ‘v.’ 

14 D.J. ins. va or -6 (so). 

15D, ins. bara; D.J. ins. va. 
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(96) min kerp6 yezrinid avé valman aharibd hom i’ zarind’ 
ash pédakinih zanishno [aigash chirak barai* yemalelin]. 

(97) bara anshita i’ darvand 7‘ sistir’? min madam andahishnd 
(andaishnd (?), read andazishn6o for andazishno*) did’ yekavi- 
minéd* [min aishin6d padash andahishn (sic ?) andishn (?)* read 
andizishn® (or ‘andazéd’ (?)* or both) andazishn andazéd |]. 

(98) amat kerp6 yezrinad av6 valman i'° aharibo" hom" hom 
iaharibé hom i” zariné vish’* pédikinih’* zanih [aighash 
chirak bara yemalelin6’’]. 

(99) bara aharmok6" * "’ j anahariib6 i ahvin merenchinidar™ 
1 


20 


“19 


aérpato” va dastobar min minishnoé va* gobishné yehabinédd* 





1 Mf.? om. i (so). * D.J. ins. va. 

’ D.J., D. and Pers. MS. ins. bara. 4D. ins. i. 

°D.J., D. and Pers. MSS. om. avo, or the -ino of a false pi ; D.J. (or 
M.) seems sastar I (?); D.J. has i before sastar. 

° These signs must be meant for an ‘andazishn’ to correspond to the 
‘andazishn’ of ‘andaikhtano.’ It seems hardly fair to read the signs 
andiishan (sic) as they stand, though the meaning ‘a casting’ seems 
certain ; cp. also new Persian andakhtan and andaza=‘ throwing.’ Or 
is the ‘a’ of andashan (sic) as in the case of ‘atharma(zd) and of the 
sign in ‘ yazadan,’ here also—‘ az’ in auharmazd ‘az’+‘d’?; giving us 
‘andazishn’ for andazishn? The Parsi-Pers. has andashn (for andah- 
ishn: see below). The Parsi-Pers. has (see below “)) * andahishn anda- 
héd (sic)’ (so Mf.?) with no translation ; D. marks the ‘d.’ 

One might think of an adshishn asa solution for the word. but the 
first occurrence must mean, ‘hurling,’ and be related to the Pers. 
‘ andakhtan.’ 

‘So D.J. and the Parsi-Pers. ‘did ;’ others yehabind. 

* No vacant space in M.; D.J. has -6. 

*D. anddshn (?), or ‘andahishno’, sic for andazishn (andazishn). 
D.J. has the characters andahéd (sic); but means, I think, andazéd for 
andazéd. 

PD. ins. 1; D.J. decayed. 1 D.J., M. ins. an additional hom here. 

1 —. ins. hOm i here; the Parsi-Pers. om.; D.J. is decayed here. 

‘8 D.J., D. and Parsi-Pers. ins. va: va-ash, written vash in D.J. 

'4 So M. (N.B.); D.J. and others zanishno ; so Spiegel (not as M.). 

1° —D. has -lind, which, however, needs notice only for the statistician, 
or special questioner as to the curious character which is reproduced 
as -O. 


16 So D.J., D. -ko. 

‘1 D.J., D. ins. i, and M. seems irregular, differing again from Spiegel: 
seems Ano i ahariibo. 

18 D.J., D. have no vacant space here; nor has M. 

19 So D.J., D. 0 D.J., D. ins. va; not so the Pers. MS. 

*1 D. om, -6 (sic), but D.J. ins. va. 
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va li pavan kiinishnod bara ayaéfat’ [aighash kardak6’ li yehévi- 
néd6* minéd va* yemalelinéd6’ aigh vabdiinam*’ va’ li vab- 
diinyén ]. 

(100) min kerp6 yezriinad avé valman i° aharib6d* hom” zar- 
ind vash* pédakinih zanith"’ [aighash" charak6é bara yemaleliin’’]. 

(101) bara jéh [°° 1° yattik6o” va" midak6'’-kardar.”’ 

[aigh mindavam" tapah| vabdinyén madam panahih” birdar 
[aigh panahih vinis-kirin6 vabdinyén| min valman” rai’ min- 
21 


ishmé friz6” fravinédo”" chigiin abr min vat6-shidk-gin” ‘so; 


or read shitak-giin). 





'D.J. ayaféd (?); so the Parsi-Pers. (?). 

* D. seems kirfak6 (so), and also the Pers. MS.; but Ner. gives no 
sign; D. ins. i before 1a. 

3 D.J. : 4D.? ins. va. 5 Mf. (?) 

°D.J., vabdiinam ; so M. and D.(?) and the Parsi-Pers.; om. Sp. min. 

7 So K.° (Sp.) in the erroneous min. 

8 D. ? ins. i., and D.J. ins. I after aharibo. ** D.J. om. i after hom; 
M.? ins. 

*D. ash., om. v-. 

10 So M. (N. B.) zanih; not zanishn: D.J. and others zanishno, 

11 D.J., D. aighash:, K.5 (Sp.) om. ash. 12 So D.J. 

13 So D.J., D. seem; K.° (? Sp.) would seem jéhé (?)i, but D.J. ins. a 
‘va,’ Sp.’s apparent -6 may be va. We may suspect D.J. to be jéh-I; is 
it jehih? 

144 D.J. om. 1, but may have ‘ va:’ but D. seems ‘ jeh-I i.’ 

16 $0 D.J., D. ‘oD... D: * va’ Tor 4.’ 

'1 So D.J., D. according to the gloss, which, however, may have been 
later and erroneous ; see Ner.’s ‘ mandatvam,’ the gloss being brought 
into harmony by the negative. Following this, we should understand 
the form to be a correct Pahlavi reproduction for the root-form of the 
Zend word ‘maodhand.’ In that case we might introduce a ‘14’ on the 
authority of Ner.’s ‘na’; but it is the more rational to accept the Pah- 
lavi word in an evil sense just here, like its original : see the second 
gl. The Pers. MS. translates kharab-kardar ; and the Pahlavi Pazand 
Gl. understands the same. 

18 —,J. seems mindavamich or -af(?): was it an awkward mindavam-I, 
so D.J. might seem to some to be tapah -I. 

19D. om. i. 0 So D.; D.J., K.° (Sp.) 4nd or avo, om. rai. 

21 So M. and D.J., D; D.J. also ins. va(?). Spiegel’s form ptthal seems 
improbable in view of the original text; see also Ner. who gives no 
- sign in that direction ; the Parsi-Pers. has fraz pravinéd (text). 

” One might restore this shattered word on the model of Y. xix. 8, 
and the original Zend, as shiitak-gin; Ner.’s ‘saritatn’ shows that a 
Pahlavi form of the Zend word must be meant. Strictly the word at 
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(102) min amato’ kerp6 yazriinad6 avo’ valman ahariibd hom 
i zarin6® ash* pédaikinih zanishno® [aigh ash‘ chirak® bara yemale- 
lin]. 

(103) amat min® valmanshin kerp6 bara’ yezrinad’ avo val- 
man i’ aharibé hom i zarind’’ ash pédaikinih zanishno, [aigh 
charak6" bari yemalelin”). 





Y. xix. 8 is ‘stittak,’ so the Pers. MS., but the Pahl. letter for s some- 
times replaces one for sh. D.J. has what might be deciphered ‘va 
shiiok-giin’ (or -kino (? sic), see shitem ; but with a consonant labial we 
should read va shavok-gin; D. has va savodo- (sic) vid? or siidd6), 
the ‘d’ marked for savoko ; Mf. seems stiéko- (sic) or savéko- (sic). The 
Parsi-Pers. has vato sii. Aside from the original, one might read the 
MS. shudi. It translates bad sti. All obviously aim to imitate the 
shiitem of the original. 

1 So D.J., D., and Parsi-Pers. MS. 

2D. om. avd; not so the Parsi-Pers. MS. 

3D.J. ins. va (or -6 (?).); D. om. 

‘So D.; D.J. seems to ins. va before péd-. 

5 So D.J. 

°D. om. ‘min valmanshan’; Ner. has asya. 

7D. ins. bara after kerpo; Pers. MS. has zak in its Pahl. text ; om. 
the rest. 

’ Mf.? has avo; D. om. 1; see the other places. 


9D. ins. i. 
10D. om. v- of vash, or ‘ vash.’ 
1 So D. 


#” D.J. does not report this needless 103. 





The Text of an Archaic Tablet in the EF. A. Hoffman Collec- 
tion.—By Extien Sreron Oapen, of New York. 


In the spring of 1901, while a student in Semitics at Bryn 
Mawr College, my attention was called by a footnote in Dr. 
Radau’s' book, to a very archaic Babylonian tablet in the E. A. 
Hoffman collection in the General Theological Seminary, New 
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York City. By the kind permission of the Dean, the Very 
Rey. E. A. Hoffman, a copy was made; and as subsequent study 





’Rev. Hugo Radau; Early Babylonian History, p. 12, note 1, and 
Appendix, p. 321. 
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of the inscription has shown it to be of exceptional antiquity 
and interest, the accompanying text is offered as a small contri- 
bution to the material for this period. 

The tablet, which, with five others, was purchased in 1898 
by Dean Hoffman, in Paris, and which forms part of a larger 
collection obtained in 1896, is of smooth black stone, 354 by 34% 
in. in size, with convex sides, sloping from 1)¥ in. at the center 
to 34 on the flat edges. The signs are clearly and strongly cut 
and the tablet itself in a perfect state of preservation. In the 
lower right hand case the bases of the signs are carried down 


over the edges, as though there were not room above. 








Interpretation of the Archaic Tablet of the E. A. Hoffman 
Collection.—By Grorce A. Barton, Professor in Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


My attention was first called to this tablet near the close of 
the year 1900. While making a study of the archaic inscrip- 


tions which had been published, I noticed the statement concern- 
ing this tablet in Radaws Kur/y Babylonian History.’ It was 
evident that Radau had not read the tablet. Later, one of my 
pupils, Miss Ellen Seton Ogden, through the courtesy of the 


authorities of the Seminary, secured a copy, and we made con- 
siderable progress in its interpretation. In September of the 
present year I was permitted to collate the tablet again. This 
enabled me to obtain a clearer impression of some of its most 
peculiar signs, and to establish the fact that at the bottom of 
Col. II, a circle like the figure 10 had been cut by mistake and 
erased, 

Further study of the tablet has made it evident that it is 
almost identical with a tablet in Paris which is yet unpublished, 
but which Thureau-Dangin mentions in the preface to the Sup- 
plément of his Récherches sur Porigine de Pécriture cunéiforme, 
designating it as y, and many of the signs of which he cites in 
the table which follows. When these signs and their location 
on tablet y are examined, they correspond to the signs of our 
tablet, column for column and line for line. When this Swpplé- 
ment was published, in 1899, Thureau-Dangin had not identified 
all these signs. 

In interpreting the tablet I have worked from the starting 
point furnished by the numbers. It is evident that the first of 
these gives the area of a field, and probable that those which 
follow give the dimensions of its various sides. This supposi- 
tion has proved correct. The tablet so far yielded up its mean- 
ing that I gave a tentative transliteration and translation of it 
in my Sketch of Semitic Origins.” The tablet itself is of such 





1 Radau'’s Karly Babylonian History, p. 12 n. and p. 821. 
2 Pp, 213 n. 5. 
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interest to Babylonian palaeography as well as to history that I 
venture to publish my version of it in connection with Miss 
Ogden’s text, and to call attention to some of its most important 
palaeographical contributions to our knowledge. Unfortunately, 
the sign which designates the locality from which it comes I 
am unable to identify. The writing shows the document to be 
older than the Blau monuments, but later than the archaic 
inscriptions published last year by Father Scheil in his 7eaxtes 
Clamites-sémitiques and the Recueil de travauxe.* Transcribed 
into the later Assyrian character it appears as on the opposite 


page. 


It reads thus: 
I. 1. WIMV GANA DUK’'-KA’ DINGIR ? KI' LAG® 
2. SAL-LAL’-TUR’ 
II. 1. WIMVICL URI’-NI-A SIG LIK’-A 
HIMVICL GAL PI NER-A DA"”-KU GUR DIM- 
MENA BABBAR NIN-A TAB BAR” (UMUN) 
IIMVIC E BABBAR LUG AB TAB BAR 
THIMVICL IGI? KUR IR*® DU" BAD LIK-A 
GAR"-A 
3. GIR” SAG", 


I. e., 1. 1. ‘£3005 Bur of a field of clay, to the god ? presented 
2. Sallaltur. II. 1. 36050 cubits on its Akkadward side, the 
lower (side), from the beginning; 2. 36050 cubits running along 


the breadth of the ziggurat of Shamash, the lady who pours 
forth brightness; IIL. 1. 36000 cubits (to) the temple of Sha- 
mash, the messenger of Ab, who pours forth brightness, (i. e. 
Sin); 2. 36050 cubits before the mountain unto the abode of 
Ishtar (?), to the beginning; for making brick. 3. May he give 


=?) 


9 


strength, may he bless.’ 


NOTES. 
1 This sign, written p>. was identified by Thureau-Dangin, Sup- 
plément, No. 379"'*, It is clearly a simple picture of an antique clay 
pot, originally in an upright position (WY), similar to that which is 


pictured twice in the archaic inscription published by Father Scheil in 
his Teaxtes élamites-sémitiques, p. 130, and in the Recueil de travauz, 





* One of them was repeated in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, xxii, 126 ff. 
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vol. xxii, p. 149ff., and which I reproduced in JAOS., vol. xxii, p. 126ff. 
Ball, PSBA., vol. xiii, p. 374, had conjectured from the form which 
this sign assumes in the inscriptions of Gudea, that it was composed of 
two elements, es, a vessel, and Wr. water. That view is now no 
longer defensible. 

The sign in later Babylonian always stands for ‘‘ pot” (see Briinnow’s 
List, No. 5893), but pots were made of clay in the early times. Indeed, 
clay must have been employed for that long before it was employed 
for tablet writing, and in that early period it would be natural in writ- 
ing to use the sign to designate a clay bed, or field of clay. The con- 
text indicates that that is the case in this tablet. 

? This sign, Y , Thureau-Dangin, Supplément, No. 517%'*, compares to 

Miss Ogden first suggested the identification with “4¥ , which I 
believe to be correct. Y is afterward written S¢ , (Thureau-Dan- 
gin’s Textes chaldéens inedits, No. 3, Il, 6), and » & (Manishtu-irba. 
Stele, Face A, xiii, 2). and > , (Gudea, B. i. 8). From this latter 
form it is easy to see how the neo-Babylonian and Assyrian forms 
are derived. QA usually is the ideogram for a measure, which was 
the fractional part of a GUR or talent. Our tablet shows that the 
sign was originally the picture of a small vessel, which was, no doubt, 
used as a measure, and which was formed with a rounding bottom so 
as to be easily held in or on the palm of the hand, thus YW. The sign 
seems to be here a phonetic complement. It is of interest to note how 
early the use of phonetic complements began. One occurs on the Blau 
monument B. 1. 2 (cf. JAOS. vol. xxii, p. 123). 

3 On this sign I am as yet able to obtain no light. 

4 The form of this sign is as archaic as any form of it yet discovered, 
except the form in which it appears on the tablet of Father Scheil 
referred toinn. 1. It indicates that this text is younger than that. 

> Cf. Dangin’s Récherches Sup., No. 419. Delitzsch correctly explains 
its origin, Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 168 ff. 

‘The identification of this sign is somewhat uncertain. Its form, 
q>, resembles somewhat ~-f>¥, the form in which Gudea, (col. 
A, xviii, 20), writes 47. I have with some hesitation identified it 
with that sign, which has in Sumerian the value LAL, and the mean- 
ings, ‘‘ honey” and ‘‘ good.” With this same sign I have also identified 
<=, which occurs on Blau monument A, Rev., |. 2 (cf. JAOS., vol. 
xxii, pp. 119, 120, and 122, n. 26). Was not the form of it in our pres- 
ent text a rude picture of a bee entering a hive, and the form on the 
Blau monument a variant, in which the hive is omitted, but the sting 
added ? 

’ This sign, HE], Thureau-Dangin correctly identified in R. Sup., 
44. Delitzsch’s view of the origin is confirmed. It is the picture of a 
court plus the motive for great. 


8 This sign, aS. Thureau-Dangin does not identify (cf. his Sup- 


plément, No. 230°'*). He wavers between two or three possibilities. I 
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tentatively identify it witl of Gudea (Dangin’s 
y y it with EVe , = 3 g 


Récherches, No. 117), and with the sign =e which occurs in 
de Sarzec-Heuzey’s Découvertes. pl. 1"'*, in two or three different con- 
nections. EV has the meaning ‘‘Akkad,” which suits the con- 
nection in the tablet before us, and ‘‘ Urtu,” a kind of plant, which 
satisfies the meaning in the various connections in which the sign 
occurs in the Découwvertes. I would suggest that the sign in the 
form on this tablet is intended for a picture of the leaf of some plant, 
that it originally represented the plant, and that it was applied to 
Akkad because that plant grew there in abundance. 

® This sign is thus identified by Thureau-Dangin (Sup., No. 488). I 
interpret it by Briinnow, List, No. 11259. 

This sign, =), was identified by Thureau-Dangin (Sup., 539*"). 
It is evidently the picture of a hand with the thumb turned in. Hil- 
precht (OBI., pt. ii, p. 40) and Delitzsch (Ursprung der Keilschrift- 
zeichen) regard the sign as the picture of anarm. That was evidently 
a later form of the sign, or possibly a variant of the one before us. 
That it was simply the picture of a hand in early times the sign before 
us proves. Here it is the right hand. In some cases it may have been 
the left hand ( SS), in which cases it would approximate closely in 
form to the picture of a wing ( (WU )in Blau monument B. This con- 


firms my identification of that sign as a variant of the sign for hand 
(JAOS., xxii, 124, n. 11). 

" This sign, 4 , occurs also on Blau monument B. I was able, 
from its connection in the tablet now under discussion, to identify it, 


when at work on the Blau text, with f + ef (cf. JAOS., vol. xxii, 
p. 124, n. 8), the latter occurring in Lugalzaggisi as |, (cf. OBI., 87, 
I, 13). Our sign gives the latter in a more curved and archaic form. 
The first element is the sign for ‘‘two,” and represented the concept 
‘‘doubling” or ‘‘increasing,” ‘‘making abundant” (cf. Delitzsch, 
Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, p. 47, n.). The second element 
represented the concept “side,” or ‘‘ that which is seen” (Delitzsch, op. 
cit., p. 141), and naturally came to express in connection with a heav- 
enly body, ‘‘ disc,” and then ‘‘brilliance.” In our text this sign is used 
to describe first the sun, and then the moon. There can, I think, be no 
doubt but that the identification is right. 

” The group of signs which begins at this point is most puzzling, 
and my rendering is tentatively put forward with much hesitation. I 
have puzzled much over what constitutes the first sign. Is the line at 


this point a case-divider, or is it, like the basal line of f7]J7\_ in col. 


I, a portion of a sign which might be easily mistaken for a case-divi- 
der? After much hesitation this seems to me the more probable view. 


In that case the first sign is C.wW. But what can this mean? May 





a 
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it not be a variant form of G@—— , which a lexicographical tablet pub- 
lished in the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum, pt. v (No. 81-7-27, 49), defines as éh— ? I tentatively so take 
it. 4 stands for ‘‘eye,” “face,” etc., and seems in our tablet to 
have the meaning of ‘‘ before.” 

df- is written in Découvertes, pl. 1°'*,1n the form ¢- , and has 
usually been regarded as the picture of an eye. So Oppert, Expedition 
en Mésopotamie, ii, 64, Delitzsch, op. cit., 111, and Ball, PSBA., xiii, 
96. Probably the sign did originate in attempts to picture the eye, but 
as in some cases (cf. JAOS., xxii, 125, ‘‘addition to n. 31”), it was 
represented in the earliest writing by various pictographs. ¢ pic- 
tures the eye in one way, G—— in another. Perhaps the latter was 
conceived as representing the way in which a ray of light strikes the 
eye. Our sign, ¢ , may have been intended to represent the arch 
of the eye and the line of the nose, and was probably not intended in 
the first instance to represent the eye, but the face, and so would nat- 
urally mean “before.” As the picture for eye was afterward used in 
the same meaning, it would be natural for it to supersede the other. 

13 This sign, E> , I take to be an older form of [fp (cf. Thureau- 
Dangin’s Récherches, No. 326), which appears in later Babylonian and 
Assyrian as tare . Se* 260ff. calls it a gunu of > (old Babylonian 
[> ), and Delitzsch (op. cit., 68) is probably right in accepting this 
as the explanation of the origin of ff» . He is also right (ibid., p. 69) 
in the view that > isa picture of a peg or post. A log or tree was 
represented by C (later ty ), and the log sharpened so as to stick 
in the ground represented the idea of ‘‘building,” ‘‘making,” or 
“doing,” and the gunu of it, the idea of doing these things with energy 
or despatch. From this the sign came to represent rapid motion 
toward a thing, and then as a post-position to have the meaning 
‘“‘unto,” the meaning which it has in our inscription. Kent has sug- 
gested (AJSL., vol. xiii, 299 ff.) that the gunu signs were originally the 
picture of a hand. It is a suggestion which has much in its favor, but 
the form in which the sign occurs in our tablet gives the suggestion of 
the hand by five dots, which represent the five fingers. 

4 This sign, @. is written on tablet y (cf. Thureau-Dangin’s 
Supplément, No. 231s), The French savant has not identified it. I 
take it to be an older form of ¢¢ , later ey (cf. Thureau-Dangin’s 
Récherches, No. 233). It signified ‘‘mound,” ‘‘ abode,” etc. Delitzsch 
(Orsprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 90ff., and 156) explains the origin of 
this sign from the form which is used by Gudea(?), deriving it from 
4’ 7 , ‘fcourt,” plus the gunu signs. Perhaps Babylonian scribes 


understood it in this manner, but it seems clear to me that in the 
sign before us we have the diagram of a mound, dotted with dwellings. 
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1 This sign, a , I take to be an older form of @m, later 
Beek (cf. Thureau-Dangin’s Récherches, No. 129), meaning ‘‘ bricks,” 


or ‘‘to make bricks.” These signs were once, as is well recognized, 
written perpendicularly. This very tablet was, perhaps, held in read- 


ing so that this sign would appear x It was, I think, intended to 


represent the arch of a brick kiln with the smoke from the kiln rising 
above. In the later form the smoke is omitted and part of another 
arch added. 

6 This sign is very puzzling. Its form, , was apparently a pic- 


ture of the neck and head of an ass, probably the original of the later 
— , which still later became an) (2 . Delitzsch has called 


attention (op. cit., 146-149) to the fact that in the period between Lugal- 
zaggisi and Gudea there is quite a series of signs which are almost 
identical in form. Thus, in addition to the sign already given, we have 


Er equivalent to 4¢€ , “foot” (cf. Dangin, Récherches, No. 
224), and in Manishtu-irba and Alu-usharshid , equal to 
<HX (cf. Scheil’s Textes élamites-sémitiques, pl. 1, col. I. 3. 8, and 
OBI., Nos. 5 and 6), ‘*kis.” Now Delitzsch finds the key to this group 
of signs in & a hypothetical ground-form of ‘‘kis,” which does 
indeed approach the form ta. which the sign assumes as late as 


Gudea. Delitzsch explains this as the ‘‘ Urmotive ” d which desig- 
nated ‘‘mass,” plus the gunu signs. This gives him the meaning kis- 
Satu, ‘‘host,” from which he thinks the sign came to signify 
‘*strength.” He further thinks ke was simply a variant of 
kk , and was applied to the feet because of their strength. Similarly 
he derives aml (24 from ££ plus te staff, assuming, apparently, 


that every ass had to be kicked and beaten. Now the scribes of a later 
time may have reasoned thus, and Delitzsch is possibly right in his 


explanation of RK. , but as for the rest his explanation is too abstract 
to correspond to primitive ideas. eel , the ancestor of the sign 
&e , was, I believe, rightly explained by Houghton as long ago as 1878 


(TSBA., vol. vi, 470 ff.) as originally a picture of the human foot with 
a sandal bound around the ankle. The sandal distinguished it from 


Ty = | of , which signified ‘‘ stand,” ‘‘go,” etc. This sign might in 
time come to represent ‘‘strength” and the verb ‘‘to be strong.” 
The sign al is, I believe, a lineal descendant of the sign on the 


Hoffman tablet, which was originally the picture of the head and neck 








. 
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of anass. That, too, would naturally be used to represent the idea, ‘‘ to 
be strong.” Later, when the picture-writing had given way to linear 
writing, the forms of these three signs so nearly approximated one 
another that their functions were somewhat confused; hence the sign for 
‘* foot” displaced the sign for ‘‘ass” as a means of expressing the idea 
of strength On the confusion of one of these signs with still another 
during this period, cf. Thureau-Dangin, Supplément, pp. 11-15. This 
discussion will explain my reasons for the interpretation of the sign. 
The reason for translating this last case as a prayer is that the inscrip- 
tion of Lugalzaggisi (OBI, No. 87), inscription B. of Gudea, and those 
of many later kings have similar conclusions. 


This last sign, originally written in an upright position, Ve , is 
evidently the picture of the top of a palm tree. The sign for palm tree 
in the time of Lugalzaggisi was (ler, . Delitzsch explains this 
latter form as composed of three elements, jt = Sig, ‘‘ favor ;” 


LLL =: eK , “open,” ‘‘ distribute,” and »> = &y , ‘people ;” the 
es 

whole meaning, ‘the tree which gives blessings to people” (cf. op. cit., 
144ff.). Ball, on the other hand, regards the sign as the branch of a 
date palm to which a cone, such as are so often pictured on the monu- 
ments in the hands of winged beings, is being applied (cf. PSBA., xvi, 
193). I was inclined, until within the last few weeks, to think Delitzsch 
right (cf. my Semitic Origins, 161), but his view seems to me now too 
abstract, and Ball’s seems preferable. It is clear, however, that, as 
noted in at least three other cases, there was a struggle between two 
different forms in the early writing, one of which finally displaced the 
other. The earlier form was the picture of a palm tree, such as we 
have on the Hoffman tablet; the later represented the act of artificial 
fertilization of the palm. As I have shown in the Semitic Origins that 
the artificial fertilization of the date palm was of Semitic origin, it fol- 
lows that the picture of the palm which we have here is probably of 
Sumerian origin, while the variant form, which represented the fertili- 
zation, and which finally displaced the other, is of Semitic origin. I 


therefore identify the sign with PSeTAF and interpret it as No. 7290 
of Briinnow’s List. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that the study of such inscrip- 
tions as this and the Blau monuments makes it evident that the nearer 
we push back to the beginnings of Babylonian writing the greater is 
the variety of sign-forms upon which we come. As long as the sizn 
was a picture of an object the picture might be varied at the fancy of 
the scribe. When the pictures became conventionalized, there was a 
period of struggle between the various forms of the signs which 
resulted in the survival of the fittest. 


Creator gods.— By Crawrorp H. Toy, Professor in Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Accorpine to Mr. Andrew Lang, the original high gods of 
all savage peoples are beings who had no beginning and do not 
die; fathers of their people, patrons and guardians of morality 
for the tribe and for the individual. If, he says, in later times 
they show a lower character, it is because they have degenerated ; 
the original pure instinct of the savage has become tainted by 
the growth of animistic culture, and it has required ages for men 
to get back to the plane of their primal innocence and ethical 
clearsightedness. As such lower grades show themselves in all 
half civilized nations, his theory involves the supposition of a 
universal process of religious degeneration, and he does not 
shrink from the logical conclusion, All the gods of the great 
nations, he maintains, have traversed this cycle of transforma- 
tions, first a degradation and then an elevation. As an interest- 
ing instance of the process he cites Jehovah, the god of the 
Hebrews. In the earliest Hebrew records Jehovah is an im- 
moral anthropomorphic person, but undoubtedly, says Mr. Lang, 
he was at an earlier stage moral; he had fallen from his high 
estate of the olden time when he was morally the equal of the 
Bushman Cagn and the Australian Daramulun and Baiame. No 
Hebrew or other Semitic ground for this statement is adduced 
or claimed by Mr. Lang, but in his mind it is demonstrated by 
the consideration that, if it were otherwise, the Hebrew theistic 
system would be inferior to that of all other primitive peoples. 
That is, he rests his construction of religious history on what he 
holds to be an established fact, namely, that all original creator 
gods are eternal and moral. The subsequent degeneration of 
these gods he ascribes to the influence of the animistic belief, a 
later growth, which, while it has given us as a precious posses- 
sion the doctrine of the soul, led the popular fancy at first into 
all manner of degrading customs of worship and repulsive stories 
of gods. The alleged facts of savage belief on which this super- 
structure is based have been criticized by several recent writers,’ 





1 Notably by Mr. Sidney Hartland, in Folklore, 1898. 
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and their details need not be repeated here. I wish to call atten- 
tion to one or two errors into which, as it seems to me, Mr. Lang 
has fallen in the interpretation of his evidence. 

One preliminary remark may be made. It has been said by 
eminent authorities that early religion has no connection with 
morals. This statement may mean that early morals are very 
low, or that early gods take no account of the conduct of men; 
the former of these propositions is to be taken with a ‘‘dis- 
tinguo,” the latter is contrary to much that we know of early 
peoples. As to the first, it is generally held (and it is admitted 
by Mr. Lang) that the moral character of a god is that of his 
worshipers, so that from the ethical attributes of a deity we may 
infer the ethical ideas of the community at the time when these 
attributes are ascribed to the deity; if he be thought of as a 
person, he must have some sort of moral character, and this 
must be included in the religion of the time. As to the second 
proposition, it is difficult, from paucity of data, to bring con- 
vincing evidence on one side or the other. Even the remark- 
ably full and clear description of the Central Australians given 
by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen leaves much unexplained. These 
tribes do not appear to connect conduct with any superhuman 
being; but, on the one hand, they seem to have no religious 
worship of any kind, and indeed no gods; and, on the other 
hand, they have a definite system of moral conduct, so that, if 
they have gods, we cannot say that these do not take account 
of moral conduct. The question is well illustrated by the Old 
Testament records: if we looked only at the denunciations of 
the people by the prophets, we might conclude that the Israelit- 
ish religion of the time was quite divorced from morality, that 
the Yahweh of the popular faith cared for nothing but his per- 
quisites of sacrifice; yet we can hardly suppose this possible of 
a community that produced the prophets and the legal codes, 
We find generally in savage peoples that the marriage laws 
(which are usually strict) are under the protection of the gods. 
As far as the evidence goes, it cannot be said that the gods ever 
stand aloof from morality as it is understood in their communi- 
ties.’ The question of the sort of morality in vogue in any 
given place and time is one of prime importance. 





1 Of the two sorts of service offered to the gods, the ritual and the 
moral, the former is apt to be more in evidence ; the latter may easily 
be overlooked by the observer. 
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Mr. Lang has collected a large mass of material going to show 
that many early creator gods are morally pure and high. He has 
omitted certain other material that looks in a different direction, 
but there is an element of truth in what he says: we do find 
good ethical ideas and customs in low tribes. What he fails to 
give due weight to is that this ethical element, embodied in the 
person of the god, represents nothing more than the simple 
kindly instincts and social necessities of all communities. Man 
is born with certain impulses of sympathy, which he shares to 
some extent with the lower animals. These impulses, when not 
counterbalanced by the selfish instinct, lead him to treat his 
fellow-man or fellow-animal with kindness. The well-known 
story of Mungo Park is a good illustration of natural sympathy. 
Savage man is free from some of the complications of civilized 
life—from the selfish impulses arising from the accumulation of 


personal property and from the innumerable obligations spring- 


ing from multiplied relations with fellow-men. This simplicity 
of savage life gives it such an air of innocence that some phil- 
osophers have held that civilization means declension in virtue. 
That is an unwarranted fancy, but doubtless the simple virtues 
exist among savages.’ Further, as soon as society is organized, 
some rules respecting regard for life and property must be estab- 
lished, It is not strange that Mr. Lang’s savages should have laws 
against murder, theft and infringement of marriage rights, and 
that the gods should be the guardians of the laws. And this is 
all that is involved in his contention regarding early moral 
creators. They embody the current morality, and that repre- 
sents the natural impulses of human beings.* It may be added 
that the ‘eternal’ character that he ascribes to early gods is of 
an equally simple nature, On this point the statements of 
savage theology are often vague: the creator may have had a 
beginning or he may not. Where he is conceived of as without 
beginning, this is due to the necessity of having some fixed 
point of starting. It is the negation of beginning and not the 
affirmation of eternity. It is impossible to go back and back 





1 This remains true after the abstraction of probable or possible influ- 
ence from contact with whites. 

* See, for example, the precepts of the Kurnai god, given by Howitt, 
in Journ. Anthr. Inst., 1885, p. 813. 
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for ever 





one must pause somewhere.’ How a given tribe came 
to fix on a certain person as the originator of the world, we 
cannot say; any such determination has been preceded by a 
long period of which no records exist, and the conception of 
the creator is doubtless a relatively late achievement. 

The view that the animistic cult has induced degeneration 
appears to rest on a confusion of ideas, Since the morality of 
the religion of any period is the morality of the community of 
the period, decadence in theistic conceptions must mean deca- 
dence of society; but the theory of a universal social degenera- 
tion will hardly find favor even with Mr. Lang. Though it is 
far from being proved that mythology is.a product of animistic 
belief, it is true that the morality assumed in early myths (and 
in later ones as well) is often inferior to that ascribed to the 
great gods. Theology and mythology represent, to a certain 
extent, two distinct lines of thought, two currents, as Mr. Lang 
well puts it, flowing together through religion. Theology deals 
with the conduct of life, mythology with the construction of 
the world and of society. For this reason the latter permits the 
play of popular fancy to an extent not generally possible in the 
a distinction 
that Mr. Lang fails to make. When men approach the gods in 





former. Mythology is not religion but science 


worship, they think of them as the guardians of the existing 
social laws; when they undertake to account for the origin of 
things, they are unrestrained by moral law, and may give loose 
rein to the baser side of human nature. It is the difference 
between dealing with the present, for which men feel responsi- 
ble, and dealing with the past, for which they do not feel 
responsible. One example is found among the Central Aus- 
tralians, whose stories of the ancestors (creators and social 
constructors) set at naught all the ethical customs that the 
people now observe with the utmost strictness. An example 
of a slightly different character is furnished by the extermina- 
tion law of Deuteronomy (ch. 13), and Joshua (chs. 6-11), 
which has in mind a former vanished situation, and would 
probably have been impossible for the end of the seventh 





! This doubtless is the signification of the Central Australian Ungam- 
bikula, ‘‘ out of nothing” (Spencer and Gillen, Central Australia, p. 
388), not, however, exactly ‘‘self-existing,” as Mr. Lang renders it 
(Making of Religion, p. xxi). 
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century b. C. in the kingdom of Judah. What the Israelites 
in the time of the conquest actually did to the Canaanites was 
far more humane than the policy ascribed by the later writers to 
Yahweh; but we should not call this a proof of ethical degen- 
eration. 

There is, however, another consideration, which has been 
well stated by Mr. Lang himself.’ Myths often contain expres- 
sions of early usages and ideas that are condemned by a later 
age. Cannibal gods, for example, had their origin in a cannibal 
society, and polyandrous goddesses in a polyandrous society.’ 


Stories of this sort continue for a long time to stand side by 
side with elevated conceptions of the character of the gods; the 
examples are too well known to need citation. Here, again, 


we have not degeneration, but rather the opposite. It is the 
antagonism between the more advanced and the more backward 
circles of the community; an antagonism that exists, so far as 
we know, everywhere and at all times. Some portion of the 
morally low mythical material reflects the usages of a former 
time. We cannot say which of the two lines of thought, the 
religious and the mythical, was the earlier. Probably they 
began at the same time; the wish to account for the world was 
probably coeval with the impulse to enter into relations with 
the superhuman powers.* The fact suggests another point that 
Mr. Lang appears not to have had in mind. He has observed 
that in some cases, among savage tribes, morally low stories 
occur in conjunction with morally high conceptions of deities, 
and in these cases his explanation is degeneration. But the 
same fact appears in Homer, and the explanation is probably 
the same in the two cases. In Homer we easily recognize a 
fairly high moral conception with a background of low myths, 
and we assume that the Homeric period was preceded by a long 
period of barbarism. We have probably to assume a similar 
condition in the savage history known to us. But Mr. Lang 
appears to take it for granted that Daramulun, Baiame, and the 
rest are primitive, and he cannot account for their moral eleva- 





' In the first edition of his Myth, Ritual and Religion. 

* See Barton, Semitic Origins, ch. 2. 

3 There are facts that appear to militate against this view. The ques- 
tion is too large to be discussed here. 
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tion except by the supposition of a primitive ethical intuition 
in the human soul. Now, from the point of view of theism, 
human nature is a divine revelation, and human thought a 
divine intuition, and so far he is right; but he apparently 
wishes to see in high savage morality a full-grown intuition 
independent of the ordinary processes of human growth. His 
hypothesis involves the supposition of a full-grown social order, 
since the ethical laws to which he refers relate mainly to the 
constitution of society. He forgets that a hundred millenniums 
of human experience lie behind the gods of the lowest tribes we 
know. In this space of time there is room for any development 
that we can conceive, and there is a possible explanation of the 
ethical differences between mythology and religion. 

In another point Mr. Lang’s conception of religious history 
seems to be not well thought out. In the first place, he is 
under a misconception in supposing that he stands alone in the 
view that a god is not necessarily a development out of a 
ghost or a beast, but may have been originally thought of as a 
man-like being; others have held this view.’ Thus he spends 
much time in assailing a position that is by no means the reign- 
ing one, and he seems to suppose that in refuting it he is over- 
throwing the argument for a gradual development of the idea 
of a god. He makes the mistake of parcelling off the genealo- 
gies of superhuman beings too sharply. All spirits, according 
to him, come from ghosts, and all high gods from man’s primi- 
tive intuition of an exalted person who is creator and father. 
But, with our ignorance of early human history, it is impossible 
to rest in this smooth and simple division. If we had records 
of savage history for some thousands or myriads of years, we 
might venture to frame a definite theory of theogony; as a mat- 
ter of fact, our knowledge of this history extends over only two 
hundred or three hundred years at most, and even in this short 
space it is most meagre. Moreover, such knowledge as we have 
of the history of human ideas and customs leads us to suppose 
that every idea or custom is complex, and has reached its existing 
form by the convergence of many lines of thought and experi- 
ment. It is not possible to say whether man began by deifying 
beasts or inanimate objects or human beings or ghosts or by 





1 Among them Mr. Hartland. 
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imagining great superhuman man-like beings as the authors of all 
things. There are facts that may be adduced in favor of all 
these hypotheses. Who can tell by what devious routes early man 
reached well-defined conceptions of the unseen Powers? We 
have to content ourselves with chronicling the earliest facts we 
ean find, and awaiting the discovery of new facts that may 
throw light on the problem. 

Mr. Lang attaches great importance to the fact that in many 
cases the ‘thigh gods” of savages are not approached with 
sacrifices and offerings, and, as he thinks, were never so wor- 
shiped. Such propitiation was reserved, he holds, for the 
undignified greedy spirits of ancestors and similar inferior 
supernatural beings. It is possible that certain gods have never 
been mollified by gifts or importuned for blessings; but in the 
nature of the case it is impossible for us to determine whether 
or not this is true. The memory of savages reaches back to no 
remote period, and what the original custom was they cannot 
tell. Possibly many ancient gods shared the fortunes of the 
Zulu Unkulunkulu,’ who lived so long ago that the recollection 
of him had become dim, and the people’s interest turned to their 
ancestral ghosts. With such changes in popular cults we may 
compare the Babylonian and Greek succession of divine dynas- 
ties, in which the somewhat vague figures of Heaven and Earth 
yield to nearer and more human deities. And in fact the savage 
Supreme Beings, described by Mr. Lang, commonly dwell in 
Heaven, and are more or less removed from the passions and the 
affairs of men. On the other hand, such creators or construc- 
tors as (according to Spencer and Gillen) the Central Australians 
recognized were decidedly human in their purposes, plans and 
modes of action, and neither to them nor to the spirits of the 
dead were gifts offered. These people seem to have no social 


relations proper with superhuman or extrahuman beings; they 
believe that their world was made or shaped by such beings, 
but, for themselves, they are satisfied to live their lives with 
such social regulations as have been devised by them in the 
course of ages. They are very nearly in the position of cer- 
tain circles of our own time, who hold that the world was made, 
but see no advantage in entering into relations with the maker. 





1 As described in Callaway’s Amazulu. 
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In this case, as in many others, modern thought, by philosophi- 
cal reflection, has reached a conclusion not substantially differ- 
ent from that held vaguely by savages. We are unable to say 
whether or not the present creed of these Australians has always 
been held by them. If they once paid worship to the creator- 
ancestors, then some process has gone on in their history of 
which we know nothing. If they have never paid worship, 
they may represent an early sub-religious stage, possibly exist- 
ing at some time everywhere, in which no social bonds united 
man to the extrahuman powers whose existence he vaguely 
recognized, Out of such unworshiped powers may have come, 
in the course of time, the distincter moral figures to whom no 
worship was offered. It is not improbable that there were dif- 
ferent lines of development among different savage tribes, just 
as there have been among civilized peoples. We cannot explain 
how it was that the Indians and the Iranians, starting (as appar- 
ently they did) from the same body of beliefs, followed diverse 
paths, or how it was that both of these groups differed relig- 
iously so greatly from the Chinese. There appear to be initial 
and fundamental differences between the various savage systems 
of thought, and these, as well as their resemblances (in totemism, 
taboo, etc.), must be studied. 

In regard to the relation, as to their origins, between spirits 
and man-like gods, one obvious point is not always had in mind. 
There may be such gods that never were spirits, but the rise of 
a god from a spirit is by no means inconceivable. Mr. Lang 
and others sometimes speak of spirits as if they were regarded 
by savages as immaterial. We know, however, that they are 
supposed to have bodies, real, though of a peculiar character, 
not subject to the ordinary laws of human bodies: they move 
rapidly through air or water or solid earth, may assume differ- 
ent shapes or become invisible, yet eat, drink and sleep as 
human beings do. Now Ea, Indra, Zeus and Yahweh have just 
such bodies, and, so far as corporeal form is concerned, might 
once have been spirits. Nor is there any difficulty in supposing 
that out of a mass of spirits one might in time be clothed with 
moral qualities and supreme dominion;' and it is not necessary 





1 Professor Hopkins calls my attention to the fact that the Lord- 
Spirit of Yoga philosophy is at first just such a being—a separate spirit, 
morally superior to other independent spirits. 
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to hold that moral gods arose always out of the same primeval 
form. There are facts that seem to be more easily explained 


by the supposition of a difference of origin between gods and 


spirits. In the old Hebrew system the angels (ancient gods) are 
kept distinct from the spirits; and the Chinese, Hindu, Greek and 
Hawaiian ancestral spirits form a class by themselves apart from 
the gods. On the other hand, the two classes, gods and spirits, 
are often identical in functions and powers: the god of plague 
is not to be distinguished in this regard from the spirit of dis- 
ase; the Hebrew spirits sit in the divine council just as the 
angels do. Doubtless these civilized mythologies belong to a 
relatively late period, and presuppose a long preceding history ; 
but there seems to be no good reason why the same fundamental 
ideas should not be found in widely separated ages of religious 
growth. 

Sacrifice and animism are not certainly or necessarily coeval, 
and they do not imply religious declension. The beginnings of 
the sacrificial custom are not known to us, and we must beware 
of constructing the religious history of man from the few and 
uncertain reports we have received of savage beliefs. These 
beliefs have not yet been properly examined. When we have 
good opportunity to test the accounts of travelers we frequently 
find occasion to doubt their correctness. We criticise them 
from our several points of view; Mr. Tylor objects to one thing, 
Mr. Lang to another. Much contempt has been expressed for 
the reports made by travelers to the effect that certain tribes had 
no religious beliefs or usages; now, it seems, it may be neces- 
sary to guard against crediting savages with too much religion. 
But, whatever may turn out to be the truth on this point, we 
have to recognize the fact that sacrifice is connected with that 
sense of intimate relations between gods and men that has been 
the starting-point of the higher religions, Sacrifice has its mer- 
cenary non-moral side, and doubtless represents a religious con- 
ception inferior in certain regards to simple reverence for a just 
and loving deity. But it has its roots in human nature, and 
is an advance on a system in which the gods have nothing to do 
with human life. 
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Remarks on the Hebrew Text of Ben-Sira—By Crawrorp 
H. Toy, Professor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Anovr two thirds of the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira have now 
heen discovered (most of chapters 3-16, 30-32, 35-51, and parts 
of other chapters)—enough to justify a provisional opinion as to 
its character. The heated discussions of the last five years 
appear to have ceased, and a consensus of judgment is gradually 
being reached. The view is gaining ground that the fragments 
discovered represent a genuine Hebrew text, but a very corrupt 





one—a text that has passed through many hands, has suffered a 
variety of fortunes, and only to a limited extent furthers the 
reconstruction of the original book.’ The hypothesis that the 
Hebrew text, as a whole, is a retranslation from the Syriac or 
from the Greek or from both these, can hardly be maintained. 
The opposite view is supported by the following facts: (1) Ina 
number of cases the Hebrew is obviously independent of the 
Versions,” and sometimes enables us to explain the erroneous 
readings of the latter.* (2) While there is often agreement 
between the Hebrew and one or both of the Versions, the agree- 
ment is so irregularly distributed (the Hebrew inclining now to 
the Greek, now to the Syriac, in the same paragraph and even in 
the same couplet), that to suppose the scribe to be a translator 
would be to credit him with a highly improbable catholicity or 
capriciousness, or with a still more improbable spirit of critical 
research, (3) In the majority of passages the style has the 
qualities of the old aphoristic literature—the condensation and 
the curtness (sometimes approaching obscurity) of Proverbs and 





! This view is held by Neubauer, Cowley, Schechter, Taylor, Driver, 
G. Margoliouth, Smend, Bacher, Kénig, I. Lévi, Néldeke, Schiatter, 
Ryssel, Houtsma, Abrahams, E. N. Adler, Tyler, and others. On the 
opposite side are D. S. Margoliouth, and perhaps Bickell, Gaster and 
others. 

* See, for example, 8. 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 16, 9. 4, 11, 15, ro. 5, 7, 10, 17, 
18, 22, rz. 28. 

* As in 18. 32f., 19. 1, 20. 6, 36. 26. 
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Koheleth—a literary form that a late translator would not be 
likely to attempt or to attain. (4) The vocabulary is so similar 
to that of the latest Old Testament writings that, after exclud- 
ing a few Syriasms and Arabisms and some obvious imitations of 
Old Testament passages, we cannot regard it as belonging to 
the period during which translations would probably have been 
made; for such a period would almost certainly have betrayed 
itself by its diction. 

In connection with the Aramaisms and Arabisms that occur 
in the Hebrew fragments the question arises: How far are these 
to be referred to the original Hebrew text, or to the earliest 
form of Hebrew text that can be fixed, or to the diction of later 
scribes ? 

First, as to the Aramaisms. The composition of the Hebrew 
Ben-Sira may be placed at about 190 B.C., at which time the 
current spoken Hebrew was probably largely contaminated with 
Aramaic words and expressions. The facts that Assyrian and 
Jewish officers of the time of Hezekiah were acquainted with 
Aramaic (2 Kgs. 18. 26), that Aramaic was the official language 
in the western provinces of the Persian empire, that Aramaeans 
were found in large numbers in the West, that portions of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel are written in Aramaic—all these show 
that this language had penetrated deep into the common speech 
of the Jewish territory. The Chronicler, writing in the third 
century, employs a number of Aramaisms, and many more occur 
in Koheleth, a book that may belong to the same period as Ben- 
Sira, or may be a century or more later. A comparison between 
these two shows some interesting resemblances and differences: 


they are alike in their free secular tone and spirit, both stand- 


ing to a certain extent outside of the theocratic circle of inter- 
ests; they differ in the fact that Koheieth shows no interest in 
the sacred books, while Ben-Sira’s piety leads him to preserve 
the traditional expressions and grammatical constructions of 
classical Hebrew; thus, he freely employs wa with the Imper- 
fect, while Koheleth has largely adopted we with the Perfect. 
It cannot be supposed that Chronicles, Koheleth and other late 
Biblical books exhaust the borrowed Aramaic vocabulary of the 
time; Ben-Sira may have used many words not found therein. 
When we come down to the second century of our era, the 
point to which we can probably trace the existing text of Ben- 
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Sira (as will be shown below), the case is still stronger. Ara- 
maic was then the vernacular of the Jews, Ben-Sira’s book was 
not guarded by canonical sacredness and an authoritative text, 
and scribes might naturally introduce Aramaic words and 
expressions. In the succeeding centuries, down to the probable 
date of the MSS. of our Ben-Sira fragments (the tenth or the 
eleventh century) Aramaic influence continued. The linguistic 
relations, it is true, were modified: after the Moslem conquest, 
in the middle of the seventh century, the Jews, especially in 
Babylonia, began to adopt Arabic as their language of inter- 
course; but they continued to write in Aramaic or in Hebrew 
with a mixture of Aramaic (and Arabic), and the employment 
of Syriac terms by copyists would be natural. 

It thus appears that at no period in the history of the Hebrew 
text of Ben-Sira would it be strange to find that it contained 
Aramaic words. These might be of the Western dialect or of the 
Eastern; but it is not always easy to draw the line between the 
two in Jewish writings, for the reason that in these writings both 
dialects were affected by Hebrew. Such a form as O3P) (BS. 
37. 19), if it be an Imperfect, is certainly Eastern; but it is dif- 
ficult to make such a distinction in the vocabulary. 

The number of Aramaic words not found in Old Testament 
or in late Hebrew writings is not great. In addition to the one 
mentioned above (Q5M3) the following appear to be Syriasms. 
In 3. 13, DVY is employed in the sense ‘‘ forgive,” in imitation 
of Syr. pa; 8. 11, MIN, “depart,” if it be the right reading, 
is not Hebrew; but the word is, perhaps, miswriting of YY, 
and the text appears to be in disorder; 6. 7, 13. 11b, "D3, for 
which Saadia has WOH and FDI; 12. 13, 39. 30, 24 Mn. 
‘*heasts of prey,” Hebrew AIWA PYM or PINT ‘S33 30. 20c, 
JONI ‘feunuch” is translation of Syr. &399;' 8. 1, mw) 
‘*hard, eruel;” g, 18, $9 Sy NW'D; 31. 7, v3 ‘¢ stumble,” 
ef. 41. 2c; 38. 25d, PVP ‘‘discourses.” FYD (42. 12) 





‘It is impossible to understand 7/}§NJ here otherwise than in the 
sense of ‘‘eunuch,” and this sense is not Hebrew; the Hebrew word 
for ‘‘eunuch” is HD. Arabic gdiuaSt Sead is ‘‘ treasurer,” and 
an evvovyoc might be a treasurer, or might be a ‘‘ trusted” person in any 
position ; but this fact does not warrant us in regarding ‘‘ eunuch” as 
a Hebrew signification of 9X3). 
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‘‘among ” (=f))’3) is doubtful; it occurs in Pr. 8, 2, and may 
perhaps be regarded as a neohebraism. 

Very few Arabisms occur in the fragments. If the reading 
of 12. 3 (WY NP APT [r. 1] OI Ye MII? 7DW PN) 
be correct, PII must be taken as identical with Arabic gw 
—the word is not elsewhere found in Hebrew or Aramaic.~ The 
Versions, however, do not so understand it: Greek has évdeXexiLovre 


‘* persistent,” apparently reading some form of fj; Syriac has 
"9 ; apparently reading Piel or Hifil of FJ. Smend, fol- 
lowed by Ryssel, emends to (799%, translating: ‘‘there is no 


advantage for him who leaves wicked men in quiet.” The 
objection to this reading is that it fails to bring out the point 
demanded by the connection, namely, the diverse results of giv- 
ing to the righteous and to the ungodly; thus, in v. 7: ‘‘ give 
to the good and withhold from the bad.” Failing of a better 
explanation, we shall have to suppose that a root Pj ‘‘ give” 
did exist in Hebrew, or that the form here used is an Arab- 
ism that came in to the Hebrew vocabulary not from late scribes 
(since Septuagint and Syriac had nearly these consonants), but 
at an early period. 

The stem pon undoubtedly occurs (38. 1 and elsewhere) in 
the sense ‘‘create,” a meaning found elsewhere only in Arabic. 
It is possible, therefore, that in Ben-Sira it is an Arabism, the 
insertion of an Arabic-speaking scribe; a fact that would not be 
at all strange, since Arabic became the language of the Jews in 
the Moslem realm probably before the tenth century. Several 
scholars (Néldeke. and others) hold, however, that the sense 


> 


‘*create” may be good Hebrew. The stem has acquired sets of 


opposed meanings, on the one hand, ‘‘create,” on the other 
hand, ‘* perish,” and both may be derived from an original sense 
’ 


‘*divide, measure, arrange.” It is conceivable that the mean- 


’ existed in Hebrew, and only by accident does not 


ing ‘** create’ 
occur in the Hebrew texts. Yet this cannot be said to be likely, 
and there is no difticulty in accepting the word as an Arabism. 

The participle AP Ww" ‘shining ” (50. 7) appears to be an 
Arabism. One may doubt the origin of FUP ‘have regard for, 
honor” (38. 1), a meaning that may come naturally from the 
common Old Testament sense ‘‘ pasture, feed, take care of.” 
The special sense ‘‘honor” may have come in under Arabic 


influence. 
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It is to be noted that, while there are almost certainly cases of 
translation from a Syriac text (notably in the acrostic, 51, 12- 
30), not all seeming cases of translation are to be so explained. 
As an illustration we may take 46, 20, in which the first couplet 
(speaking of Samuel) reads: ‘‘and even after his death he 
allowed himself to be consulted, and declared to the king his 
ways.” Here the word ‘‘ ways” does not agree with the Old 
Testament narration and is obviously inappropriate; the Greek, 
the Syriac and the Latin have ‘‘his end,” which is what the 
connection demands; the Hebrew P37 is a synonym of 
YPINTN, and this is a corruption of JYINN. As the Syriac 
has PUTVNN, it is natural to suppose (as Lévi does) that the 
Hebrew is a translation of the incorrect Syriac form. Buta 
Hebrew scribe with the Syriac before him would probably have 
written the familiar Hebrew word FUN and not WI. The 
latter is more simply explained as a variation, by a Hebrew 
scribe, of Hebrew PIN, which would be accounted for as a cor- 
ruption of the original Hebrew FYIAN. 

The question arises, how far we can now establish the original 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. The answer must be, that it is not 
possible to fix the original asa whole. There are many passages 
in which there need not be doubt as to the form, and there are 
many in which both form and meaning are questionable. The 
most that can now be attempted is to establish a probable 
text of about the third century of our era. In general, our 
Ilebrew fragments agree with the quotations in Saadia, and 
therefore may be taken to represent the current text of the tenth 
century. The Greek, Latin, and Syriac Versions furnish a some- 
what corrupted text of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, and 
the Talmud quotations appear to be in general accord with the 
unglossed Greek (Gs.). In the Hebrew and the Versions we 
have probably two generally independent lines of tradition; the 


one coming down chiefly or wholly through Palestinian and 


Babylonian Jews, the other coming chiefly through Alexandrian 
Jews and Christians. The former retained the original Hebrew, 
and there is no evidence that a Jewish Aramaic translation of it 
was made. The existence of the Hebrew was known to Jerome, 
but, instead of going to the original, he adopted the Old Latin 
Version without revision;—a regrettable procedure, as a trans- 
lation by Jerome would have gone far to fix the text of the 
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fourth century for us. As it is, the Old Latin offers a highly 
glossed text of about the third century, and this may be controlled 
in part by the Syriac and the unglossed Greek. Such comparison 
being made, we have in the Versions a text standing at the dis- 
tance of about four centuries from the original translation into 
Greek, and bearing the marks of scribal carelessness and revis- 
ion. The Syriac translator undoubtedly exercises his editorial 
functions often freely, and it is not improbable that Ben-Sira’s 
grandson took liberties with the text in the interests of Greek 
clearness and smoothness. The Hebrew, on its side, had suf- 
fered similar fortunes. In the third century it had been nearly 
five hundred years in the hands of scribes, and it would have 
been a miracle if it had escaped without additions, omissions, and 
corruptions. Our fragments are burdened with another long 
period (about four hundred years) of transmission ; yet, after 
eliminating obvious blunders of writing and arrangement, we 
may conclude that their text is not very different from that 
known to the Talmudic writers, after this latter, in its turn, has 
been freed from excrescences. The result is that we reach two 
main text-records in the third century, one Hebrew and one 
Greek. When these are compared, it appears that their agree- 
ments and disagreements are so involved that it is impossible to 
distinguish families of manuscripts in a strict sense. We are 
rather led to the conclusion that the constant activity of scribes 
throughout the Christian and Jewish worlds had produced a 
considerable variety of readings, and that these are distributed 
among the different groups according to laws with which we are 
not acquainted, For convenience’s sake we distinguish two 
Greek types, one Syriac, and two or three Hebrew, but an 
archetypal text accounting for all these we are not yet able to 


construct. 














The Collection of Oriental Antiquities at the United States 
National Museum.—By Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, U. S. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Tue beginnings of the Section of Oriental Antiquities at the 
National Museum were described by Dr. Cyrus Adler in this 
Journal, vol. xiii, pp. ceciff. Since then it has slowly but 
steadily grown, and though it is still in the ‘*day of small 
things,” it comprises sufficient material to be representative in 
its several divisions. 

The section is now officially divided into the ‘‘ Division of 
Historic Archaeology” and the ‘‘ Division of Historic Relig- 
ions,” both forming a part of the ‘‘ Department of Anthro- 
pology.” 

The Division of Historic Archaeology occupies the two alcoves 
west of the Rotunda, The visitor’s eye is attracted to them by 
the colossal composite figures of the human-headed winged lion 
and bull which guard the entrance to these compartments as 
they once guarded the entrance to the palaces of the Assyrian 
kings. Inside are installed the collections of Biblical, Assyro- 
Babylonian, Egyptian and Hittite antiquities. The collection 
of Biblical antiquities includes casts of the monuments found on 
Palestinian soil, and some specimens of the geology and flora of 
Palestine; a collection of the musical instruments mentioned in 
the Bible; a series of the coins of Bible lands; a collection of 
the precious stones mentioned in the Bible; and objects belong- 
ing to modern life in the Orient, which serve to explain and 
illustrate many allusions in the Bible, such as a goatskin water- 
bag, millstones, Aoh/, ete. The Bible itself is represented by a 
collection of facsimiles of manuscripts, and old and rare 
editions of the original texts, as well as by copies of the most 
important ancient and modern translations. 

Of the Assyro-Babylonian objects may be mentioned, besides 
the composite figures referred to above, the black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser IT, the stele of Sargon II, found in Cyprus, the 
two Gudea figures from Telloh, Deluge tablets, a model of a 
Temple-Tower of Babel, made at the Museum after the descrip- 
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tions of the Temple-Tower of Borsippa, and a series of bas- 
reliefs. The most important recent accession from Mesopotamia 
consists in a collection of Judaeo-Babylonian magic bowls, 
inscribed in Hebrew and Syriac respectively, and sixty seals 
which range in date from about 3,500 down to the Persian 
period. The National Museum now owns nearly a hundred 
Oriental seals and upward of three hundred flat casts of seals. 

Among the Egyptian antiquities, those connected with the 
funeral rites obviously form the principal part. There is a 
stately mummy well preserved in its original case. There are 
six finely wrought coffins, presented by the Egyptian govern- 
ment; besides funerary boxes, jars, scarabael, wshabti figurines; 
a series of squeezes from the tomb of Taia; facsimiles of Ani’s 
and Anhai’s papyri of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” ete. But also 
other objects, bearing on the religion, culture and history of the 
land of the Pharaohs, are not lacking. There are specimens of 
the geology and flora of Egypt, casts of the statues of some of 
the chief divinities and of the great historic rulers, such as 
Chefren, the builder of the second largest pyramid, Amenophis 
II, Seti and his great son Rameses II, Tirhakah, and others; 
also the facsimiles of the Rosetta Stone and the Canopus 
Decree. 

The monuments found in Asia Minor and North Syria and in 
part attributed to the Hittites, include, besides various divinities, 
composite figures, hunting scenes, etc., the colossal statue of 
Hadad and the torso of the statue of Panammu II, both of 


which bear ‘‘ old-Aramaean ”’ 


inscriptions. 

The Division of Historic Archaeology includes, besides two 
Persepolitan casts, a rare piece of mosaic, measuring about eight 
by six feet and representing a lion attacking a wild ass. This 
piece was taken from the floor of a temple of Astarte in Car- 
thage. Then the serpent column of Delphi, a cast of the bronze 
original now at Constantinople, which was dedicated by the 
confederate Greek cities to Apollo at Delphi after their victory 
over the Persian at Plataea (476 B. C.), and is thus a relic 
commemorating the first struggle of the Greeks for liberty and 


independence. 


Leaving the Division of Historic Archaeology and returning 
to the Rotunda, two colossal images of Visnu and Buddha, 
which, for lack of other accommodations, are placed at the foot 
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of the staircase, beacon the visitor to the Division of Historic 
Religions in the southwest gallery. Here the collections of cere- 
monial objects of six religions have thus far found a home, in 
fourteen large cases, besides a number of small Kensington 
cases. The cases are built in compartments, or according to the 
alcove system, so that each individual religious collection may 
be viewed and studied separately, without intrusion from another 
one, 

The first two compartments are occupied by the collection of 
modern Jewish ceremonial objects. The collection is perhaps 
unrivaled in completeness and in artistic and historical value. 
It comprises curtains of the Holy Ark; Torah scrolls with silver 
bells, breastplates and pointers; Megilloth in revolving cases of 
wood and silver of rare workmanship ; manuscripts of prayer 
books ; lamps, phylacteries, prayer-shawls, and other objects 
used in the service of the Synagogue. Then the objects used 
on feast days, such as the shofur, Inlab and ethrog, ete., and 
especially a complete set for the semi-ritual Passover meal 
(seder). One case is given to objects used on special occasions, 
such as utensils of circumcision, marriage contracts, wedding 
rings, a slaughtering knife, etc. Another case contains a series 
of embroideries and tapestries depicting Bible narratives, as the 
sacrifice of Isaac, the worshiping of the golden calf, the fight 
of David and Goliath, ete. 

Judaism’s daughter-religion, Mohammedanism, comes next, 
showing a model of a mosque, manuscripts of the Koran upon 
their inlaid stands, mosque lamps, flags and tablets, some of the 
equipment of pilgrims to Mecca, and the costumes and utensils 
of several of the Dervish orders. 

Graeco-Roman religious sentiments are illustrated by a set of 


statues and busts of the dei maiores, as well as minores, and bas- 


reliefs which depict mythological scenes, as the battle of the 
gods with the Titans, etc. A collection of sepulchral and votive 
tablets allows a glimpse into the popular religious views and 
practices. 

Leaving this classic ground, the visitor is transferred in spirit 
to East Asia. There he first meets Brahmanism, which sways 
the millions of India. The collection comprises a set of marble 
images of the so-called trimarti gods and their suites, of the 
avatars of Visnu and some of the minor divinities. Special 
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notice deserve two. finely carved stone steles, representing 
Visnu and his retinue. Temple utensils, as lamps, vases, 
cruses, illustrate some of the Brahmanic religious customs. 
Caste-marks give opportunity for the explanation of the caste 
system, which plays such an important part in the religious, 
political and social life of India. The contemplative and ascetic 
element of Hinduism is illustrated by a series of models of 
Yogins and ascetic¢s in various attitudes. 

Buddhism, the offspring of Brahmanism, is represented by a 
rich collection, filling two alcoves, There is any number of 
representations of Buddha, in bronze, stone, clam shells, and 
carved and lacquered wood, some of which have much art value. 
No less varied are the forms and attitudes. The Cikya sage 
‘an be seen in the Burmese, Sinhalese, Japanese and Tibetan 
conceptions of him; sitting in meditation, preaching, blessing, 
and even reclining. The hierarchy is represented by several 
images of arhuts and monks. The elaborate ritual of Buddhism 
is illustrated by a large collection of musical instruments, cruses, 
‘andlesticks, rosaries, prayer-wheels, dorjes (vajras), ete. ; while 
among the representations of Buddhist sacred edifices may be 
especially mentioned a magnificent model of the Wat Chang at 
Bangkok, Siam. One case is given up to the syncretistic and 
popular accretions to Buddhism in China and Japan. The 
sacred literature of Buddhism is represented by the Siamese 
edition of the Zripitauka, presented by the King of Siam. 

Shintoism, the primitive national religion of Japan, which 
even now contests Buddhist supremacy in that country, is repre- 
sented by a collection of shrines and their contents, as the go-he/, 
mirror, etc., and some votive tablets. 

A Korean sorcerer’s outfit and a collection of amulets 
complete the exhibit of religious ceremonial objects in its 
present status. 

The National Museum also possesses a collection of objects 


belonging to Christian ceremonials, including some valuable 


icons, priests’ vestments, croziers, altar coverings, chalices and 
other church paraphernalia, of the Eastern branch of the Church 
as well as of the Western. It is expected that in the near 
future a special alcove will be set aside for the exhibition of 
this collection. 





The Name of the Ferryman in the Deluge Tablets.—By Mr. 
S. H. Lanepon, Columbia University, New York City. 


Tue name of the ferryman in the Deluge Tablets has had a 
varied history. It was first read by George Smith, Ur-Hamsi, 
giving syllabic value to the first sign and ideographic value to 
the second. In the translation of Smith’s book into German, by 
Hermann Delitzsch, the same reading was followed. Sayce, in 
1880, read Nes-fa, on the basis of a bilingual tablet which he says 
Pinches had discovered and which explained the sign rer, ur, 


as meaning Nesu, a young lion. Sayce was also the first to 
give the reading Ka for <4, which he says is never written + 


with five heads, as George Smith reads (passim). No one 
besides Mr. Pinches has given any evidence of the reading Nesu 
for Iref. Sayce himself did not see the tablet; it is not men- 
tioned in Briinnow’s Syllabar, nor by any other scholar. Sayce’s 
reading has been followed by no other editor. 

Jensen, without comment, read Arad-Ea in his Cosmoloyie, 
1890. Jeremias in the same year, a little later, followed 
Jensen; and again two years later, in Roscher’s Mythological 
Dictionary, he read also Arad-Fa. 

Prof. Jastrow followed in 1898, reading Ardi-Ka. The read- 
ing ardu for iitat has no warrant other than its being a syn- 
onym of amélu. The reading amélu for ret is certain. The 
only reading, therefore, warranted by known information is 
Amél- Ea, : 

The name of the boatman occurs six times in tablet X., written 
always iret 4“ (ur followed by the sign with four heads). In 
tablet XI. the name occurs ten times, but the readings here do 
not agree. Column vi. lines 1 and 32 read +. five heads; line 
14 of column vi, <<<, three heads [Haupt’s Texts]. The name 
of the boatman of the ark in the time of the Deluge is commonly 
read Puzur-Bél or Puzur Shadfi-Rabft, ‘‘the one hidden from 
Bél;” written #— ,,°77 et rr“ EF . 


Now I mean to defend the following theses: 
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1. The original name of the boatman of the ark was Amél- 
Bél. 

2. This was changed to Puzur-bBél, for theological reasons, 
by the priests. 

3. The name was changed to Amél-Ka by the same influence. 

It has been assumed on the basis of R. 44, 48¢ that the sign 
{| with five heads, can be read Ea; but this is based only on the 
reading Amél-Ea for iitat >, that is, only in connection with 
this name. Now the readings Ka for 4 and Bél for { are 
already clearly established. If, then, the popular name of the 
boatman in the origina] legend, AméIl-Bél, with five heads, was 
changed to Amél-Ea by the dropping of one head, it would not 
be unnatural for the reading Amél-Ka to be given to the old 


way of writing, viz. J s@¢ by the scholars who composed the 


syllabars. This would account for the mistaken reading in R. 
44, 48c, quoted by Briinnow. The old reading Amél-Bél again 
occurs twice in Prof. Haupt’s texts, which would prove either 
one of two things: (1) a cropping out of the traditional folk- 
name of the boatman, or (2) the giving of the name Amél-Ea to 
the old reading without changing the reading itself. 

In tablet XI. the story is told of how Bél and other gods 
of the pantheon planned to destroy all men. Fa foils the plot 
by causing a boathouse to be built, and saves at least three per- 
sons, Sit-Napishtim and his wife, and Amél-Ea the boatman. 
The story has been worked over by the priests. The accurate 
measurements of the ark, the rules for uttering incantations 
over the sick hero Gilgamish, the attributing of the deliverance 
of men to Ea, the father of Marduk, patron deity of Babylon, 
all point to priestly influence working upon an original folk- 
legend of the destruction of the world by water. Sit-Napish- 
tim’s father is also called Kidin-Marduk in tablet TX. line 6. 

In the plan of Ea, Bél is deceived. The ark escapes his 
attention, it is literally ‘‘hidden from him” together with the 
voyagers, and thus Ea preserves men. By a slight change of 
the last sign, the part Bél of the boatman’s name is changed to 
Ra. If then, as I have supposed, the name was originally writ- 

ten iitat ?. either of two things may have occurred: (1) Either 
the priests played upon the sign iret (as they had already upon 
the sign %) by using it as the last part of the epithet Puzur, 
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thus calling the boatman ‘the one who was hidden from Bél’; or 


(2) Pu-Zu is to be read as an ideograph meaning, perhaps ‘‘ 


pro- 
tection,” and the translation of the lines would be, ‘‘ To manage 
the ship I gave the boat together with its goods into the care 
of Amél-Bél the skipper.” Col, ii, lines 38-39: 

U-na pi-hi-i 8a Elippi ana | Pu-Zu| Amé-Bé (“mél) malahnu, 

Challu at-ta-din a-di bu-Se-€-8u. 

This hypothesis accounts for the confusion of readings in 
tablet XI., and tends to confirm the argument already set forth 
by Professor Jastrow for the arrangement of the story both in 
toto and in detail, by priests who desired to carry out certain 
ideas in the Epic of the Zodiac. 

The history of the word then would be: 

1. Popular name in the old legend, Amél-Bél iitat . 

2. Perhaps changed later under priestly influence to Puzur- 
él (written also with the epithet ‘‘shadf rabii” for Bél). 

3. Changed permanently to Amél-Ea tat “. 

Weight is also given to the theory that ur was the original 
first part of the name, and was used purposely as the last part 


. . % o? . . . 
of Puzur; inasmuch as the form (gs is rarely written in the 


construct with double u, and in the other case where puzru is 
used in a proper name (Puzur-Ashur), the construct state is 
written with the usual form Pu-zur. 





Specimens of the Popular Literature of Modern Abyssinia. 
—By Dr. Enno Lirrmann, Princeton University, Prince- 


ton, N. d. 


AmonG the popular works written in the modern Semitic 
languages of Abyssinia, there are many which are of interest to 
us, while some are even of considerable importance. I give 
here extracts from a few compositions of- this nature, written in 
dialects of Northern Abyssinia. 

The first of these is a small book in the Tigrai language, 
entitled, ‘‘ Story of the Journey of an Ethiopian from Ethiopia 
to Italy,” which was printed in the year 1895 in Rome. It is a 
very simple and natural tale of an African who never had left 
his country before. Its scientific value is mainly philological, 
but it interests us also from a human standpoint. In order to 
give an idea of the style in which the author, Fesha Giorgis, 
writes, I translate the passage where he describes his departure 
(p. 6, 1. 10-24); adding, however, that in a few places the trans- 
lation is not absolutely certain: 

‘¢Then [ took leave of my friends and acquaintances. Some 
of them tried to keep me back(?), and some of them said unto 
me: ‘You have been persuaded.’ But I, having now decided 
to go, replied nothing to the talk of the people. And in the 
evening [ started, according to the order of the major, to go to 
the steamer. And some of my friends accompanied me and 
came to the seashore, and there we took leave of one another. 
But when the separation took place, my nature trembled, and 
two of my friends began to weep together, When that hap- 
pened we embraced each other again and I stepped into the boat. 
Until I reached the steamer, they stood on the seashore, to see 
me off. But I then, while turning my face towards them, until 
I came to the vessel, was not embarrassed. And when I had 
come on board the vessel, I waved to them with a white hand- 
kerchief. And they went away sad,” 

Going on, he describes his experiences in the Red Sea, the 


Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, where he has a very queer and 


disagreeable feeling, called with us sea-sickness; and finally in 
Naples and Italy. 
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Of quite a different character are two collections of texts in 
the Tigré language, which are of great interest both for the 
history of the Semitic languages and for the history of Semitic 
thought and civilization. In the first place, a collection of 
tribal legends (Stammessagen) of the Tigré people was published 
by Dr. Conti Rossini, in the Journal of the Italian Asiatic 
Society, 1901, under the title, ‘* Tradizioni storiche dei Mensa.” 
The reading of these texts reminds us strikingly of the tribal 
legends of the Israelitic clans in Canaan. Each tribe derives 
itself through a long line of ancestors from a heros eponymos, 
who in a manner is a personification of the tribe. This is 
shown also in an interesting way by a fact of grammar, as 
follows: two prominent tribes of the Tigré are Mensa‘ and 
Marya, but their tribe heroes are Mense‘iy and Mayriy ; 
that is to say, the adjective form expressing derivation or 


appurtenance is employed, just as though we had 99D) or 
; ) a 


"DPV? as names of persons, instead of D7 and JipPy”. in the 
Old Testament. The single heroes are then as usual brought 
into relation to each other as brothers, cousins, father and son, 
and ‘so forth. We see thus before our eyes, and ina mainly 
Semitic people, a process in development which in a similar way 
took place many centuries ago in the Hebrew nation. Of course 
traditions more or less like these are spread over almost all the 
earth, and on the other hand it is a little dangerous to compare 
times so remote from one another. But the Semitic character 
is so tenacious, and the elements of Semitic civilization, such as 
found for instance with the Bedouins, change so little in the 
course of time, that we are led to comparison wherever we find 
similar traces. 

As a specimen of the Tigré traditions I give here the story of 
Mense‘iy and Mayriy, the ancestors, or better, the representa- 
tives, of the Mensa‘ and Marya: 

‘*Mense‘iy and Miayray, without dividing the estate of their 
father, left [their brothers] Tor‘ay and Hazétiy and went to 
Haigat. And after that, they went out from Haigat to spy out 
the land, saying: ‘ Which will be the best for us ?,’ [and they 
went] to Eréta. And after they had gone to Erotaé, Mayray said 
unto Mense‘aiy: ‘In this Erota let us dwell, it is good.’ And 
after that said Mense‘iy: ‘ How can we dwell in this drought in 
preference to the two rainy seasons and the two harvests and the 
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two birth-times of the kine, [which are in Haigat]?’ So he went 
down [thither] with his brother. And after that the mule of 
Miayriy strayed, after they had gone down to Haigat. And 
Miyray and Mense‘iy sought for the mule both of them 
together. And when they went after her, she was waiting for 
them in Erété. Miayriy said unto his brother: ‘Thus hath the 
mule brought us again to our goal; let us dwell [here].? And as 
he did not yield to him, they parted. Miayriy settled in Erota 
and Mense‘aiy returned to Haigat. And each of them in his 
place begat children and grew rich. And when Mense‘ay 
longed for his brother, he went to see Miyriy; and Mayray 
likewise longing for his brother, went to see Mense‘fiy; and they 
met in Kadnat. And in the dark, each believing the other an 
enemy, they struck each other [with their lances]. But crying: 
‘This is my man, Iam Mense‘iy !’ and: ‘This is my man, Iam 
Miayray !’ they recognized each other, and embracing they 
expired together. And they were buried in Kadnat.” The end 
of this story is based on the same element as the widespread 
legend of the two fighting brothers,’ very closely related to that 
of the battle between father and son (Rustem and Zohrab, 
Hildebrand and Hadubrand),’ 

The second of the Tigré collections is found in a manuscript 
sent to me this winter from Abyssinia containing 214 songs in 
the Tigré language. It is the first collection of any size of 


Semitic popular poetry, excepting those in the Arabic language. 
Like the ‘* diwdn beni Hudhail,” we might call this a diwdn 
welad Tigré. The poems furnish very valuable material for 


linguistic, metrical and ethnological studies. The first texts in 
Tigré—the translation of the Gospel of St. Mark and of some 
Psalms, the Zradizioni published by Conti Rossini, and also 
these poems—are all of them the fruit of the industrious zeal of 
the Swedish missionaries. 

Mr. Sundstrém, one of these energetic and indefatigable men, 
sent me also an introduction in Tigré and Swedish to the first 





'Cf. Eteokles and Polyneikes, Hildibrand and Asmund, and the 
Scotch ballad, ‘The twa Brothers’ (Child, The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, No. 49). 

> Cf. the exhaustive treatment of these questions by Dr. Busse, Sagen- 
geschichtliches zum Hildebrandsliede, in Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur, xavi., Halle, 1900. 
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poem, and copious notes in Swedish on the poem itself. Of 
introduction and poem I present here an English translation: 
After the death of a certain chieftain, named David, a quarrel 
arose about the leadership; for the surviving son (Mahammad) 
was said to be a weakling, whom they did not desire for a 
chieftain. It is a custom for the chieftain to have a_ special 
strong-sounding drum, at the sound of which all the male popu- 
lation of the village must gather at the council place, if any 
important matter is to be transacted. Without this drum no 
one can rule. Therefore the rival party succeeds, after some 
intrigues, in getting the chieftain’s drum; and, while the legiti- 
mate successor is sleeping, installs its man as chieftain, and the 
drum sounds. The son of David wakes up, seizes the formida- 
able sword Qattin, jumps over the enclosure of his house, and 
stands suddenly on the council place. He cleaves the poor 
drummer with the flashing Qattin, and then turns around to the 
bard, who is just singing the praise of the newly installed chief. 
Death before his eyes, the bard now sings, to save his life, the 


following song: 


1. Not shall be despised in songs this Mahammad, the son 
of Gadal. 

His mother is not a slave, nor is his father a serf. 

His mother is the legitimate wife and a_ princess; his 
father is king and ruler. 

He is the offspring of Fekaik, the offspring of Nawed; 
he takes tribute from the free as well as from the 
tributary. 

He is the offspring of Claudius, the offspring of Theo- 
doros; he keeps back warriors, horse and foot. 

He is the offspring of ‘Egél, the offspring of Ekked; the 
offspring of the strong owner of Qattin, [the precious 
sword |. 

He is the offspring of Giweg, the offspring of Fekak; 
the offspring of the strong chief, whom all obey. 

He is a dark shouldered lion’s whelp, no lynx nor hyena. 

He is [like] an irritable camel, that does not allow his 


nose to be pierced, 


He is [like] a strong high-humped camel, that snorts 


wildly. 
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11. [Strong] like Mafarrah’s boat and like the firm house of 


Gahtin’s son. 
12. He is [like] the moon in the firmament; and [if he were] 
flour on the millstone, 
13. Who could make it to bread and eat it? It were a deadly 


poison, 





After the manuscript of the preceding had been sent in to the 
editors, I received a more complete version of this same poem, 
with more notes and a Tigré-Swedish vocabulary by M. Sund- 
An edition of this very valuable piece of work with a 


strom. 
translation of the whole into German will soon be published. 











Notes on the Old Persian Inscriptions of Behistun.—By 
Louis H. Gray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Bh. i. 65, vitaibis ‘omnia.’ 

One of the most difficult cruces in the Old Persian inscriptions 
is the passage Bh. i. 64-66, adam niyu@ drayam karahya ubi- 
Carik gaibamed maniyamed vibibiséa tyadis Gaumdata hya 
magus adind. Two years ago, in AJPh., xxi. 16-18, I sug- 
gested as a translation of these words: ‘I restored to the people 
the servants(?), and the live-stock(?), and the real estate, and 
the private property(?), of which Gaumita the Magian had 
deprived them.’ While the article mentioned was in press, a 
paper by Justi treating of the same passage appeared in 
ZDMG., lili. 89-92. He rendered the crux by ‘das Besitz- 
tum, die Dienerschaft, Hof und Haus nahm er ihnen.’ He 
adopted the reading (/)abdaéaris instead of abiéarigs, with which 
I have been unable to agree, despite Rawlinson, JRAS, O.S., 
xil., p. li., and he compared mdniyan with the Cretan gloss of 
Hesychios, pvwa* dovAea, instead of YAv. wmdnu, GAv. damanu 
(cf. AJPh., xxi. 17). Justi’s conclusions were criticized by 
Foy, ZDMG., liv. 341-355 (ef. also AWZ., xxxvii. 551-553), 
who returned to the reading whicuri, which he, however, like 
Spiegel,’ connected with New Persian curidan ‘to pasture’ and 
translated ‘Weideland,’ while he rendered mdniyam by 
‘Gebiude.’ After a renewed study of the passage and careful 
reading of the contributions of Justi and Foy, I find myself still 
adhering to my old view concerning abicaris gaidamed mani- 
yamed. With regard to the fourth word, read widibi¥ by 
Weissbach and Bang, I have changed my explanation mate- 
rially. My old rendering ‘private property(?),’ AJPh., xxi. 
17-18, where former interpretations are collected, is criticized by 
Foy, ZDMG., liv. 374, but his own discussion of the word, 349- 


SU A 


355, seems to me altogether untenable. From the »/@¢b4i#e¢a 


which Foy adopts instead of »/6°()((8/6"u he evolves v!(i)6Ui#- 


Ca or VW (DOD IMCS CA, = v! (i) tabisaéa-cd or uv! (i) da- 





1 Bartholomae, Altiran. Wtb., 1889, favors the same etymology. 
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bigaécas-ca, ‘Geschlechtsgefolgschaft (das sind: ‘die Gefolgs- 


> With a conjecture at once so bold 


leute der adligen Hauser”). 
and so unnecessary I cannot agree. 

I believe that the true reading and root-meaning of v‘(¢)6¢ib“- 
sca is that which is adopted by Bartholomae, Grundr. der 
ivan. Philol., i. 226, vidaibiséa, This view I have already put 
forth in JAOS., xxi. 181-182, when discussing the phrase hada 
vidaibis bagaibis, which I believe to mean ‘with all the gods.’ 
Foy, 350, raises an objection to the form adopted by Barthol- 
omae and myself, but his remarks seem open to criticism, ‘ Vor 


allem spricht dagegen,’ he writes, ‘dass v/é@a-, v‘isa-, v‘ispa- ‘‘all” 


stets plene geschrieben ist und nur v‘(7)6- ‘*‘ Haus, Heimat, Gesch- 
lecht” in der Behistaninschrift stets defektiv. Da nun sonst 
keine andren W drter ausser Namen defektiv geschrieben werden, 
so muss im Anfang von »/6b¢is das Wort v'(i)6- ‘‘ Haus, Hei- 
mat, Geschlecht” stecken.’ Why the orthography of the proper 
name Vistdspu, to which Foy evidently alludes, cannot be 
called into service here, I do not see. The Behistun inscriptions 
shows the scriptio defectiva v‘(i)stdspu in all instances of the 
word (ef. Rawlinson, JRAS., O.S., x., pp. xl, Ixx.). Contrari- 
wise, in all other inscriptions (excepting the late text Art. Pers. 
a 19), namely, Dar. Pers. a 4, Dar. Pers. e 4, Dar. Elv. 19, 
NR. a 12, Sz. b 6, Art. Sus. a3, we have the scriptio plena 
v'istaspa throughout. In exactly the same way the Behistun 
text has the scriptio defectiva »/(i)0iU“U#, 1. e., v/itaibis, while 
Dar. Pers. d 14, the only text other than the Behistun inscrip- 
tions where the word occurs unmutilated, shows the scriptio 
plena viOib8", i. e., v'iOaibis. I have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in adopting Bartholomae’s reading v/6uibis on the analogy 
furnished by the double orthography of the name of Hystaspes. 

I now turn to the meaning and construction of the word. 
The rendering is fixed, I think, by the phrase’ hada vidaihis 
bagaibigs ‘with all the gods,’ Dar. Pers. d 14, 22, 24. It is 
plain, furthermore, from previous discussions of the passage, that 


vidaibiséa is parallel in construction with abicaris gaitamed 





1 Tiele, Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst in de Oudheid, Amsterdam, 
1901, p. 361, maintained the old view still, as he wrote: ‘hada bagaibis 
vithibis’ bedeuidt zeker ‘met de goden van den stam,’ of misschien 
‘van het (konings-) huis.” 
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maniyamed, Bartholomae’s earlier view, Ar. Forsch., ii. 104, 
that the word is an instrumental plural used as an accusative, is 
the one which I hold now as I held it in my former paper (cf. 
also my explanation of the instrumental plural ravéabis as a 
nominative in wiv, raucahis Oakata dha ‘14 days were in course’ 
and similar phrases, AJP., xxi. 10). My ‘kiithne und bequeme 
Annahme,’ as Foy, 374, calls it, that the instrumental plural 
may be used as an accusative and nominative, is not without 
arguments in its favor, It seems to me almost impossible to 
deny that the Iranian possesses many other instances of this very 
usage. Collections of material on this subject may be found in 
Hiibschmann, Cusvuslehre, 265-66, Spiegel, Val. Gr., 428-429, 
Jackson, Av. Gramm., § 944 (unpublished, read in proof- 
sheets). That these forms, e. g., Av. staota?3, daman sracstdais, 
Janam anyais, daman vispais, satais, vacbyais, are real instru- 
mentals’ and not, as Johannes Schmidt, P/Jaralbild., 259-275, 
argued, forms with a nominative-accusative neuter plural suffix 
-78 seems clear for several reasons. First, not only neuters but 
masculines are found in this construction, e. ¢ 


, wrapstrais, azd- 


Wis, adzabis. Second, Schmidt himself, 272-273, admits that 


such a formation in -7% is unknown outside the Iranian. Third, 
the instrumental plural used as nominative-accusative agrees 
with the use of the instrumental singular as nominative (ef. 
Caland, AZ., xxxi. 259-261, Geldner, ibid., 319-323, Barthol- 
omae, Sprachgesch,, ii. 124-125, Grundr. der iran. Philol., i. 
134, Jackson, Av. Gramm., § 945 [unpublished]). Fourth, the 
syntactic usage may, I believe, be explained more easily than 
Delbriick, Val. Synt., i. 232-233, seems to think. 

For the use of the instrumental singular as nominative, Bar- 
tholomae, Sprachyesch., ii. 124-125, has, in my opinion, found 
the correct explanation. Other Indo-Germanic dialects offer 
parallels for the employment of the instrumental as accusative. 
The germ of the usage in Iranian is to be found in such phrases 
as Vd. 6, 49, Ava naram tristancin azdihis barama ahura mazda 
kva nidadama ‘where bear we the bones of dead men, O Ahura 
Mazda, where deposit them ?, Vd. 4. 5, 677% sutais haba-cibungam 





! The instrumental plural seems to be used at least once in the Gd#ds 
as a nominative, Ys. 28. 2, dyaptd asdt hata yais rapant6 daidit x'afré, 
‘boons in accordance with righteousness which are to place the rejoic- 
ing ones in glory.’ The passage is not, however, altogether certain. 
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nargm nabanazdistangin para-baraiti. ‘he brings three hundred 


like penalties to the nearest kin.”’ From phrases like these 
comes the later complete equivalence of instrumental and accus- 
ative, e. g., Ys. 55. 1, vispa gueasca tanvaséa azdabiséa ustan- 
(seu kohrpasca tavisisca bavbaséa urvdnomed fravasimea pairica 
dadamahi aéu va®bayamahi ‘all creatures and bodies and bones 
and frames and forms and power and intellects and soul and 
fravashi we both exalt and proclaim,’ Yt. 8. 33, avi as@ avi 
Soi6ra avi karsvean yais hapta ‘over seats, over abodes, over 
the seven zones.’ The Slavic and Germanic dialects offer 
close parallels to this usage. Slavic especially employs the 
instrumental of means with verbs of motion used intransitively 
which take the accusative when they are transitive. Thus we 
have Old Church Slay. vist narod verze hkamentiemt ‘omnis 
populus jecit lapidibus’ beside erizi kament na nia ‘tov dBov 
éx aity Badéerw. The usage is less common in Germanic, 
although instances are not lacking in Gothic, Old Norse, and 
Anglo-Saxon, e. g., Goth. uswatirpun dimma ut us pamma weind 
garda, ‘é€&éBarov airov ew Tov aymeddvos, Mark 12. 8 beside 
utwairpandans ina ut us pamma weinagarda, Luke 20, 15. 
Examples of the use of the instrumental beside the accusative 
are found also in Greek and in Sanskrit. For further literature 
and examples I may refer to Delbriick, Vy/. Syut., i. 257-260, 
Audouin, Déclinaison dans les langues indo-europeéennes, 19, 85- 
86, 179, 273-274, 371, Miklosich, Vgl. Gramim., iv. 695-700. 
It seems to me, therefore, that we are fairly entitled to assume 
that the functions of the instrumental of means approximated 
those of the accusative of the direct object in connection with 
certain verbs in Iranian as well as in Sanskrit, Greek, Germanic, 
and Slavic, and that by analogical extension the instrumental 
was frequently substituted for the accusative both in Old Per- 
sian and in Avestan. The syntactic usage which I here presup- 
pose does not, therefore, rest merely on its likeness to that of 
the Avesta, where corrupt transmission of text may frequently 
be a source of seeming abnormality in syntax, but on the broader 
basis of comparison with other dialect-groups of Indo-Germanic, 


I also regard v/6u7bi%, for reasons stated above, as meaning 





| I purposely omit instances of the accusative after ,/bar as being too 
frequent to require notice. 
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‘all,’ and I accordingly now render bh, i. 64-66, ‘1 restored 
to the people the servants(?) and the live-stock(?) and the real 
estate and all things(?) of which Gaumiata the Magian had 


deprived them.’ 


Old Persian tuvam kd; Doric «dé. 

The phrase twvam ka is found five times in Old Persian, Bh. 
iv. 37%, 41, 67, 70,87. Its Babylonian equivalent is mann atta 
‘quisque tu,’ Bh. 105, while the New Susian has “ai “akka ‘tu 
qui,’ bh. iii, 63-64, 66, 83, 84, 94. The old explanation of 44 
as a vocative singular masculine (e. g., Spiegel, Aedlinschr.*, 
213) can hardly be maintained, and Kern’s view in Caland, 
Synt. der Pron., 4%, that ha... Aya isthe Old Persian equiva- 
lent of Sanskrit yuh hugeit, seems equally untenable. Barthol- 
omae, Literuturbl. f. or Phil., i. 1%, Grundr. der ivan, Philol., 
i. 235, is on the right track when he regards 4a as a particle. 
On the other hand, it does not seem to me that xa is equivalent 
in meaning to ye or is even a mere interjection as he has sug- 
gested. The Old Persian word is rather to be compared with 
what I regard as its exact correspondent in Greek, Doric xa, 
Indo-Germanic *q7@ (cf. Brugmann, Gr, Gr.*, 543-544). A few 
examples will be sufficient to show that «a has, sometimes at 
least, a generalizing force. Theok. xi. 49, ris xa tavde Oar\accav 


, > eo5 - eo 
Exwv Kai kipa eXoro; Xvili. 57-58, vevueba Kappes és OpOpov, ered xa 


mparos dowddes e€ eivas Kedadnon dvacxwv eitpixa Sepay or Arist. 
Achurn. 799, &. ri FérOia padiota ; M. ravl a& xa didds. I therefore 


think that such a phrase as tuvam ka wsayabiyu hya aparaum ahy, 


Bh. iv. 37, should be translated, ‘thou whosoever shalt be king 
hereafter.’ 


Bh, iv. 44: RV. ii. 17. 7. 
Weissbach-Bang’s reading Amramaz| diya] taiyiya in Bh, iv. 


44 is very doubtful. Rawlinson’s copy (ef. also JRAS., O.S., 
x. p. lix.) has merely Awramez[da] and a blank space. On this 





! Old Persian vita is to be compared with Old Church Slav. visi, Lithua- 
nian visas, Indo-Germanic *wik-o-, while [ still hold to my former 
explanation of Old Persian visa beside vispa, Indo-Germanic *yik-ya- 
as due to sp>s(s) (AJPh., xxi. 7, see now Salemann, Grundr. der iran. 
Philol., i. 263). With the view of Foy, KZ., xxxvii. 538, that visa is 
from Indo-Germanic *wis-ko-, I am quite unable to agree. 
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he remarks, xii., p. vi., ‘The word between Awramazdd and 
yathda is certainly either mafyiya or taiyiya, the initial charac- 
ter being the only one subject to doubt.’ Spiegel reads accord- 
ingly Awramaz{da| taiyiya, Fr. Miiller, on the other hand, 
WZAKM., i. 59-62, preferred Anramaz[da| maiyiya, Neither 
the New Susian nor the Babylonian texts help us here. The 
Babylonian éss# (Bh. 98) would seem to point to wpustd or wpas- 
tam in the Old Persian version, but according to Rawlinson’s 
copy there is no room for such an insertion. On the other hand, 
the New Susian text (Bh. iii. 68) does not here contain piktu, the 
equivalent of wpasta, Perhaps the Uramasta-ra of the Susian 
tablet would lead us to infer some such form as the Awramaz- 
diya adopted by Weissbach-Bang (cf. also Weissbach, Achd- 
menideninschr, zeit, Art, 53-54, Oppert, Le peuple... . des 
Medes, 56-57, and against this Foy, ZV.WG., lii. 565, whose 
suggestions, however, both here and in AWZ., xxxvii. 539, I am 
quite unable to accept). In my own judgment it is possible to 
retain unchanged the reading of Rawlinson, especially since the 
Babylonian and New Susian versions do not exactly coincide in 
the passage under discussion.’ My own suggested reading of 


the text is auramaz|d*am*, iyiy*.|, i. e., auramaz| dam iyaiy|. 


This preserves exactly Rawlinson’s final results, it may be 
explained grammatically, and it seems to keep the general sense 
demanded both by the context and, apparently, by the Babylo- 
nian and New Susian versions. In my view ¢y«7y is the first 
singular middle of 7 ‘to go,’ where the termination is the same 
as in the imperfect (cf. for the present GAy. dadé ‘T place,’ 
YAv. dai&e, Skt. dadhe, and for the imperfect Old Persian 
avahaiy ‘1 carried,’ Avy. baire ‘I bore,’ Skt. avahe ‘1 carried’). 
The passage auramazdam iyaiy yoda ima hasiyam naiy durus- 
tum then signifies, ‘I betake myself to Ormazd as this is true, 
not false,’ or, more freely, ‘I call Ormazd to witness that this is 
true, not false.’* If the reading and interpretation here sug- 
gested be possible, there is an interesting parallel in RV. ii. 17. 





1 Several other instances of slight divergence in the different versions 
of the Achaemenian inscriptions are too well known to require recapit- 
ulation here (cf. Weissbach, Grundr. der iran. Philol., ii. 73-74). 

2My previous rendering, JAOS. xxii. 172, should be changed 
accordingly. I still think it just possible, however, that ya#d here 
introduces a clause of indirect discourse. 
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Ya which should be cited in this connection. The Vedic pas- 
sage in question contains the sole instance thus far noted of the 
first singular middle of ¢ in Sanskrit. The line is as follows: 


Pe ‘ a z ——— < , £ . , 
amajar iva pitroh saca sati samdndd G@ sadasaus tudm dye bha- 


gam ‘as a girl maturing at home dwelling with her parents, 
from the joint abode I betake myself to thee for weal.’ The 
words todm iye bhagam, which are important for the suggested 
reading of the Old Persian passage, are thus glossed by Siyana: 
stotaham bhagam bhajaniyarns dhanai tvdim iye .. . twdin ydee. 
I see no very great semantic difficulties in a development of 
meaning from ‘I go, betake myself, to Ormazd’ to a practical 
equivalent of ‘I call Ormazd to witness, so help me Ormazd.’ 
Certainly all epigraphical and grammatical requirements seem to 
me to be met by such a suggestion. 


Bh. iv. 46, avdt. 


The general sense of Bh. iv. 46 is clear both from the Old 
Persian and New Susian versions, the Babylonian being lost 
here. The third word of the line in the Iranian text is, how- 
ever, mutilated and doubtful. Rawlinson in his copy reads this 
word and the one before it aura|mazdaha, tya|miya (ct. also 
SJRAS., OWS., X., p. Xvill., lix.-lx., 247), but in his revisional 
note (xil., p. vi.) he says that the last four characters are cer- 
tainly aw“y".  Weissbach and Bang read api|maty, thus sub- 
stituting ¢ for Rawlinson’s ¢, But this can scarcely be the inten- 
sive upé (ef. their translation by ‘auch’), for that word occurs in 
the inscriptions only as an enclitic in the single phrase dura/y 
upiy or duraiapiy. Twould suggest the reading avd, which thus 
gives avamaiy. This avd is the ablative singular neuter for 
*avat' governed by aniyaséiy, which should take the ablative in 
Old Persian as it does in Avestan and Sanskrit (ef. Jackson, 
Av. Gramm., $965, n. 1 [unpublished, read in proof-sheets ], 
Speijer, Sansk, Synt., 78-79, Delbriick, Val. Syut., i. 216). 
The meaning of maiy is fixed by the New Susian rendering 





‘On the loss of final f in Old Persian see Bartholomae, Grundr. der 
iran. Philol., i. 188, Foy, KZ., xxxvii. 500-501. In passing I may note 
regarding Foy’s criticism of my view of tyand, Bh. i. 23, as expressed in 
AJPh., xxi. 12-13, that data is evidently plural, not singular (cf. the 
Babylonian rendering déndtu, Bh. 9). We should therefore expect 
tydnd instead of tyand if his view were correct. 
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“inena (Bh. iii. 70) and the enclitic pronoun thus stands in its 
proper position after avdt. The passage Bh. iv. 46-47, vasnda 
aural muzdaha av\amaiy aniyasciy vasiyastiy kartam ava 
avuhyday| a dipiyda| naiy nipsitam is then to be rendered, in my 
judgment, ‘by the grace of Ormazd much more than this was 
done by me. This is not written on this tablet.’ 


Old Persian duvitdtaranam : Old Church Slavic davé, Greek 467. 

The word duvitdturanam occurs twice, Bh. i. 10, a 17, in the 
Old Persian inscriptions in passages where no help is given by 
the Babylonian or New Susian versions. The latter text has 
indeed (Bh. i. 7) Samak-mar corresponding to duvitdtaranam, 
but as the New Susian word also is a az. Aey., it is useless for 
interpretation (cf. however, Foy, ZDMG., lii. 590). Early 
conjectures on the meaning of the Iranian term are collected by 
Spiegel, Meilinschr.*, 83-84. The second component is obvi- 
ously to be compared, so far as etymology goes, with Sanskrit 
(so already Benfey, Aveilinschr., 8). The 
word seems to mean ‘for a long time, from days of old’ (ef. 


4 ? 
turgna ‘crossing 


Justi, Grundr. der iran, Philol., ii. 417 and his references there ; 
see also Rawlinson, JRAS., O.S., x. 197, Benfey, Hetlinschr., 
8). Bartholomae, Grundr. der tran, Philol., i. 151, returns to 
the older rendering, best defended by Oppert, Le peuple. . 

des Médes, 113, 163, and adopted by Weissbach and Bang, ‘in 
doppelter Reihe.’ The historical difficulties in explaining the 


passage if duvitataranam has this meaning, are too considerable 


so be lightly overlooked. I incline, therefore, to the rendering 


‘from time of old,’ especially as I think this can be justified 
etymologically. The latest discussion of dunitdtaranam is by 
Foy, AZ., xxxvil. 546, who still adheres to his comparison with 
Latin dinturnus, Such an equation seems to me impossible. 
Whether Latin d/7 ‘by day, long’ stands for *diog-i or for *diéu 
(ef. Brugmann, Grindr., i.° 910, Stolz, Lat. Gramm.*, 131, 
Sommer, Lat. Laut- und Forment., 160), it seems clear, at any 
rate, that just as div-rivs is after the analogy of noctur-nus con- 
ceived as *noctu-rius (Stolz, 77), so din-turnus is analogical to 
the same woctur-nus divided *noe-turnus.' With dinturnus, 


then, duvitdtaranam has nothing to do, 





1 For further hints on the influence of nox on dies in Latin, see Som- 
mer, 429, Schrader, Reallexikon, 845-846. 
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The first component of the Old Persian word is to be com- 
pared with Greek 87-64, 8y-pov, dyv, Doric 80(¢)av (Alkman, frag. 
135, ed. Bergk),’ El. dav, O. Ch. Sl. davé ‘formerly,’ davini ‘ old,’ 
Armenian tevem ‘I continue,’ Latin da-rus, di-dum, Sanskrit 
di-rd (see Fick, Vyl. Wth., i.° 624, 1i.° 383, Hirt, Ablaut, 104, 
Hiibschmann, Armen. Gramm., i. 497, Prellwitz, Atm. Wrb., 
74, Brugmann, Gr. Gr.* 251). The same phonetic change is 


found in this equation as in the comparison of Old Persian duvi- 
tiya ‘second,’ with Sanskrit dvitiya, Greek dis, Old Latin duis 
(Pauli excerpta ex Festo, ed. Th. de Ponor, 47). I consequently 
feel little hesitation in rendering duvitataranaw ‘throughout a 


long period.’ I think, furthermore, like Foy, that we are 
entitled to compare the Old Persian word with the Vedic 
dvitd, Geldner, Ved. Stud., iii. 1, has very recently expressed 
himself as unfavorable to this view, apparently on semasiological 
grounds, Yet it would seem that the underlying force of dvitd 
as he has outlined the usage of the term, 1-10, may well have 
been ‘long, continuous, firm,’ whence were derived the mean- 
ings he assigns the word on a basis of Vedic philology and the 
native commentators. Until a better etymology shall have been 
suggested for dvitd, I should certainly prefer to compare it with 
Old Persian duvitataranam, and both these words with Old 


Bulgarian davé, Greek 8yv, and their cognates. 





' For éfv=*dehv cf. B 36, ovd’ ap’ éte div yoro. The phrases Armenian 7 
tevoy ‘forever’ and Old Bulgarian izi davina ‘from olden time’ may 
also be noted in this connection. Cf. further Kern, ZDMG., xxiii. 222- 
226, Osthoff, Etym. Parerga, i. 114*115. 





The Caradéa-tilaka Tantra.—By Dr. Artruvr H. Ewrine, 
Allahabad, India. 


Dr. RAseNpRA LALA Mirra once expressed the opinion that 
the Tantras constitute the life and soul of the modern system of 
Hinduism.’ While Tantra literature has made its way all over 
India from Tibet to Madras, it is chiefly to Bengal that it owes 
its origin. The writer just quoted, in his ‘‘ Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS.,” vol. iil. p. Xiv, points out that the Tantras have always 
held the field against the Vedas in the province of Bengal. 
Bengali Pundits have no Vedic MSS.; this he believes to be 
due to the fact that ‘‘ Bengal has never been the seat of a 
Vedie School, and consequently it has never been taught there, 
nor MSS. prepared and preserved.” These and other facts 
regarding the importance of the Tantras, especially in Bengal, 
are to be found in a recent pamphlet by Dr. K. 8. MacDonald, 
of Calcutta, entitled, ‘* Whether Tantra or Veda in Bengal ?” 
The same writer has also published information regarding Tan- 
tric literature in N.W.P. and Oudh, in Mysore and South India, 
and other pamphlets are in the course of preparation regarding 
the said literature in other provinces. 

The close relation of this branch of Sanskrit literature to the 
every-day religion of millions of Hindus, furnishes an adequate 
reason for careful inquiry into the contents of the various Tan- 
tric productions. Such inquiry is now being carried on under 
the leadership of Dr. MacDonald, at whose request work on the 
Carada-tilaka was undertaken. 

The Qaradi-tilaka appears as No. 160 in Aufrecht’s ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library.” He there 
gives a brief outline of the contents and adds, ‘* Carada-tilaka 
(Yimala alone being excepted) holds the first place among the 
mystic books; and, unless Iam mistaken, surpasses the rest in 
point of antiquity.” 

The Title. 

The meaning which the word ‘@arada’ is here intended to 

convey is not certain, but it is probably used as a name of 





1 Compare what is said in Indo-Aryans, vol. i. p. 404. 
VOL. XXIII. 5 
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Saraswati, who stands first in the list of deities worshipped in 
connection with various Mantras in the body of the book, i. e., 
from chapter vi, to chapter xxiii, The word Carada is not found 
in the 108 Upanishads which are tabulated in Jacob’s Concord- 
ance nor in the Amarakoga, It is, however, found as a name of 
Saraswati in Trikindagesha i. 1, 27. ‘ Carada’ is also the name 
of a kind of Sanskrit character, e. g., the Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda is written in the Caradi character. Here again the refer- 
ence, as Weber has said, JS., xiv., p. 405, is doubtless to Saras- 


wati, who is the tutelary goddess of speech and learning. 


The Author. 

At the close of the work, in chapter xxy., the author is stated 
to be Laksman, the son of Laksmi, who received it from Cri 
Krsna, who received it from Varunendra, who received it from 
Mahabala. 


General Character of the Tantra and Points Worthy of Mention. 

1. The Carada-tilaka is practically free from reference to the 
licentious practices which, marking the so-called ‘‘ left-handed” 
Caiktas, have done so much to bring them into disrepute. The 
only exception is in the general references to the power of cer- 
tain Mantras to bring women under control and to compel them 
to come where they may be wanted, e. g. ix. 100; x. 25, 70, 95, 
96, 111, 145. 

2. The Sitikhya-Yoga terminology prevails in the book; the 
last chapter is devoted to Yoga by definition, xxv. 1. 

3. The larger part of the book is devoted to the making and 
handling of Mantras and Yantras. It follows from this that the 
work is full of sorcery practices, being therein the lineal 
descendant of the Atharva Veda. Sorcery appears in its benefi- 
cent and terrible aspects. On the one hand, the Mantrin, by 
proper practices, can obtain almost anything that the heart may 
wish; on the other hand, he can kill or enable a man to kill his 
enemy. ‘This is the chief blot upon this Tantra. 

The technical word for this sort of thing is given in xxii. 1, 
viz. catruvimardana, or killing of enemies. 

The Atidurga-Mantra of chapter xxii. has this as its definite 
purpose. Other Mantras also are used in the same way. The 


following are some concrete practices referred to: 
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(1) The Vayu Yantra, buried by the door of an enemy’s house 
at night, will bring about his death unless he makes haste to 
leave it, vii. 54, 56. Compare for a similar use and effect of 
other Yantras, xi. 63 and xxiv. 29 ff. What a magnificent sit- 
uation this creates for a sort of reign of terror! 

(2) An image, i. e., effigy of an enemy, is made of a certain 
kind of wood, and it is then cut to pieces, the enemy thus 
becoming ‘‘a guest of death” (Kalitithi), xi. 100, 108. See 
also xxi. 95 ff. The defeat and death of enemies are again and 
again attributed to the Mantra in xi. 62-128. 

(3) A young deer is taken as a symbol of an enemy and then 
killed and flung away, xvi. 24. Cf. xvi. 90. 

(4) A goat is taken as a symbol of an enemy and the goat is 
killed, xx. 129. 

(5) Messengers are sent to take the life of enemies, xxiii. 94, 95. 

(6) Agni is besought to kill a man, xxii. 142; indeed, chapter 
xxil. is so full of this sort of thing as to make quotation 
impracticable. 

4. Aufrecht’s opinion that Cairadi-tilaka surpasses the other 
Tantras in antiquity seems doubtful from the statement which 
the book gives of itself. Ini. 4 its purpose is said to be to give 
the essence, sdra, of all the Tantras and the method of Yan- 
tras and Mantras. Such a claim could hardly be made unless 
other Tantras were in existence. In fact the book seems to be 
a compilation. Chapters vi.—xxili. make up the body of the book 
and bear a common character. The early chapters establish 
the theory of Mantra formation and describe what is preparatory 
or collateral. In the same way the two closing chapters are 
additions regarding Yantras and Yoga. On the other hand, it 
may still be that of the Tantras now in existence the Carada is 
one of the oldest. Anything like accuracy here will depend 
upon further investigation. 

Certain of the works classed as Upanisads clearly belong to 
the same stratum of literature as the Tantras, at least if Carada- 
tilaka be taken as a fair representative of the latter class. The 
Rimapirvatipaniya and the Nrsiihapirvatapaniya Upanisads 
contain the same sort of material as the Garada does and both 
are equally far removed from the early Upanisads. Again, the 
use of the word Cakti in Atharvagiras, Kalignirudra, Hansa 
and Nyisa Upanisads serves to locate them approximately in 
the same sphere of literary production. 
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5. An important feature of this Tantra is its references to the 
goddess Kundali., 

The Tantras, as is well understood, set forth the religion of 
the Caktas, i. e. of those who believe in and worship the 
supreme female energy, i. e. Gakti. In this Tantra, Kundali is 
the personal name chosen to describe this supreme Cakti, active 
both in man and in the universe. 

The following are the chief references to her nature, her 
place and her activities :— 

(1) On the one hand, she is identified with Cabdabrahman, i. 14, 
55; she is called Paragakti, i. 53; aud Paradevata, i. 56; xxv. 
34; and Adhira-cgakti, iv. 57; she is praised in many stanzas of 
chapter xxv. and given the attributes of all the gods and god- 
dlesses, xxv. 64 ff.; she is identified with Om, thus: Om equals 
Pinda, Kundali equals Pinda, therefore the two are equal, and 
this is equivalent to identifying her with Brahman, xxv. 65. 

On the other hand, her form is given as the form of a serpent, 
i. 54. Note that in Amarakoga kuwdalin is one of the synonyms 
for serpent. 

(2) She dwells in the middle of the body (dehamadhyaga) of 
all living (breathing) creatures, i. 14. 

Again she is manifested in the trunk of the body (@d/ara) as 
Paragakti, i. 53. References to her coming forth from the 
adhara are found in xxii. 3, 49, 50. Again as Paradevata she 
is said to dwell in the midst of a knot in the @dhara, from whence 
the veins go out, xxvi. 34. Further in xxv. 67 she is said to 
move in the midst of the Susumna vein. 

(3) She creates the world. This is put in the following ways :— 
First she is said to be multiplied (gvnita) in the bodies of all 
creatures, i. 56. Further, it is said that she, having awakened 
to the fact that she is endowed with the essence of all things, 
creates the Mantra-endowed world, i. 57. The details of the 
above declarations are then given. She manifests herself in all 
singles, all doubles, all triples and so on up to twelves, then in 
twenty-fours, then in thirty-twos, then in thirty-sixes, then in 
forty-twos and then in fifties. The various phenomena of the 


visible world are gathered under these groups, i. 58-109. 
Again she is said to aid in the destruction of an enemy, xxii. 3. 
Further, she is said to go out by the Brahmarandra, xxii. 50. 
Further, the origin of all letters is attributed to her. The 
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series is as follows:—(Cakti, dhvani, nada, fire, half-moon, 
bindu, para, pacyanti, madhyama, and vdikhari, i. 110-116. 

As to the origin of the name, this Tantra furnishes by infer- 
ence a very interesting suggestion. In the construction of the 
mandapa or temporary temple, given in chapter three, instruc- 
tions are laid down that in each of the eight quarters, N., N.E., 
K., S.E., 8.,S.W., W., N.W., the earth should be scooped out 
in the shape of a kunda, e. i. a shallow earthenware vessel, iii. 
48. Then in the center of each Awnda the earth should be 
formed so as to represent the female organ (ili. 75), while in the 
center of this again a pinda, or lump of rice or flour, should be 
placed to symbolize the male organ (ili. 78). 

Now ip iii. 90 the Awnda-form is said to be the highest form 
of Prakrti. May it not be confidently concluded that Kundali 
is simply another name for Prakrti? and that the name is taken 
from the kunda formed in the sacrifice? The Awnda contains 
symbols of procreating power and becomes therefore a fitting 
type of world-creation and so gives the name to the Paragakti. 

In describing the place of Kundali above, her place in the 
adhara or milidhara was referred to. A question of some 
importance comes up here: Does miladhara in this Tantra refer 
to the mystical circle (#andala) just above the genitals to which 
it is referred in Paficatantra, or to the navel, which seems to be 
the meaning in the very Tantra-like Upanisad, Ramapirvatap- 
aniya? While some of the above references are uncertain, 
they are, on the whole, best understood of the navel, especially 
the reference to a ‘*knot” in the d@dhdara, from whence the 
veins go out, xxvi. 34. To be sure, there is no necessary contra- 
diction here, as the mystical circle above the genitals may easily 
include the ‘‘knot” of the navel. Another Tantra at hand cor- 
roborates the view that maladhara in Tantric usage means 
navel. Rima Prasid, M.A., has translated for the Theoso- 
phists a Tantra which he calls The Science of Breath. He in 
his glossary naively says that the work is a single chapter of a 
lost book, entitled Civigama. The so-called chapter is really a 
translation of the work Svarodaya (see PW.). In section 32 
Kundali is said to dwell in the navel like a sleeping serpent. 
The translator’s note regarding Kundali is interesting, ‘‘ Kun- 
dali is that power which draws in gross matter from the mother- 
organism through the umbilical cord, and distributes it to the 


different places where the seminal Prana gives it form. When 
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the child separates from the mother the power goes asleep. She 
is no more wanted now. Upon the supplies of the Kundali 
depend the dimensions of the body of the child. It is said that 
it is possible to awake the goddess even in the developed organ- 
ism by certain Yoga practices.” Natures Finer Forces, p. 194. 


The Philosophy of Mantra Formation according to Carada-tilaka. 

The starting-point is the Sat-cit-inanda attribute-possessing 
(suyund) Paramegvara. From Paramegvara ¢vkti is produced— 
succidanandavibhavat sakalat (i. e. sugundt) paramecvarad 
asic chaktih,i. 6. From ¢akti comes nada, i, e. the nasal 
sound represented by a semicircle and here put apparently for 
unmanifested sound. From nada comes bindu, i. e. the dot 
representing anusvara, i. 7. This bindu possesses the qualities 
of the highest gakti (paracaktimayah) and is itself made up of 
three parts, viz., bindu, nada, and bijam, From the division 
of this highest bindu, manifested sound (rava) is produced, 
Sound which is thus created takes shape in letters and words, 
Letters and words form Mantras; hence Mantras incarnate, as 
it were, the power of Gakti, which is the power of Paramegvara. 
The Mantras as infolding the power of Paramegvara become 
the media of world-creation. Kundali, who is the supreme 
Cakti, is said to create the Mantra-endowed world. The five 
elements are said to have the five root-sounds as their cause, 
i, e. the elements are five because the letters are divided into 
fives 





not the opposite, as one might more easily have imagined, 
ii, 10. The details of the explanation are so abundant as to be 
almost confusing. However, the above theory seems to be the 
idea at the basis of the details. It is easy to see the reason for 
such a theory. The Mantrin was determined to have his Mantras 
highly regarded and so he creates a‘theory according to which 
no power will be too great to attribute to them. Not that the 
idea originated with the Tantrics. Speech is a goddess of the 
Rig Veda and the power of brahman or the *‘holy word” 
was recognized from earliest times. The Tantras are in this 
matter but a degenerate offspring of an honored parentage. 
The Brihmana with his dradman is the grandfather of the 
Mantrin with his Mantra. The one is sacerdotalism with a 
strong inclination to sorcery ; the other is sacerdotalism immersed 


in an ocean of sorcery. 
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Other matters worthy of mention are: 

(a) the Nadis or veins. These are said to be ten, the princi- 
pal being 1/4, Piiigalad and Suswnnd, which are referred respect- 
ively to the left side and nostril, the right side and nostril, and 
the middle. The seven others are: 1. Gandhari, to the left 
eye, 2. HHustijihvd, to the right eye. 3. Pisd, to the right 
ear. 4. Alambusd, to the mouth. 5. Yugusvini, to the left 
ear. 6. Cainkhini, to the anus. 7%. Awhi, to the genitals. 

Ten winds or fires are also given as present in the body, but 
it does not seem possible to locate them in the wddis. They 
are prand, apand, vydnd, udana, samdnd, naga (connected with 
vomiting or belching), kivma (winking), dhanaijay (enlarge- 
ment), Arkura (sneezing), devadattu (yawning), i. 40-44. 

As to Suswmnd several points are given. (a) It is the 
prana which goes up from the navel in five sections (pr., ap., 
vy., ud., sam.) and therewith prevades the body, i. 43. (b) By 
way of the Suswmnd the dtman is united with the Paramn- 
fitman, iv. 24. (c) By the way of Suswmnd, tejas comes from 
its own place (svusthand), i. e. the heart, iv. 88; ef. Pragna Up. 
ili. 9.. (d) Suswmnd is in the backbone, xxv. 29. 

(b) Moving life is of three origins: (a) from sweat, (b) from 
egg, and (c) from the embryo-sack, i. 29 ff. and 38. 

(c) The seven dhdtus or constituents of the body are skin, 
blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and seed, i. 34. In vi. 7 and 
xxiii. 84 the last named is omitted. 

(d) The body is said to be ninety-six fingers long, xxv. 27. 
The prdana is said to abide twelve fingers from the navel; cf. 
the reference in Amritabindu Up. 32 to measurements by 
thumb-breadths, and my discussion thereof in ‘*The Hindu 
Conception of the Functions of Breath,” JA ON. xxii. 264. 

(e) The Sanskaras in the history of the individual are as 
follows: Garbhadhana, pumsavand, simantonnayand, jata- 
harman, ndmakarana, upaniskramana, annapracana, edauda, 
upandyand, mahandamya-mahavrata, 1. @. brahmacarin, upant- 


sada, godanodvahakau, and mrti (v. 60 ff.). 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. The chief purpose of the first chapter is to set 
forth the theoretic basis of the science of Mantra formation 


and use. The argument has been briefly stated above. The 
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Samkhya terminology is used. Such terms as tanmdtras, tat- 
twas, mahdatattvas, manas, huddhi, cit, ahamkara, mahat, avy- 
aktum, jrdanendriyas, ete., are used, 

Chapter II, The subject of this chapter is stated to be to 
describe the utterance (vyvAti) of sounds in the mouths of men, 
In other words, it is a natural progress upon chapter first. 
Sounds are said to be driven along through Svswinnd by the wind 
or breath, their starting point having been the personified Cakti 
who, as Kundali, dwells in the body (1). 

Many gods and goddesses are named and are all called svar- 
caktis, thus emphasizing the theory that sounds are creative 
forces (29-55). In an earlier verse (8) the vowels are called 
givucuktimayas, i, e., possessed of the power of Civa. 

From verse 56 the description of Mantras begins. They are 
divided (a) as to gender; (b) as to character into good and bad 
(kvira and sdumya); and (c) into ready for use—siddha—and 
those yet to be perfected—sddhya (56-62 and 130-131). The 
chief causes of Mantras being defective are (1) the too frequent 
occurrence of certain letters, and (2) the putting of said letters 
into the wrong place (111). A long list of defective Mantras 
precedes the above statement (635-110). Note that the restric- 
tions are such that Mantra-making is not a matter to be lightly 
undertaken. They seem to have been made with a view to 
keeping the production entirely in the hands of a ‘* Mantra 
Company, Limited.” 

The Saiskaras for Mantra-formation are next given, and this 
is followed by a statement of the proper astrological conditions, 
and that again by a description of a magical diagram; cf. 
Nrsinha. Up., v. 2 (112-135). 

The chapter ends with a description of the proper place, the 
food and the character of the Mantrin and also of the character 
of the disciple (138-154). 

Chapter III. The subjects of this chapter are: 

1. The preparation of the dsana, i. e., the ground where a 
sacrifice is to be performed (1-18). 

2. Full details of the erection over the dsana of a mandapa 
or temporary temple on the occasion of a religious festival; of the 
vessels used in the ceremony and the various grains put in them; 
and of the giving of food to the gods and demons (19-47). 


3. The forming of Avndas in the various squares of the dsana and 
a description of occult effects of the various shaped Aundas (48-86). 
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4. The formation of mandalas or charmed circles of conjur- 
ors (105 ff.). 

5. The description of pithas or pedestals upon which the gods 
are put (119 ff.). 

Chapter IV. The aim of this chapter is to explain the con- 
secration ceremonies or diksds which must be performed pre- 
paratory to undertaking the specific acts of worship. First 
comes an account of what the Degaka must do from the time of 
his bath to his entering into the place of sacrifice, yajiamandapa 
(1-27). Then follows the ceremony of alternately reciting the 
Mantra of the occasion and touching parts of the body (28-66). 
After this comes the ceremony of prdnapratistha, i. e., the put- 
ting of life into the idols and the objects used in the sacrifice 
(77-92). The chapter ends with a description of foot-rinsing, 
mouth-washing, and guest-reception ceremonies (93-96). 

Chapter V. The subject of this chapter is the sacrificial fire. 
The production thereof is first taken up. Eighteen Saishkdras, 
i. e., sanctifying ceremonies, are mentioned in the beginning of 
the chapter and others later (1-6 and 43 ff.).. The seven tongues 
of Agni are mentioned and these again divided into three sevens’ 
(20-28). 

At the close of the chapter, fire is likened to a living creature 
with a head and other parts. The various colors of the flames 
have a specific sacrificial value; the sounds of the flames are 
also given (150 ff.). 

Chapters VI-X XIII. With the close of the fifth chapter the 
introductory matter comes to an end and the author addresses 
himself to the description of various Mantras, as to their forma- 
tion, use, and the results obtainable by them. The method of 
the Anukramanis is followed and the Rsi, the meter, and the 
divinity are given. 

Chapter VI. The main Mantra here is called Varnatanu, and 
the deity thereof is Saraswati. It is made up of fifty letters 
and twenty-four lipis. The word lipi seems to refer to the, 
sections of the Mantra; the body is to be touched in twenty- 
four places and the deity thus placed in it. The eight mothers, 
i. €., personified energies of the principal deities, are named and 
described (17 ff.). Five Mantras are manipulated (51-74). 
Abhisekas, i. e., bathings of the idols, and madras, i. e., inter- 


twinings of the fingers with supposed magical efficacy, are 
named and their effects given (75-111). 
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Chapter VII. The first half of this chapter is devoted to 
Yantras, i. e., amulets upon which Mantras are written. The 
chief one is called ** Bhitalipi;” a diagram of it is given (1-19). 

Long lists of ¢aktis containing 16, 23, and 64 names respect- 
ively, are given from verses 20-50. 

Akdca, vayu, agni, varuna, and prthivi Yantras are described 
(51-61). 

From verse 62 the formation of Mantras begins again. The 
main Mantra is called Vagi¢vari and the deity of it is Vahya. 
This is probably a return in reality to the Saraswati of chapter 
VI, who is the goddess of speech. In the latter part of the 
chapter there are frequent references to obtaining skill in 
speech. The chapter closes with a list of things forbidden to a 
Mantrin. 

Chapter VIII. Formation, use and value of Laksmi-Man- 
tras. At verse 37 a new Mantra is mentioned called the Aiga- 
Mantra. From 141-3 the formation of a Yantra is described. 
This is followed by another Mantra of 27 letters (144-146). 
The chapter closes with a list of things forbidden and allowed 
to the Mantrin (149-167). 

Chapter IX. The goddess of the Mantras of this chapter is 
Bhuvane¢vari. Various Mantras are formed and gods and god- 
desses worshipped in the different quarters (1-33). The ¢uhtis 
of Bhuvanegvari are then given and this is followed by the 
formation of three Yantras (34-94). The chapter ends with a 
statement of the wonderful powers of the Mantra (95-108). 

Chapter X. The name of both the Mantra and the goddess 
of this chapter is Tvarita, a title of Durga. Both Mantras and 
Yantras are formed (1-42). The ten ¢aktis of Kimadeva are 
mentioned in verse 69. Here also wonderful powers are attrib- 
uted to the Mantra. ‘ 

Chapter XI. The Mantra of this is called the Durgi-Mantra. 
The value of this Mantra as a means of destroying enemies is 
frequently referred to. Abhicira, one of the technical words 
used in connection with the terrible aspects of sorcery, is found 
in verses 81 and 124. 

Chapter XII. The deity of this chapter as well as the main 
Mantra is named ‘Tripura-Bhiiravi. This goddess is very 


highly praised. In one passage she is identified with Visnu, 
(iva, Brahman, and their wives (84-85). 
Yantras are formed (25 ff.) and gaktis named (35-36). 
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Chapter XIII. The Mantras of Ganapati, i. e., Ganega, are 
handled in this chapter. The position in which he sits with his 
wife is described in 73, 84, 91 (untranslatable). Stars are said 
to be made by water thrown from Ganega’s trunk, and he is said 
to play with the sun and moon as with balls (142 and 145). As 


to the rest, the ‘‘ practices” 


of the chapter are as in other 
chapters. 

Chapter XIV. The Mantras of the heavenly bodies are here 
given. 

1. The Moon-Mantra with Soma as deity (1-28). 2. The 
Sun-Mantra with Aditya as deity (29-81). 3. The Ajapa- 
Mantra, i. e., H-a-n-s-a, This is also the sun (82). 4. Agni- 
Mantra with Anala as deity (95). 

Chapter XV. The great Mantra of Visnu is the subject of 
this chapter. In verses 13-20 the sun and Visnu are correlated 
by their names. The Mantras of certain of Visnu’s incarnations 
are given: (1) Rima Candra (85-109); (2) Varaiha (110-139) ; 
(3) Prthivi (140-154). 

Chapter XVI. The Mantras of this chapter are linked up 
with Nrsifha. These Mantras are remarkably effective in 
destroying enemies (90). 

Chapter XVII. Here we have the Mantras of Purusottama, 
i.e., Jagannath, i. e., Visnu-Avatar. The chief Mantra is made 
up of 200 letters. Eight shorter Mantras are named in 44-51 and 
a Krsna-Mantra in 87. <A long list of gaftis is given and a lot 
of Yantras are formed (124-155). Various acts of twelve Ava- 
tars of Visnu are referred to (a) fish, (b) tortoise, (c) boar, (d) 
man-lion, (e) Vimana, i. e., Trivikrama, (f) Paragu Raima, (g) 
Rima Candra, (h) Baladeva, (i) Buddha, (j) Kalki, (k) Krsna, 
i. e., Purina Purusa, and (1) Visnu himself (156-169). 

Chapter XVIII. The main Mantra is named Mahega with 
Ica as a deity. In 42-44 there is a Bhiirava-Mantra; in 45 a 
Durgi-Mantra; in 48-49 a Ganega-Mantra, and in 52 a Civa- 


Mantra. 

Chapter XIX. The Mantra here is named Mantraratna 
and the deity is Cambhu. In 57 the Cintimani-Mantra is 
given; in 114-121 the Kharagrivan(sic)-Mantra of 170 letters. 
Caktis are named in 124-125. 

Chapter XX. The Aghori-Mantra stands at the head of this 
chapter. Further, the large and small Mantras of Ksetrapila 
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are given in 35 and 47, Three kinds of meditation (dhydna) 
are named, i. e., sdttvika, rdjasa and tamusa (55-56). 

Chapter XXI. The Mantras of Gayatri are the subject of this 
chapter. Gayatri is said to be the manifestation of the Saccida- 
nanda Brahman (1). Many names of Agni are given (51-52). 
A list of psychical and other essences and activities is found in 
67-71. Naksatras and Ragis are dealt with (78 ff. and 84 ff.). 
There is a good deal of foe-destruction provided for in the 
chapter, 

Chapter XXII. The main Mantra of this chapter has two 
names (1) Udinistra(sic)-krtyastra. The second word describes 
the reverse use of the Mantra, i. e., pratiloma, (2) Atidurga. 
The purpose of this Mantra is defined in the first verse as ¢atru- 
vimardanda, i, e., enemy-destruction (1), and the whole chap- 
ter proves its power for this purpose. The Lavana-Mantra 
begins at 59. The various mandalas, i. e., mystical circles of 
the body, are referred to (8-13). Many Mantras are handled in 
the chapter. A goat, a snake and a cat figure in the ceremonial 
(56, 73, 77). 

Chapter XXIII. The chief Mantra of this chapter is called 
Triiyambaka and refers to Mahadeva, i. e., the three-eyed 
one. Its purpose is just the opposite of the Atidurga-Mantra. 
Its purpose is expressed by the word ‘‘mrityuiijaya,” i. e., 
death-conquering. The Mantra of Varuna is given at 52ff. In 
93-96 we have the Pranapratistha-Mantra, and in 117-122 a 
description of mudras, 

Chapter XXIV. This chapter explains the various kinds of 
Yantras hidden in the Tantras. From 94 on Kundali is praised. 
It is as though the author returned to the subject of the first 
chapter. 

Chapter XXV. The closing chapter deals with Yoga. In 
verse 1, the author says that the wise (w/¢draddah) call the unity 
of the Jiva and the Atman, Yoga. Eight kinds of Yoga are 
named and described (5 ff.). The chapter contains many refer- 
ences to the body with its veins and parts. Kundali comes in 
for mention several times (34, 35, 62, 65-67). Nada is said to 
be produced by closing all apertures of the body (46). The 
seven vibhavas, or secondary forms of Om, are given as mahd- 


tattva, ahamkara, gabda, sparga, ripa, rasa, and gandha (58). 


Various deities are praised, viz.: Parbati (60), Narayana 
(61-2), Mahadeva (64), and Kundali (65 ff.). 























Note on brhacchandas, AV. iit. 12.3. By Dr. Artuur W. 
Ryprer, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


THis adra€ Xeyouevov has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Siyana’s gloss reads as follows : prabhitacchadand mahadbhic 
chandobhir vedair upeta va, This cannot be accepted in its 
entirety, though it seems to me to contain a faint glimmering of 
the truth. The PW. renders ‘mit hohem Dach versehen,’ 
assuming that -chandas has here the same meaning as chadis, 
chadman, The occidental translators’ follow this suggestion, 
though most of them express misgivings. 

This rendering, though ingenious, is hardly to be accepted so 
long as no external evidence can be produced to show that 
chandas ever has the meaning ‘roof.’ Weber (JS. xvii. 236) 
has already pointed out that the root chad nowhere appears in 


nasalized form, All of Whitney’s and Shankar Pandit’s MSS. 


read -chandah ; and the assumption of a meaning elsewhere 
unknown is rendered unnecessary by the fact that the ordinary 
meaning of chandus gives a satisfactory sense. The literal 
meaning of brhdcchandus would seem to be ‘whose meter is 
the brhati 
We have three parallels in AV. vi. 48. Indeed, the expres- 

sion contained in the first words of our verse is strikingly sim- 
ilar to that of the three verses of that hymn, Compare 

AV. ili. 12. 3. dharuny dsi cdle brhdcchandah with 

AV. wi. 48. ] CYCHO sl gayatracchandah 
=. rhhir asi jdgacchandah 
3 


wVhsa sl tristipchandah 


The verse iii. 12. 3, with the resolution dharwn7 asi, counts 36 
syllables ; it is then mechanically a 4rhati, and is so reckoned 
by the Anukramani. The intrinsic fitness of the connection 





1 Ludwig, Rigveda, iii. 463; Zimmer, AIL., p. 150; Weber, IS. xvii. 
236; Grill, Hundert Lieder’, p. 59; Griffith, Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda, i. 97; Bloomfield, SBE. xlii. pp. 140, 345; Whitney, p. 105. 

2 These verses occur in other Vedic texts; see Bloomfield, Festgruss 
an Roth, p. 150; or Whitney, p. 316. 
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between the building house and the ‘ great’ meter is apparent.’ 
Especially significant, in connection with the second half of our 
verse, is the relation that exists between the brhati and domestic 
cattle: TMB. vii. 4. 4, pagavo vai brhati; CB. xii. 7. 2,"° 
barhatah pagavah ,’ ef. further OGS. ill. 3. Ie in the house-build- 
ing ceremony : rathantare prati tistha vamadevye crayasva 
brhati stubhaye "ti sth anarajam abh tmrcati y and ili. 4. 7, in the 


sacrifice to V istospati : brhato [ stotriyena| aparahne [ juhoti |. 





1 For the symbolism of the brhati, see Weber, JS. viii. passim (for 
details, see Index). 
® These and other references are given by Weber, 1. c. p. 44. 











Krsnanatha’s Commentary on the Bengal Recension of the 
Cakuntala. By Dr. Artuur W. Ryprr, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Aw excellent and little known commentary on the Bengal 
recension of Kalidisa’s Abhijianagakuntala is the Pravegika of 
Krsnanitha Nyfiyapafcinana (second edition. Calcutta. 1888. 
323-+14 pp.).’ To this work my attention was called in the 
fall of 1900 by Professor Geldner of the University of Berlin. 
This commentary is recent ; the colophon tells us that the work 
was finished on the ninth day in the bright half of Agvina, 
gcuka 1789 (autumn of 1867 A.D.), while the author was living 
at Pirvasthali, a village on the Bhagirathi, near Navadvipa 
(=Nadiya, at the confluence of the Jellinghy). 

The work is prefaced by eight stanzas, the first of which con- 
tains an introductory prayer to (iva, full of plays on words. 
In these introductory stanzas, the writer’s elder brother Civana- 
thagarman receives a handsome tribute for his character and 
erudition. He was learned in the dharmacdstra’s, in grammar, 
astronomy, and music, and employed his leisure time with 
havyas, dlainkdaras, and dramas. This Civanathagarman wrote 
acommentary on the Ratnivali. The father of Krsnanitha was 
Kecavacandra, of the family of Arjunamigra, resident in Videha. 

Further information concerning Krsnanitha’s life may be 
gathered from his work as follows. In commenting on the use 
of mahdbrahmana, as applied by the king to the Vidisaka 
near the end of the second act (Pischel 45. 2), he shows himself 
familiar with the idiom of Benares by saying (76. 18): ‘In 
Benares and elsewhere the term mahdbradhmana is applied to 
Brahmans who steal the best ¢raddha (agragraddhaharaka- 
vipresu).” He is apparently the author of the commentary on 
the Vitadiita, mentioned at 117. 12. The expression at 47. 20 
also seems to show that he wrote other works. 

Apart from the very numerous citations of Amara, Krsna- 
nitha gives about three hundred and sixty quotations from 





1A MS. of this work is mentioned in Oppert, Lists of Sanskrit Man- 
uscripts in Private Libraries of Southern India, Vol. II, No. 8382. 
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nearly thirty lexicographers. His most frequently quoted lexi- 
cographical authorities are the Amarakoga, the Medinikoga (114 
quotations), the Vigvaprakaiga (91 quotations), the Trikindagesa, 
and the Gabdibdhi. The less frequently cited authorities are 
Hemacandra, the Vaijayanti, the (abdaratnivali, Jatadhara, 
Dhanamjaya, the Cabdirnava, Bhaguri, the Ilarivali, the 
Ratnakoga, the Rajanirghanta, Rudra, QGagvata, Haliyudha, 
Dharani, the Bhiriprayoga, Ajayapila, a Dviripakoga, Rabha- 
sapila, and Vyadi. He furthermore cites (30. 12) ‘ certain 
commentators ” on Amana and (140, 21) Subhiti. 

In addition to numerous quotations from Panini and the lit- 
erature ancillary to his work, there are found 28 quotations from 
the Kavikalpadruma and two from the Dhatudipika. 

To the following legal authorities reference is made; Manu 
(22 times), Yajiavilkya, Daksa, Devala, Visnu, Harita, Narada, 
Yama, the Agastyasamhitéa, Katyayana, Gautama, Parigara, 
Piithinasi, Brhaspati, the Ratnamalaé and Cainkha-likhita ; also 
Kiamandaki. 

Krsnanitha’s rhetorical authorities are the Sahityadarpana, the 
Kivyidarga, the Kivyaprakiga, the Candrailoka, the Ujjvaianila- 
mani and Bhojaraja. Bharata’s work on the drama is quoted 
eight times. 

The Samgitadimodara is quoted for a musical definition ; for 
metrical matters, Piigala, and Haliyudha’s comment on Pingala 
are quoted, 

Astronomy is represented by the Siddhantagiromani, J yotis- 
tattva, and Siryasiddhianta. 

The medical authorities to which Krsnanitha makes reference 
are Sugruta, the Bhivaprakiga and Caraka. Viatsyiyana is 
referred to for erotic material. 

For augury and chiromancy the Saimudraka, Vasantarija and 
the Adbhutasigara are cited. 

Finally, a quotation is given from the Yajiapairgvaparigista, 


Of several quotations I have not discovered the source. 

Various literary works are furthermore laid under contribu- 
tion for illustrative material. Thus among the Puranas: the 
Visnupurina, the Matsya-, Garuda-, Padma-, Kirma-, Vimana-, 
Narasinha-, Brahma-, and Viyupurinas. The Mahabharata is 
quoted eight times (including a reference to the Bhagavadgita), 
and the Ramayana once. Other dramas are very sparingly 
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made use of ; reference is made once to the Urvagiand once to the 
Uttararimacarita. Occasional citations are found further from 
the Kidambari, the Raghuvanga, the Kiraitirjuniya, the Visa- 
vadatta, and the Cigupilavadha, 

Krsnanitha seldom cites other commentators on the Cakun- 
though he once (146. 24) makes 
reference to an opinion expressed by Mallinatha in his com- 


tala and never by name, 





mentary on the Kiraitirjuniya. In the seventh of his introdue- 
tory stanzas, he informs us, however, that he sometimes differs 
from previous commentators, 

A few of Krsnanitha’s interpretations may be adduced by 
way of illustration. 

In the fourth act (Pischel 79. 6-7) Priyatnvada says : ‘* Turry, 
Anusiya, hurry ! The hermits who are going to Hastinapura 
are making their voices heard.”  Krsnanitha (136. 20) mentions 
the opinion of a somebody who declares this to be a false read- 
ing, because Hastinapura did not at that time exist. Our com- 
mentator ingeniously refutes this opinion as follows : Hastina- 
pura, he says, was Dusmanta’s capital in that version of the 
Cakuntalaé story which is found in the first book of the Maha- 
bharata, and this is proved by the following quotation (MBh. 
i. 74. 133000): ‘**Good’ said they, and all the mighty 
men, setting before them C'akuntalé with her son, set out for 
Gajasihvaya,” where they were to meet Dusmanta. But, con- 
tinues Krsnanitha, Gajasihvaya is Hastinapura. This he 
endeavors to prove by means of two further quotations from the 
first book of the Mahabharata and the statement of the Trikan- 
dagesa: ‘**Nigihva, Hastinapura, Gajihva, and Hastina are 
synonyms.” Having thus established the positive side of his 
argument, namely, that we cannot go behind the authority 
which we may by a little combination deduce from the Maha- 
bharata, he returns to the objection, formulated in a quotation 
from the Visnupuraina. This text declares (iv. 19. 10) that ‘* it 
was Hastin who founded Hastinfépura ” and Hastin (iv. 19. 2 ff.) 
was the great-great-great-grandson of the adopted son of Dus- 


manta’s son Bharata, But this, says Krsnanitha, simply means 


that he beautified the city, as did Kuga upon Rima’s decease in 

the case of the city of Ayodhya. To be sure the Mahabharata 

says: ‘*Of her (Suvarni) was born to him (Suhotra) Hastin 

who established this Hastinapura” (MBh. i. 95. 34= 
VOL, XXIII. 6 





3787). 
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Yet in this case ‘established’ means no more than ‘ protected 
from destruction.’ In the same way are to be understood the 
words of the Raghuvanga, which declares that Catrughna was 
the founder of Mathura (Ragh. xv. 28), though this city is 
nevertheless described as the capital of King Susena, who made 
one of the gathering at the time of King Aja’s wedding (Ragh. 
vi. 48). 

Very ingenious is Krsnanitha’s explanation of the uncommon 
word apsarastirtha, which occurs three times in the play (stanza 
148 = Pischel 112. 2; beginning of Act vi. = Pischel 118. 10 ; 
near the end of Act vii. = Pischel 167. 2). The word is ordi- 
narily regarded as the name of a place (PW. s.v.; Apte s.v.); 
but Krsnanatha defines as follows. First occurrence: ‘‘‘ whose 
appearance (firtha = dargana) is like that of Apsarases’ (f7r- 
tham...dargane, Gabdaibdhi), i. e. virtually ‘appearing like 
an Apsaras.’ Or the meaning is : ‘whose place of origin (you?) 
is the Apsarases,’ i. e. ‘ Apsaras-born’ (firthai youdu, Hala- 
yudha)” (KK. 207. 12-14). Second occurrence (K’s text has 
-sundittari for Pischel’s saimnijjharie) : **the actions (Kx. supplies 
kurmajatam) mentioned (samidistam = uktaum) by the Apsaras- 
born (apsarastirtha- = apsaroyont . tirthain Youd, Haliy- 
udha)” (K. 217. 12-13). Third occurrence: ‘‘ apsarastirthava- 
turandat = avatirnapsurastirthat (abstract with Avf-suftix used 
concretely), i. e. ‘from one Apsaras-born descended to earth’ 
(tirthai yondu, Walaiyudha) ” (K. 317. 11-13). 

As an instance of Krsnanitha’s skill in detecting ¢/esas may be 
taken his comments on stanza 177 (IX. 264. 10-16). In this verse 
he finds four words which contain an intentional ambiguity in 
that they refer both to the royal house (or the king) and to the 


Sarasvati: 


-samtati 1. family 2. stream 
pauravam 1. pertaining to Piru’ 2. exceedingly (bhiiyistham) 
prajavandhye 1. without offspring 2. deserted 

| andrye 1. ignoble 2. untraversable (agamya) 


Further examples are to be found at 25, 7-17 (explaining the 
; speech of Cakuntali, Pischel 13. 1-4) and at 35. 24-36. 12 
(explaining the speech of the king, Pischel 19. 12-13). 

A matter apt to escape the notice of the occidental reader 


may be added, In commenting on stanza 202, Krsnanatha calls 
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attention (293. 9) to the color of the lotus, which is here com- 
pared with Sarvadamana’s hand. He then adds (293. 11) a 
quotation from the Simudraka: ‘‘ Pink palms are a sign of 
royalty (yasya panitalau raktau tasya rajyan vinirdicet).”” 

Quotations might be multiplied. Yet these citations will 
perhaps suffice to show the erudition and judgment of Krsna- 
nitha. His commentary is a contribution to the better under- 
standing of the play. 





1 This point is often made in the Mahabharata. Compare i. 122. 29, 
where, when the king makes the afjali, his pink fingers (raktdjiguli), 
look like a lotus-cup.—ED. 

















Jupiter Dolichenus.—By Rev. Cuartes 8. Sanpers, Aintab, 
Turkey. 


For a thorough understanding of Jupiter Dolichenus and his 
worship, two things would be necessary. The first of these is a 
satisfactory knowledge of the old Baal cults or worship of Syria, 
for without doubt the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus in its original 
form was simply the worship of the local Baal. How much is 
really known concerning the old Baal worship in North Syria is 
a matter that admits of question. One valuable source of 
information is the coins of the region, of which more later. 

Again, on the Roman side, the cults of the purely Roman 





worship of Jupiter—Jupiter Stator, Jupiter Depulsor, ete.— 
would need to be better understood. The relation of these to 
the national worship has not yet been adequately investigated ; 
see, for example, the article ‘‘ Jupiter” in the Hucyclopaedia 
Britannica (vol. xiii., p. 780). If this relation could be made 
clear to us, we should very likely see how easy it was for the 
Romans to adopt the Dolichenus cult, its worshippers among the 
Romans conceiving of it as merely a new manifestation of their 
national worship. 

Dolichenus seems to have come into the Roman world as one 
of the Oriental gods, so popular in Rome in the second century. 
The Antonines being very friendly toward the Oriental cults 
(witness Antoninus Pius even building a temple to Jupiter 
Heliopolitanus), they came in with a rush, Mithra, the most 
popular of all, has little bearing on our subject, though Doliche- 
nus is elucidated passim in Dr. Cumont’s great work on Mithra.' 
The Egyptian cults have also no interest for us in this connec- 
tion. Two cults, however, seem to have much in common with 
the worship of Jupiter Dolichenus, namely, that of Atargatis 
(Derketo), the ‘‘ Dea Syria” of Hierapolis, well known through 
Lucian’s De Dea Syria, and that of Jupiter Heliopolitanus. 
There are other cults, as Jupiter Damascenus, Jupiter Olbius, 





1 Textes et Monuments figurés relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra, Brus- 
sels, 1899. 
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etc., but scarcely anything is known of them. On the ground of 
contiguity, we should expect the inscriptions of the god Aziz of 
Edessa, found in Dacia, to throw some light on the subject; but 
that which is gained from them points more probably to affini- 
ties with the Mithra cult. See Cumont’s Zextes et Monuments, 
i, 250, note 2; 260, note 2. 

Three inscriptions of Dacia and the unequivocal testimony of 
Stephanus of Byzantium locate the original seat of Dolichenus’ 
worship at Doliche (AodAdyn) in Commagene. While there are 
many places bearing this name, the above reference (‘‘aeternus 
Commagenorum deus”) settles the question. Stephanus, in 
speaking of Doliche in Commagene, mentions the worship there 
of Jupiter Dolichenus. The place is rather near the southern 
boundary of Commagene. Its coins begin only with Marcus 
and Verus. Ptolemaeus is the first geographer to mention it. 
Yet the Macedonian name makes us at least wonder whether it 


’ 


was not one of the places where Alexander the Great’s veterans 


settled. It is very near the junction of four Roman roads; one 
leading to Samosata, one to Edessa via Zeugma, one to Ger- 
manicia (the modern Marash), and one to Cyrrhus and Antioch. 
It is not far (some thirty-six miles) from Cyrrhus, a center of 
Roman soldiers, a fact which probably accounts for the trans- 
formation of the local Astarte into ‘‘ Minerva Cyrrhestica.” 
This proximity of a great Roman fort may also account for the 
distinctively military character of Jupiter Dolichenus in his 
European transformation. 

In church history Doliche is noteworthy as being the place 
where Eusebius of Samosata was murdered just after the ter- 
mination of the Arian controversy. At present it is merely a 
prosperous Turkish village. A mound near by yields pillars, 
capitals, etc., to every digger, and probably this hill was the site 
of Dolichenus’ original temple. The place is notable for the 
large number of sepulchres found there. The only (?) inserip- 
tion, however, thus far discovered among them is a bit of Syriac. 
The present village is notable for an unusually handsome 
mosque, erected probably before the Turkish period. There is 
a much higher hill about two miles away, which is known as 
Dulik Baba. It contains a Moslem ziyaret, and probably marks 
an ancient holy place. It is possible that the original seat of 
the Dolichenus worship was here, but more probably it was the 


hill mentioned above, very near the present Doliche. 
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According to Hettner (De Jove Dolicheno, Bonn, 1877), we 
have a bit of local idiom in the very name ‘‘ Dolichenus.” 
Stephanus says that the god was called ‘* Zeus Dolichaios,” but 


” Polichaios is not once used 


that ‘‘ the local usage is Dolichenus. 
in the inscriptions, the form being Dolichenus or a misspelling 
of the same, or else what seems to be an echo of one of the 
Syriac forms of the name, which is variously written Doluh, 
Dulik, ete. 

When we come to the conventional representations of the 
god, two distinct questions arise: (1) How was he represented 
at home? (2) What was his appearance in his European trans- 
formation ? 

(1) The ‘** Dea Syria” is abundantly pictured on coins; Jupi- 
ter Heliopolitanus appears on coins and also on bits of statuary, 
though the latter are generally broken, as in the case of the 
specimens in the museum of the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beyrout. Coins of Dolichenus are rare. The writer has been 
allowed to see some in the possession of Mr. E. Michel of Alex- 
andretta. We seem to have here the original Syrian form. The 
god is standing on an animal which is rather small in proportion, 
and both are facing the right. The military accoutrements so 
prominent in the European transformation are wanting. On 
one coin the god—still standing on an animal—is represented as 
under a canopy or roof on pillars. The question at once arises, 
whether the tetrastyle of C/Z., vi. 414, is not identical with 
such canopies as these, which are often met with on coins of 
North Syria, certain coins of Zeugma, for example, and others 
probably belonging to deities whose names have passed into 
oblivion. 

Little bronzes with a human being standing on an animal 
more or less fantastic are quite common, Probably they are 
also representations of Syrian gods. They are very common 
around Zeitin and Geok-sun, in Western Commagene. This 
branch of the subject is as yet practically uninvestigated. 

(2) In his European transformation there seem to be only two 
features of Dolichenus, on the monuments where he is_pic- 
tured, which are Oriental; namely, the uplifted position of the 
arms, and the fact that the god stands on an ox which faces the 
right. He has the pileus on his head, the lorica on his body, is 


often provided with greaves, and wears the soccus. Sometimes 
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there is the military cloak. In the right hand is the bipennis 
and a thunder-bolt in the left. Often a winged victory is about 
to crown him, and an eagle is sometimes near. Ina very few 
cases the Sun and Moon figure, as in the representation of 
Mithra. Sometimes the god is represented unmounted, and cer- 
tainly once just like the Roman Jupiter. This taking on of 
pure Roman forms happens also sometimes in the Egyptian cults. 

It is a striking feature of the old Syrian gods that they have 
their partners, though the partners are subordinated, Thus, the 
Dea Syria has her male complement (see Hettner), and similarly 
Jupiter Dolichenus has his female associate. She is on an ibex, 
a wild goat or some such animal, which faces the left, and 
thus Dolichenus and his complement face each other on monu- 
ments where they both exist. Her name in the inscriptions is 
Juno; but as Jupiter Dolichenus is the local Baal of Southern 
Commagene, so, probably, in the original worship, his comple- 
ment Juno bore one of the several names under which Astarte 
appears. 

To one interested in Commagene, there arises at once the 
question why this distinctively Commagenean god had his origi- 
nal seat in so obscure a place. The discoveries of Humann and 
Puchstein,' which show so strong a development of the Mithra 
cult in Nimrid Dagh, suggest one answer. As the inscription 
there shows that the reigning dynasty at Samosata were follow- 
ers of Mithra,* we should hardly expect, very near by, a god 
who could be called ‘*‘aeternus Commagenorum deus.” Again, 
while some of the old sites have kept their identity through the 
centuries, one has only to travel through Commagene, Cyrrhes- 
tica, and Osrhoene, now, to find many old temple sites marked 
as once important centers of worship by the number and size of 
the weather-beaten pillars which are still standing, though 
no record of their glory remains. Doliche may in the pre- 
Roman time have had an importance in the religious world of 
Southern Commagene of which we now know very little. 

Hettner does not enter at all into the manner in which 
Dolichenus was worshipped. Of this very little is known. That 
there used to be dolichena, just as there were mithrcu in the cult 
of Mithra, is fully ascertained, such having been actually 





1 Reisen in Kleinasien und Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1890. 
* See Cumont, Textes et Monuments, ii. 187 f. 
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found,’ The coins would seem to show that the tetrastyle was 
a feature of the worship of the old Syrian gods. Such a tetra- 
style with Jupiter Dolichenus under the open roof is figured on 
one of the coins mentioned above. Would it be too bold a con- 
jecture to assert that such a tetrastyle did not represent the 
original seat of worship, but that it was a feature of the country 
then, as the ziyfiret is now, and that very likely many modern 
ziyairets represent such ancient high places ? 

Sucerdos is used so often as to show plainly that the priestly 
idea and function were very fully developed. Cundidatus is a 
word occurring in a way that makes us wonder whether it does 
not mark a special class, being employed, that is, in something 
like its primary meaning (white-clothed), and not in the usual, 
secondary sense of the word, See especially the Roman inscrip- 
tion CLL, vi. 406 (also p. 834, note to 406), pro saloute 
sacerdotinm et kandidatorum et colitorwn. In the same inscrip- 
tion, lecticari dei, Triclinium, CIL. iii. 4789(b), and cena- 
torium, quoted by Cumont,* rather go to show something like 
a sacrament, or at least a sacrificial meal. There was such in 
the cult of Mithra; and in the upper part of Commagene, among 
some of the Kuzul-bash Koords, there is probably something of 
the same thing to-day. Though kept secret as much as possi- 
ble, it is known that such rites exist. 

Aside from the hints contained in these and like words, we 
have no knowledge of the details of the worship, beyond what 
may be inferred from the little we know about the cults of 
Mithra and Atargatis. Vows were evidently quite a feature of 
the worship—hence many of the inscriptions. x jussu ipsins, 
ex jussu numinis would go to show a degree of personal rela- 
tion, or at least the possibility of receiving impressions from the 
god regarding his will. 

As no inscriptions have been found in the East (so far as I am 
aware) relating to Dolichenus, we are obliged to speak of this 
god hereafter with exclusive reference to his Western transfor- 
mation. These Eastern cults do not seem to have taken root at 
all in Greece; it is the Roman world which follows them. 
Hettner gives the following as the distribution of the three 
cults, in the Western world: 





1 See Cumont, Textes et Monuments, i. 333. 
> Textes et Monuments, i. 320, note 8. 
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It must be borne in mind that the above list includes not only 
inscriptions but ¢étv/i as well; often, for example, only a statue 
or part of a bas-relief, which, however, has features which make 
it without doubt the ¢étu/vs of such and such a god. 

In two Dacian inscriptions Heliopolitanus and Dolichenus are 
joined together. This is good evidence of the close resemblance 
which was recognized as existing between the two cults. As in 
North Syria the two deities were different. local manifesta- 
tions of the same god, essentially, so in Europe their votaries 
looked upon them as holding much the same relation, Leave 
the sex out of account, and the same would probably be true of 
Dea Syria also. 

It remains to answer briefly three questions pertaining to the 
Dolichenus cult in Europe: (1) How did it get there? (2) 
Where did it take root, and to what degree? (3) The dates 
af quo and ad quem. 

(1) How did it get to Europe? The first answer that comes 
to mind is, that of course the legions in the East brought it 
back with them (compare Tacitus, the legion from the East 
‘‘saluting the rising sun”), they had become votaries of 
Mithra. But this is probably a wrong inference. We must 
especially bear in mind that, so far as we can tell from compari- 
son of the representations on coins and on bas-reliefs found in 
Europe, it was not a purely Oriental cult, but a transformed 
Oriental cult, that was so popular in the Roman empire. 

One fact which especially attracts our attention is the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name Marinus, and the way in which it 
is connected with sacerdos, in the inscriptions. It seems proba- 
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ble that ‘‘ Marinus” was a name specially connected with the 
cult; perhaps it was the name of a priestly family, or rank.’ 

In the early centuries there seems to have been a very large 
number of traders from the East throughout the Roman empire. 
The inscriptions prove their existence as far as Lyons, at least, 
and probably they travelled over the known world as diligently 
as do to-day the Armenians, and still more, the Syrians of the 
Beyrout region, We must also remember the vast number of 
slaves from the East, so plentiful especially in Rome. As 
Christianity often worked up from slaves to their masters, why 
may not the worship of Dolichenus have done the same ? 

Outside of Italy, these cults seem to have taken firmest root 
in Dacia. When this province was drained of men after Tra- 
jan’s subjugation of the country, Eutropius tells us that the 
emperor ordered that large drafts be made on all parts of the 
empire to re-people the country. The inscriptions of Aziz of 
Edessa in Dacia show us that a large draft was taken from 
Osrhoene, just across the Euphrates from Commagene. Why 
should not the presence of the Dolichenus cult in Dacia lead us 
to believe that such a transplanting took place, at that time, 
from Commagene also? That even associations and guilds of 
Syrians existed there, and in numbers too, is shown by the 
inscriptions. 

Juvenal’s ‘‘ Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes” 
shows us what an influence the oriental part of the Roman popu- 
lation had at that time, if not on the government, at least on the 
life of the people. What with merchants, soothsayers, dancing- 
girls, soldiers, and slaves, the different lines of influence from 
the East were continually tightening their grasp on the West. 

The objection may be made that, if the influences of these 
cults had been so powerful, later Roman literature would reflect 
them more. The Mithra cult may be quoted in answer. The 
enormous number of its monuments shows how it flourished,— 





even some of the emperors patronized it,—and yet what can we 
learn of it from Latin authors? It is very evident, at all events, 
that the priests of Dolichenus were everywhere zealous in 
propagating their religion, and that their efforts were success- 
ful. Hettner thinks that the influence of the soldiery in spread- 





1 See, however, Ed. Meyer, in Roscher’s Lexicon der Mythologie, s. v. 
‘* Dolichenus,” who suggests that this is a Latinized form of the Syriac 
marna ‘* (our) lord.” 
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ing the cult has been overestimated. We know, however, that 
the XVI. legion ‘‘ Flavia firma” served in Commagene. Officers 
were changed from legion to legion, and thus may have influ- 
enced other legions when serving later in Europe. There were, 
moreover, at least six cohorts from Commagene, and that these 
cohorts were very busy in propagating their ancestral worship is 
extremely probable. 

(2) Where did the worship take root, and to what degree? So 
far as extant inscriptions give us an answer, the cult of Doliche- 
nus seems to have taken root quite deeply in Dacia, Pannonia, 
Germania, Britannia, Italy and Rome. In Dacia, two or three 
cohorts from Commagene served a long time. In Pannonia, 
priests and merchants seem to have been very active, and we 
find one inscription, ‘*Syrus ex regione Dolica.” As to Eng- 
land, we know (i. e., can certainly infer) that Dea Syria, Helio- 
politanus and Dolichenus were all taken there by Cohort I. of 
the ‘*‘Hammii.” This name has with great probability been 
referred to the Syrian city Hama (Hamath). If this explana- 
tion is correct, the fact shows how true it is that these worship- 
pers regarded a number of distinct Syrian cults as essentially 
the same; for Hama is far beyond the territory of Dolichenus, 
and there is no evidence tending to show that the Dolichenus 
worship had in its own land anything like the wide-reaching 
influence of Dea Syria, as attested by Lucian of Samosata. 

As to the degree to which these cults affected the territories 
involved, we can only guess. The influence must, however, 
have been very considerable in Dacia and Pannonia, and in Eng- 
land in the small territory north of Hadrian’s wall, where all the 
English inscriptions but one are found. 

(3) The date. The earliest inscription known, which is dated, 
is one in England; namely the inscription C'7Z, vii. 506, belong- 
ing to the time of Antoninus Pius, 139-161 A. D. The temple 
of Dolichenus on the Aventine was probably built (aedificatus) 
or recognized as a temple in the time of the Antonines. That 
such a temple was founded (conditus) before the time of Claud- 
ius is very probable. Hettner, using arguments put forth by 
Jordan’ in treating of the temple of the Dea Syria at Rome, 
concludes that the worship of Dolichenus must have become 





1 In Hermes, 1872, p. 320. 
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naturalized, so as no longer to appear foreign to the Romans, at 
the time when Claudius brought the Aventine within the limits 
of the pomerium, as foreign gods were forbidden within the 
pomerium, 

We cannot suppose that the cult of Dolichenus went from 
Commagene to England at a bound. It is found there, how- 
ever, in the time of Antoninus Pius. In this connection C/ZL. 
vil. 316 is interesting, *l templum | vetustate co(nlapsum).” The 
inscription is not earlier than the close of the second century, 
but how much older was the temple? It seems impossible to 
account for the facts known except on the supposition that in 
the first century, and possibly even earlier, the cult first began 
to work westward; compare the earlier appearance of Dea Syria 
in Italy. Later the cult seems to have become merged in that 
of Mithra. (CJZ. vi. 412 and 413 show the beginning of this 
process, in the dedication to the Sun and Dolichenus together. 
Yet the very late date of some of the inscriptions makes it 
probable that it continued to maintain its separate existence in 
some localities, at least, until the time when Christianity rele- 


gated so many of these cults to oblivion. 

















Bibliography of Kalidasws Malavikdgnimitra and Vikra- 
morvacgi.—DBy Monraomery Scuvy ier, Jr., United States 
Embassy, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


Ix the last volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society (xxii, 1901, pp. 237-248) I published a bibliography of 
‘The Editions and Translations of Cakuntalé.” The present 
paper is designed to complete the bibliography of the dramatic 
works of Kalidasa by collecting a list of the editions and trans- 
lations of the other two plays of the Hindu Shakespeare. Of 
these, the Vikraumorvagi is universally acknowledged to be the 
composition of Kalidisa; but about the authorship of the 
Malavikagnimitra there has been considerable discussion. The 
chief grounds upon which are based the arguments against the 
authorship of Kalidisa are the great inferiority of this drama in 
poetic merit, and its clumsiness in construction, when compared 
with the Cukuntala and the Vikramorvagi. It is not possible 
or desirable to go into the discussion here, but it will be sufti- 
cient to say that the consensus of opinion at the present time is 
in favor of admitting the MWdalavikagnimitra as the composition 
of Kalidasa, and accordingly it will be included in the present 


study.’ 


MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
A. English. 


x 


1. Malavikignimitra, translated into English prose by C. H. 
Tawney. 
First edition. Caleutta, 1875, 8vo, pp. x+83. 
Second edition. Calcutta, 1891, 12mo, pp. 121. 





1 Here, as in the ‘‘ Editions and Translations of Cakuntald,” the trans- 
lations are arranged according to the language in which they are writ- 
ten, and under each heading chronological sequence is followed. In 
transcribing titles I have usually retained the spelling of the original. 
Works of general criticism of Kalidasa which deal only incidentally 
with the plays are not noted here. Nor have manuscripts been 
included, although I hope to catalogue them in my forthcoming Biblio- 
graphy of the Sunskrit Drama (Columbia University Press). 
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2. Malavikignimitra, a Sanskrit drama, translated into English 
prose by G, R. Nandargikar. 
Poona, 1879, 8vo, pp. 53. 
[See also under Text Editions, Nos. 12, 13, 14.] 


B. French. 


1. Malavika et Agnimitra. Traduit pour la premiére fois en 
frangais par P, E, Foucaux, 

Paris, 1877, 16mo, pp. xi+118 (Bibl. Orient. Elzé- 
virienne, no, xiv). 

2. Malavikignimitra. Agnimitra et Malavikaé, comédie en cing 
actes et un prologue, mélée de prose et de vers, traduite 
de sanscrit et du pracrit par Victor Henry. 

Paris, 1889, 8vo, pp. xii+110. 
(Extr. des Mém. de la Soc. des Sciences de Lille.) 


Cc. German. 
1. Malavika und Agnimitra, ein Drama des Kalidasa in fiinf 
Akten, zum ersten Male iibersetzt von Albrecht Weber. 
Berlin, 1856, 16mo, pp. xlviii+107. 
Malavika und Agnimitra, ein indisches Schauspiel, metrisch 


rr 
w 
. 


iibersetzt von Ludwig Fritze. 
Leipzig, 1881, 32mo, pp. 74. 
D. Dutch, 


Danseres en Koning. Malavika en Agnimitra. Tooneelstuk 
uit het Sanskret vertaald door J. van der Vliet. 
Haarlem, 1882, 8vo, pp. 132. 


E. Swedish. 


Malavika. Ett indiskt skidespel. Fran Sanskrit Ofversatt af 
If. Edgren. 
Malmé, 1877, 8vo. 


F. Danish. 


Kongen og Danserinden. Lystspil i fem Akter. Oversat af 
EK. Brandes. Med Tegninger. 
Kjébenhavn, 1874, 8vo. 
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G. Italian. 


1. Malavica ed Agnimitro. Dramma in cinque Atti. Tradotto 
da Antonio Marazzi. 
Milano, 1871 (in his Teatro Scelto Indiano, vol. I.). 
2. Malavikignimitra. Dramma indiano tradotto in italiano da 
Francesco Cimmino. 
Napoli, 1897, 12mo, pp. xi+126. 


H. Bohemian. 


Malavikai a Agnimitra. Pielozil Zubaty. 
Prag, 1893, 8vo, pp. 102 (Sbornik svetové poesie 16). 


I. Bengali. 


Malavikignimitra, translated into Bengali by Sourindro Mohun 
Tagore. 
Calcutta, 1877, 18mo. 


J. Marathi. 


1. Raja Agnimitra, a Marathi translation of the Malavikagnimi- 

tra by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar. 
Bombay, 1889, 8vo, pp. 204. 

2. Malavikignimitra. Translated into Marathi by Rio Saheb 
Niriyan Gopal Raje. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 156. 

3. Sangita Malavikignimitra Natak, or the drama of Malavika 
and Agnimitra in musical verse. Translated into Mara- 
thi by Balkrsna Gangidhar Varde. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 136. 


K. Hindi. 


Milavikignimitra. Translated from Sanskrit into Hindi by 
Sita Rama. 
Cawnpore, 1899, 8vo, pp. 70. 


L. Gujerati. 


Malavikignimitra. Translated into Gujerati by R. Udaryarama. 
Bombay, 1870, 8vo, pp. 109. 
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TEXT EDITIONS. 


1. Malavikignimitra, Textum primus edidit et varietatem scrip- 
turae adjecit O. F. Tullberg. Vol. i [no more pub- 
lished ]. 

Bonn, 1840, 8vo, pp. ix+108. 

2. Malavikignimitra. 

Bombay, 1868, 8vo, pp. 4+89, lithographed. 

3. Malavikignimitra. A Sanskrit Play. With the commentary 
of Kitayavema, Edited with notes by Shankar Pan- 
durang Pandit. (In Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. vi.) 

First edition. Bombay, 1869, 8vo, pp. xxxix+164. 
Second edition. Bombay, 1889, 8vo, pp. xxxv-+230. 

4, Milavikignimitra: a Drama. Edited with Notes by Pandit 
‘Taranatha Tarkavachaspati. 

Kirst edition. Calcutta, 1870, 8vo, pp. 165. 
Second edition, Calcutta, 1887, 8vo, pp. 148. 

5. Malavikignimitra, das ist Malavika und Agnimitra, ein Drama 
Kilidisa’s in fiinf Akten. Mit kritischen und erkliren- 
den Anmerkungen herausgegeben von EF. Bollensen. 

Leipzig, 1879, 8vo. 

6. Milavikignimitra with the commentary named Kumiragiri- 
rijiya of Kitayavema. 

Vizagapatam, 1884, 8vo, pp. 133. 

7. Malavikignimitra, edited with an original commentary by 
Mrityunjaya Nissanka. 

Madras, 1885, 8vo, pp. 262. 

8. Malavikignimitra. 

Little Kanjiveram, 1886, 8vo, pp. 64. (In Grantha char- 
acters. ) 

9, Malavikignimitra. Sanskrit text with full notes in English 
by M. C. Sadagopachariar. 

Bombay, 1889, 8vo. 

10. Malavikignimitra, edited with the commentary of Kitaya- 
vema, and with explanatory English notes by K. P. 
Parab. 

Bombay, 1890, 8vo, pp. 153. 
11. Malavikignimitra. Edited with the commentary of Kitaya- 


vema, 
Bombay, 1891, 12mo, pp. 112. 
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12. Malavikignimitra. With the commentary of Katayavema. 

Edited with explanatory English notes. 
Bombay, 1891, 8vo, pp. 158. 

13. Malavikignimitra, with the commentary of Katayavema 
and several others embodied therein, edited with critical 
notes and translation by 8’. S’eshadri Ayyar. 

Poona, 1896, 8vo, pp. 303. 

14. Malavikignimitra, edited with a close English translation 

by Sadashiv Bhimriv Bhagvat. 
Poona, 1897, 8vo, pp. 126. 

15. Malavikignimitra. Edited with a commentary, notes and 

translation by M. C. S‘atakopacari. 
Kumbakonam, 1900, pp. 152. 
CRITICAL WORKS. 

1. Annotations on Sanskrit Classics. The Malavikignimitra. 


(In The Sanskrit Reader [Satskrtapathavali]. A 
monthly magazine of Sanskrit literature, Bombay, 
1884, 12mo, vol. ii, pt. 4, pp. 48. . 

Bollensen, Friedrich. Beitriige zur erklirung der Malavika. 
In ZDMG. xiii, pp. 480-490. 

Cappeller, C. C. Observationes ad Kalidasae Malavikag- 
nimitram. 

Haag, Friedrich. Zur Texteskritik und Erklirung von Kali- 
disa’s Malavikignimitra. Erster Teil. Auszug aus dem 
Programm der Kantonsschule pro 1871-72. 

Frauenfeld, 1872, 4to. 

Viiet, J. van der. Malavikai-Manjulika. 

(In Bijdrage, VI. v(=xlix), p. 169seq.) On resem- 
blances between the Malavikaé and the Kathasarit- 
sigara. 

Weber, Albrecht. Zur Erklirung der Malavika, 

(In ZDMG. xiv, p. 261.) 

Analysis of Mialavikignimitra in H. H. Wilson’s Hindu 

Theater, vol. ii, Appendix. 
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VIKRAMORVACT. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
A. English. 
Vikrama and Urvasi, a drama translated from the original 
Sanskrit, by H. H. Wilson. 
(In his Hindu Theater, vol. i.) 
Vikramorvasi. ‘Translated into English prose by E. B. 
Cowell. 
Hertford, 1851, 8vo. 
Vikramorvagi. Translated into English lyrical verse by 
Brajendranath De. Canto I. 
(In Calcutta Review, Oct. 1884, pp. 440-442.) 
[See also below under Text Editions Nos, 16, 18, 19. ] 


B. French. 
Vikramorvagi Ourvaci donnée pour prix de Vhéroisme, 
Drame traduit du Sanscrit par P. E. Foucaux. 
Paris, 1861, 8vo, pp. 96. 
Paris, 1879, 16mo, pp. 137. (Bibl. Orientale Elzé- 
virienne, no. xxvi.) 


Cc. German. 


xe . 


Urwasi, der Preis der Tapferkeit. Ein indisches Schauspiel. 
Aus dem Sanskrit und Prakrit tibersetzt von K. G. A. 
Hoefer. 

Berlin, 1837, 8vo, pp. vili+100. 

Urwasi und der Held. Indisches Melodram von Kalidasa, 
dem Dichter der Sakuntala. Aus dem Sanskrit und 
Prakrit metrisch tibersetzt von B. Hirzel. 

Frauenfeld, 1838, 16mo, pp. xxx-+164. 

Vikramorvagi, das ist Urwasi, der Preis der Tapferkeit, ein 
Drama Kalidasa’s, in fiinf Akten. Herausgegeben, iiber- 
setzt und erliutert von F, Bollensen. 

St. Petersburg (Leipzig), 1846, 8vo, 2 pts., pp. 
xvii-+608-+88. 

Urvasi. Deutsch metrisch bearbeitet von EK. Lobedanz. 

Leipzig, 1861, 16mo, pp. xiv-+115. 
Urvasi, ein indisches Schauspiel von Kalidasa, metrisch tiber- 


setzt von Ludwig Fritze. 
Leipzig [1880], 32mo, pp. 80. 
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D. Swedish. 
1. Vikramorvaci. Ofversat och forklart af C. J. Bergstedt. 
Stockholm, 1846, 8vo. 
2. Vikramorvaci. Ofversat af A. J. Callin. 
Helsingborg, 1866, 8vo. 
E. Italian. 
Vikramorvasi, dramma tradotto di Francesco Cimmino. 
Torino, 1890, 8vo, pp. 79. 
F. Spanish. 
Vikramorvasi, drama del poeta indio Kalidasa... . Version 
directa del Sanskrit por Garcia Ayuso. 
Madrid, 1874, 8vo, pp. 136. (In Biblioteca San- 
skrita, edited by the translator.) 
G. Bohemian, 
Urvasi. Drama v péti jednanich od Kalidisy. Emanuel Fait. 
Prag, 1890, 4°, pp. 10. (Programm Gech. Real- 
gymnase. ) , 
H. Bengali. 
Vikramorvagi translated into Bengali by Kaliprasana Singh. 
Calcutta, 1857, 8vo. 
I. Gujerati. 
1. Vikramorvagi. ‘Translated into Gujerati by R. Udayarama. 
Bombay, 1868, 8vo. 
Vikramorvashi, <A Sanskrit drama in 5 acts translated into 
Gujerati prose and verse with critical, explanatory and 


« 
w 
. 


mythological notes, and a complete life of the poet by 
Kilabhai Ghanashyami Bhatt. 
Bombay, 1898, 8vo, pp. 258. 


TEXT EDITIONS. 
1. Vikramorvasi: a drama. With a commentary explanatory 
of the Pracrit passages. 
Calcutta, 1830, 8vo, pp. 122. 
Urvasia Fabula Calidasi. Textum sanscritum edidit, inter- 
pretationem latinam et notas illustrantes adjecit Robertus 


w 
° 


Lenz. 
Berolini, 1833, 4to, pp. xxv+238. (Same text as 
No. 1.) 
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3. 


Or 


~ 


10. 


11. 


13. 


15. 


Vikramorvagi. A Drama by Kalidasa. Edited by Monier 


Williams. 
Hertford, 1849, 8vo. (Prakrit passages in Sanskrit 
only.) 


Vikramorvagi.... prikrtabhisiyig chiyaya sahitam. 
Bombay, 1859, 8vo, pp. 119. (Lithographed.) 

Vikramorvagi. Edited by Ramayasarma Tarkaratna. 
Calcutta, 1868, 8vo. 

Vikramorvagi nima trotakam. Edited with notes by Rama- 
maya Sarman. 

Calcutta, 1869, 8vo, pp. 1i+155. 

Vikramorvagi trotakam. 

Calcutta, 1870, 12mo, pp. 67. (Prakrit passages in 
Sanskrit only.) 

Vikramorvashi, a drama in five acts, by Kalidasa. Edited 
with the commentary of Taranitha Sarman by Pandit 
Jibananda Vidyasagara. 

Calcutta, 1873, 8vo, pp. 184. 

Kalidisa’s Vikramorvagiyam, herausgegeben nach dravid- 
ischen Handschriften von R. Pischel. 

Berlin, 1875, 8vo (Auszug aus dem Monatsb. der 
Konig]. Akad, der Wissens. zu Berlin. Nachtrag 
zum Oktober-heft, pp. 609-670). 

Vikramorvagiyam. .. Edited with English notes by Shankar 

P. Pandit. (In Bombay Sanskrit Series, no. xvi.) . 
First edition. Bombay, 1879, 8vo, pp. xii+162. 
Second edition. Bombay, 8vo, pp. 310. 

Vikramorvagi nitaka. 

Little Conjeevaram, 1883, 8vo, pp. 60. (In Grantha 
characters. ) 

Vikrimorvagi, with interpretation of the Prakrit passages. 

Vizagapatam, 1883, 16mo, pp. 118. 

Vikramorvagi with a commentary. Edited by @ri Para- 

vastu Crinivisa Bhatta Nadha Charya. 

Vizagapatam, 1883, 8vo, pp. 180. 

Vikramorvagi nitakam with commentary. 
Madras, 1884, 8vo, pp. 24. 

Vikramorvagiya with the commentary (Prakagika) of Ran- 
ganitha. Edited by K. P. Parab and M. R. Telang. 

Bombay, 1888, 8vo, pp. 148. 
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16. Vikramorvagiyam. The Student’s Practical Edition with 
Sanskrit Text, English Translation and Notes by G. B. 
Vaidya. 

Bombay, 1894, 2 Pts., 8vo, pp. xii+96+216. 

17. Drama of Vikramorvashi. Edited with an elucidary com- 

mentary in Sanskrit by Moreshvar Ramchandra Kale. 
Bombay, 1895, 8vo, pp. 173. 

18. Vikramorvacgiya with the commentary Arthaprakagika. 
Edited with an English translation, critical and explana- 
tory notes, and various readings by M. R. Kale. 

Bombay, 1898, 8vo, pp. 374. 

19. Vikramorvasiyam. With Sanskrit Text, English Transla- 
tions, Copious Notes and an elaborate introduction, by 
Keshar Balkrishna Paranjpe. 

Bombay, 1898, 12mo, pp. 264. 
[See also above under Translations, C. 3. | 


CRITICAL WORKS. 

1. Apparatus criticus ad Urvasiam fabulam Calidasi, quem tan- 
quam suae ejus libri editionis appendicem Londinii con- 
scripsit Robertus Lenz. 

Berolini, 1834, 4to, pp. 36. 

Jackson, A. V. Williams. Time analysis of Sanskrit Plays. 
I. The Dramas of Kalidasa. 

(In JAOS. xx, pp. 341-359.) 


@ 
. 


COLLECTED WORKS. 
1. Oeuvres complétes de Kalidasa traduites du sanscrit en 
francais pour la premiére fois par Hippolyte Fauche. 
Paris (Meaux), 1859-60, 2 vols., 8vo. 


Teatro Scelto Indiano tradotto dal Sanscrito da Antonio 


~ 
~ 


Marazzi. Vol. Primo. Teatro di Calidasa. 
Milano, 1871, 12mo, pp. 429. 
3. Mahakavi Kalidiser Granthivali. Edited by Nava Kumar 
Basu. 


Calcutta, 1892. 
4. Mahakavi Kalidiser Granthivali. Edited by Upendra Nath 
Mukherji. 
Second edition. Calcutta, 1896, 8vo, pp. 1356. 
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A Manuscript of Gul a Nauriiz, a Seventeenth Century 
Persian Romance, in the Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity— By Dr. Asranam Youannan, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


AmonG the manuscripts in the library of Columbia Univer- 
sity there is a small octavo volume of a seventeenth century 
Persian romantic poem, to which it is appropriate to call further 
attention. It is a manuscript presented to the library by Mr. 
S. P. Avery. The book is entitled Gud i Nauriiz (599° ’ ASX), 
or Rose and New Year’s Day; and it contains an attractive 
specimen of the romantic epopée of Persia, which may be of 
some interest to students of medieval literature as well as to 
Orientalists, because of the parallels which it affords to compo- 
sitions in the West. 

From the introductory lines of the romance we learn that the 
writer of this poetical work was a Turk, and in the colophon we 
are told ae name, Mirzi Daulat Riza Beg Haniki (oso I ae 
is Ani dhs Léy), and that he wrote the poem in the years 
A.HI. 1033-1036 (A.D. 1621-1624). According to his own 
statement, he wrote it originally in Turkish, and afterward 
translated it into Persian. It is a result of this process, evi- 
dently, that a few Turkish words are to be found in the book. 
Thus, the words sa ((<*), ‘thing,’ and ‘auwrat (Se), ‘woman, 
wife,’ which are Arabic-Turkish, have occasionally been 
employed, instead of the regular Persian terms, which are ¢7z 
(sae) for the former and zax (yy) for the latter. 

A similar work which our writer may have taken as a model 
is the Nuuwriz @ Gul, composed by Khwajii Kirmani (>> 
oly) in A.H. 742 (A.D. 1341-1342) ; ef. Ethé, in Grundriss der 
Tranischen Philologie, ii, 249. According to Erdman, ZDMG., 
ii. 212, the manuscript of this poem in the University Library 


of Kasan was copied by Haji Sinani («olin sels) at Samar- 
kand in A.H. 1038 (A.D. 1629), and was dedicated to the vizir 
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Tajuddin Ahmad ‘Iraqi (silys AVES) Grol cb): and com- 
prised 5230 half-verses or 2615 full verses. Another copy of 
Khwaja Kirmani’s work is found in the British Museum; it was 
probably made by one Tiranshah (sLansty,5), according to Rieu, 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, ii, 867 and 622. The title 
of the book is there given as Gul a Nauriz, precisely as in our 
manuscript, whereas Haji Sinfini, according to Erdman, calls it 
Nauriiz % Gul, the order of the names being reversed. There 
is still another book of the same nature by Maulana Jalal uddin 
Ahmad of Shiraz (Sj!yae dus! Rot JX), commonly called 
Jalal Tabib (malo JX), composed in A.H. 734 (A.D. 1334), 
and dedicated to the Prince Giyith uddin Kaikhusrau; cf. 
Rieu, Cutaloque of Persian MSS., ii. 867; Ethé, loc. cit. supra; 
Daulatshih (ed. Browne, p- 298) ; Pizzi, Storia dellu. Poesia 
Persiana, ii. 210. 

With the exception of the title, Gul a Nuuriz, almost all 
the names of the persons and places connected with this present 
romance are different from those mentioned in the manuscript 
of Khwajii Kirmani, as briefly described by Erdman and Ethé. 
Khwaja Kirmani, for example, says that Nauriiz was the son of 
Shah Firiz (>9 742 sls), of Khorasin, and Gul was the daughter 
of the Byzantine emperor (9) nee). The present manuscript, 
on the other hand, says that Nauriiz was the son of Shah Fer- 
rukh (E> sLi) of Nau Shad (ols ~), and that the father of 
Gul was Mushkin Shah (sls Sree) of Ferkhar (Le53). A 
great number of similar divergences in names and incidents 
might be noted, as far as can be gathered from so scanty a 
description. 

With reference to the Gul i Nauriiz of Jalal Tabib, I cannot 
judge, as no detailed information is accessible to me beyond the 
brief statements of Rieu, Ethé, and Pizzi; but the introductory 
verses of all three manuscripts vary. The opening lines of 
Khwajii Kirmani’s poem, according to Rieu ( Cutalogue, ii. 622), 
run: 
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The manuscript of Jalal Tabib begins thus, according to Rieu 
( Catalogue, ii. 867): 
Je 50 3! Op>s » duels JL ee wy! » nd els 


The beginning of the Columbia manuscript, on the other hand, 
is different from both the others, and runs as follows: 


Not 5I Foe 1 cle loyal I, lo Idslae 


So much may be said by the way of general introduction. 
We may now turn directly to the work itself. 

The manuscript as it lies before us makes a volume of 66 
folios, each measuring 1244 x 714 centimeters, size of the written 
portion, 21X11 centimeters size of the whole page. It is bound 
in maroon leather, and the tops and edges of the pages are appro- 
priately gilded. The first page is illuminated and the remaining 
ones are sprinkled with gold and framed with gilded marginal 
lines. 

The writing is in a good clear ta‘/ig hand, two columns of 12 
lines to the page. 

Among the peculiarities of the writing may be noticed the 
occasional use of c for e: In cases where the long straight 
line is used for the letters Uw and (*, the former is sometimes 
distinguished by three dots below the line (. ). 

Turning to the meter of the poem, it may be added that the 
work is in the muthnavi (S40) form, and consists of 1560 
rhyming couplets. It is divided into 126 sections, which are 
indicated by rubric headings in the manuscript. 

The first six sections (§$ 1-6) of «the poem are devoted to an 
invocation of God for divine grace and inspiration for the task, 
and there are the usual ascriptions of praise to the deity and to 
his prophet Mohammed, whose ascent into heaven is briefly 
described according to the Koran. The seventh section (§ 7) is 
a eulogy of the great Moghul ruler Shah Jahangir (sss 

A sem), to whom it should be said that the writer dedicated 


his poem. The eighth section (§ 8) is a reflection on the exist- 
ing lack of faith in the world. In the ninth section (§ 9) the 
author recounts the inspiration he has received in a dream to 
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write the book. With the tenth section (§ 10) the poet is at 
last ready to begin the romantic story, the narration of which 
occupies the remaining 116 sections. The main parts of it may 
be briefly epitomized in the following paraphrase. 

In the country of Nau Shad (ols y°) in Persia (?) there was 
a great and famous king named Ferrukh (, yp) whose happy 
reign was marred by the sad fact that he had no son to succeed 
to the crown. After many years of expectation and earnest 
prayer, a son was at last born to him on the first day of the new 
year. It was for this auspicious reason that the child was given 
the significant name of New Year’s day, or Nauriiz. The birth 
and childhood of the boy are depicted in a section ($11) of 20 
lines. While still in his boyhood the future hero became well 
versed in every branch of science and learning; and in time, 
when his strength waxed, he grew also to be a mighty hunter, 
an accomplishment which was as much admired among the 
ancient Persians (cf. Herodotus, i. 136, and Xenophon’s Cyro- 
predia) as it was in the days of Nimrod or Behram Gur. 

The poem then proceeds to descant upon the charm and 
attractiveness of the youth’s personality, and recounts how on 
one occasion, Narcissus-like, he was struck by the marvelous 
beauty of his own face, which he saw reflected in a cup of wine. 
When the power of the wine of which he had partaken overcame 
his senses, Nauriz fell asleep, and in his dream beheld a vision 
of a lovely maiden, a girl of surpassing beauty, the fair Rose. 
Ile became intoxicated with the charm of the lovely vision, and, 
like Shelley’s Alastor in search of the Arab maid, our gallant 
Nauriz betook himself to the desert, trying to realize in waking 
the truth of his rapturous dream. ° 

In his wanderings he encounters a caravan and falls in with a 
member of the company who bears the name of Nightingale, 
Bulbul, and the latter extends to him the hand of sympathy in 
the longings of his heart. Bulbul tells him that the image he 
beheld in his vision was none other than Gul, the beautiful 
daughter of Mushkin Shah of Ferkhir, which was the native land 
of Bulbul himself (§§ 12-19). Upon hearing this, the joyous 
Nauriz despatches Bulbul at once to Ferkhar, to seek for Gul 


and to convey to her the message of his love (§ 20). 
The faithful Bulbul succeeds in obtaining the Shah’s consent 
for his daughter to be betrothed to Nauriiz; but the suit of the 
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lover is opposed by a cruel woman, Siisan (Lp~e) by name, 
the governess of Gul. After being rebuked by Gul and liberally 
bribed by Bulbul, Sisan is won over, and not only makes an 
apology to Gul but even acts as a go-between (§§ 21-29). 

But the tardy foot of time moves more slowly than ever for 
the impatient Nauriiz, whose anxiety allows him no repose and 
impels him to wait no longer for the lingering Bulbul to return. 
He wanders again into the desert. Upon seeing his son’s dis- 
tress, Shih Ferrukh decides to send Nauriiz with a large army 
and vast treasures directly to Ferkhar. 

On the way, Behman (Lp><), the chief officer accompanying 
Nauriiz (he is spoken of as an Abyssinian (ys>),—unless abas 
is simply ‘servant’ here), opposes the young lover’s plan of going 
to Ferkhar, saying to Nauriiz that it would be a great humilia- 
tion in case Gul should refuse his suit ($§ 30-39). Failing to 
induce the ardent Nauriiz to return, Behman takes a large por- 
tion of the treasures and of the army, and goes back to the cap- 
ital by night. Nauriiz, however, arrives safely at Ferkhar and 
is welcomed by Shih Mushkin, the father of Gul. His suit is 
presented in person, and every preparation is made for the 
young prince to receive the hand of the maiden (§$ 40-58). 
But an obstacle unexpectedly arises; a rival appears on the 
scene. The Khaqin (ylele) of China sends a more imposing 
embassy for the purpose of securing the hand of the lovely 
Gul for his own son. His suit is crowned with the Shah's 
favor; he wins the day, and carries off the unhappy Gul on the 
road to China (§$§ 59-73). But Nauriz follows the party on the 
journey eastward (§ 74). One stormy night he tries to carry 
off Gul to his own c8untry (§ 75); but the pair is overtaken in 
the mountains, and brought back‘as captives by a slave of 
the Khaqin, who is named Yelda (IAL) (S$ 76, 77). Nothing 
daunted, however, the lovers make a second attempt to escape, 
and this time they succeed, Gul, according to the custom of 
the country, is sent to the temple to learn the method of wor- 
ship. Nauriz also finds his way thither, but both of them being 
conscience-stricken at the practice of idolatry, determine upon 
flight. The Khaqin and the whole of Cin and Matin (p> 
unel,) are greatly excited; men are sent in every direction 


in pursuit, but without success, Gul and Nauriz with great 
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difficulty escape an assemblage of daevs, whom they meet in 
the desert. Soon after this they arrive at the palace of the 
Sheikh of Najd (A= 4%), who attempts by means of a witch’s 


charms to win the heart of Gul. When she and Nauriz per- 
ceive this they leave Najd (§§ 78-82). They manage to reach 
Bahr Qulzum (eye louie ancient Clysma, and, after the famil- 
iar manner of both Eastern and Western medizval romance, 
embark in a boat, which soon suffers shipwreck in the gulf of 
Oman, All this, as my friend Professor Jackson reminds me, 
sounds much like incidents in the old English romances or the 
Gesta Romanorum. Though separated, the lovers, of course, 
are not suffered to perish. Gul, floating on the sea, is found by 
a diver (Uolyé) in the pearl fishery of the king or prince of 
Aden, which is one year’s journey from China. The diver 
brings her to the shore to take her to the king. On the way 
they encounter several fierce lions, which she kills on the spot. 
The report of her prowess soon spreads abroad. The king of 
Aden has her summoned into his presence, and charmed by her 
beauty as well as by her heroism receives her with great honor 
($§ 83-98). 

The fortunes or misfortunes of Nauriiz are equally romantic. 
He floats on a piece of timber to the Arabian shore, and 
enters a fisherman’s hut close by the sea. The fisherman, being 
too poor to supply his needs, informs the Vizir, who also dwells 
near. The Vizir, after entertaining Nauriz for a while, takes 
him to the king of Yemen, who honors him with high office and 
rank (§$ 99-107). 

But an old-time feud existed between the king of Yemen, to 
whom Nauriz had gone, and the king of Aden, in whose army 
Gul was commissioned. So chance brings it about that war is 
declared between these hostile rulers. The story of the conflict 
follows. After several engagements, circumstances dramati- 
cally bring Nauriiz and Gul face to face in battle. Each recog- 
nizes the other, and the result may be imagined. The war is 
stopped at once and lasting friendship is established between 
the two kings (§§ 108-118). Gul and Nauriiz, by the permis- 
sion of their kings, make a pilgrimage to Mekka and Medina. 

Meanwhile the kings Ferrukh and Mushkin Shah, from the 


time they hear of the flight of their children from China, are in 
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a state of great uneasiness, and wander about the world in 
search of them. Finally they also conclude to make a pilgri- 
mage to the sacred land, to pray there for the restoration of their 
dear ones. At Mekka the parents and the children meet unex- 
pectedly and have a happy reunion. The party returns home 
in peace, and Nauriiz succeeds his father at the latter’s death 
($§ 119-126). 

Such, in brief, is the romance of Gul and Nauriiz. The 
whole story, as it seems to me we are justified in believing, 
contains certain mystic elements. The names of Gul, Nauriz, 
Sisan, Bulbul, etc., may be not without symbolic significance. 
The Persian New Year occurs in the Spring, and the love of the 
springtime for the nightingale is as old as Persian lyric poetry. 
The lily belongs rightly amid the same mystic company of flow- 
ers; and numerous other symbolic phrases like the ‘ fervent heat 
? 


of Nauriz,’ ‘love opening the breast of the rose,’ or ‘the sunny 


days of the spring time causing the bud to blossom,’ recall the 


allegorical energy of the Iranian mystic poets. 


In conclusion I may say that I hope to gather some more 
details regarding this interesting work in connection with the 
other Persian poems that bear the same title. 














vemarks on the Form of Numbers, the Method of Using 
them, and the Numerical Categories found in the Maha- 
bharata.—By E. Wasneurn Hopkins, Professor in Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


Turse Remarks on Numbers are incidental notes which I 
made a short time ago, while collecting from the great Hindu 
epic some material intended for another purpose. They were 
presented in outline as one paper at the meeting of the Society 
in April of this year, but as they are rather too long to be 
printed all at one time in the Jowrnal, I purpose to bring them 
out in sections in successive half-volumes. The general plan of 
arrangement is as follows: 

The form of epic numbers. 

How numbers are handled in arithmetical processes. 

How space (dimension, etc.) is measured (norms and syntax). 

Time-words and methods of measuring time (months, aster- 
isms, etc.); syntax of time expressions; time-phrases; age; epic 
dates (excursus). 

The epic world according to the categories of the poets (phys- 
ical, ethical, etc.). 

Various problems, historical as well as philological, serve to 
relieve the dryness of the subject, but these will be touched 
only by the way, as my chief object is to get data together, 
though I have not avoided mention of obvious differences in 
matters pertaining to the growth of the epic. The present 
paper includes the first three divisions. The next will treat of 
time-words (to epic dates), with subsequent divisions according 
to circumstances. 

Before taking up seriatim peculiar forms of numbers, I would 
call attention to certain fanciful number-words which belong to 
the later epic. The most striking of these is dagdrdha, not 
merely as ‘‘five,” dagardhasaikhyah (garah), i. 188. 20; 
dacardhahaviratmakah, xii. 47. 42,’ but as ‘fist ” (the half-ten 
fingers) : 





1 Compare the abstract, dagdrdhaté=paficatva, xii. 187. 27, dissolu- 
tion into five elements (ib. 291. 10, dagdrdhapravibhakta). 
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xii. 114. 20, Aruddho dagardhena hi tadayed va, 
Analogous is pujiicacakha, ‘‘having five branches,” the hand: 
xi. 17. 30, scucirah puncacakhabhyam abhihatya, 


which illustrates Nala v. 5. In the Ramfyana, vi. 59. 55, this 
word is still an adjective to baiu. Compare RV. x. 137. 7, 
dacacakhabhyam (hastabhyam). 

I have elsewhere suggested that the word for four appears to 
be a combination of ‘‘three and.” That the digits, as well as 
the higher numbers, were indicated by addition is shown by 
many examples of ‘‘and” combinations to express them, for 
example, in i, 234. 15, six is expressed by ‘‘ five and one,” pajica 
cai Ckam ea, Double-six (satha for six) reflects a common 
doublet, the year consisting of two six-month ‘‘ courses” of the 
sun, dvisatkupadagamin, xi. 5.15. Such ‘*double” terms are 
not rare: ‘** double-five-headed,” dviparcagirasah kecit, v. 103. 
7; dvipaicaratra, ill, 230. 37; dvisudaksa, ** with twelve eyes,” 


xiii. 86. 19; while for twenty-one, ‘‘ thrice seven” 


is normal, 
trisuptan, sic, trihsaptakrtvah. 

I have no record of alternate adjective numerals, such as 
dvitra or tricatura among epic material; but unexpressed alter- 
nates are found: ‘‘ five or six mouthfuls,” pafca sat ; ‘* for seven 
or eight days,” saptasta divasdan, v. 160. 40; ‘Seven (opposed 
to fifty) five or six or seven,” api vd parca sat sapta, vi. 3. 83, 
also xii, 102. 21; ‘Sof ten or twelve” (years), dagadvaduga-, 
iii, 188. 60. Compare dvyeka-, ‘‘of two or of one,” Manu, x. 
%. For triad, tritayam and trayam (in i. 2. 329, ete., gatatra- 
yam) are used indifferently; in xiii. 111. 18-19, side by side: 


dharmag cea ’rthag ca kamag ca tritayam jivite phalam 


etat trayam avaptavyam, 


This is the usual triad to be desiderated, but it is often alluded 
to asa triad without definition, as in ix. 64. 21, tritayam sevi- 
tam survam. It is possible that it means trinity in xili. 147. 
53, where Civa says of Visnu: 

tutra ca tritayam drstam bhavisyati na saigayah 


sumasta hi vayam devas tasya dehe vasamahe, 


though even here it may, as usual, be equivalent to the trivarga 
called tritaya above (rather than the three times, as suggested 
in PW.). TZreta for triad is rather affected in the later epic 
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and (without the implied complement) stands alone for a Yuga 
and for the group of three fires (ref. PW.); trika is used spar- 
ingly, pavcatrika, having a triad of five, fifteen; tr/tvu is a late 
solecism (ref. below). A group of four is catustayam or catus- 
kam; a group of five, paticakam, ete. 

Metaphorical number-names I have illustrated by a passage 
cited in my Great Epic, p. 206, where gardgni isi x7. The 
passage, however, is late and unique in the epic. 

I turn now to the regular numbers. 

The epic is not so careless of art as to change the grammati- 
cal form of all the numbers, but it contains several abnormal 
numerals. I shall speak of the form of the numbers three, four, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, adding something on derivatives of the 
word for one, and the use of the higher numbers. 

Tri. In the Sanatsujita Parvan, which is a late imitation of 
ancient matter, occurs this verse : 


v. 43. 15, tutha nrcansdni daca tri, rdajan. 


In gl. 19 are mentioned seven cases of cruelty, which appar- 
ently led Telang, SBE., viii. p. 168, to translate the words 
above ‘‘and likewise the seven cruelties.” But the seven of 
¢l. 19 are expressly differentiated from six that precede, ete pare 
supta, ‘*seven other cases,” and it is these six and seven together 
which make up the thirteen, dv¢a tri, mentioned in the intro- 
ductory fifteenth gloka. Consequently, Nilakantha is right in 
saying that duga tri is for trayodaga, or, in other words, tri 
here stands for trin/. 

In the last number of this Jowrnal, xxii, p. 345 ff., I pointed 
out an epic case of a dropped ending, duga-dvadagabhir va "pi, 
where the vd shows clearly that du¢ga stands for dagabhih, which 
has lost its ending because it is supplied by the next word.’ A 
still more extraordinary case of dislocated ending is found in 
that book which historical critique has pronounced later than 
the early epic: 


iv. 62. 14, avaruddho ‘carat Partho varsani tri dagani ca, 





1The meter here shows that the corrupt form is intentional. The 
case differs, therefore, from that of the CB. yajus, Mitrdya Varundya 
ca, which all MSS. of JB., Professor Oertel informs me, have as Mitra- 
varundya ca, since the latter form spoils the meter. 
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where ¢ri dugani stands for thirteen. Here we cannot read f¢r/- 
dagani, for two reasons, First, this word means thirty and not 
thirteen, and thirteen is the required meaning. Second, even if 
we took tridacdni as an adjective meaning thirteen, there would 
still remain the ca, which only a very strained interpretation 
could dispose of otherwise than as Nilakantha has said (triné cu 
daga ca), There remains only the explanation that in tridugdni 
the poet has transposed the endings for metrical purposes and 
not only written fré for triné but ducdni for daca, helped 
thereto undoubtedly by the preceding varsdu/. Such a mon- 
strosity is one that need not surprise us among the many evi- 
(lences of lateness found in the Virata, which, as a whole, lies 
nearest to the pseudo-epic in its disregard of Sanskrit grammar 
as in other particulars. So in Virita we find the slovenly con- 
struction of iv. 39. 10, jited vaya nesyati ca ?dya gavah, 
‘*conquer us and carry off the cows,” a verse admitted by Nila- 
kantha (compare 47. 34), and quite comparable with the loose- 
ness of form found in (anti. 

The PW. has already noticed, i. 113. 21, vihrtya tridauga 
nicah, for tringat ; tridagdau, iii, 123. 1 (Agvindu); and trida- 
cah, 3X10 (=33) gods, passim. 

Catur. Professor Holtzmann, in his Anhang to Whitney’s 
Grammar, $482, mentions caturah as nominative in xii. 24. 27 
and cutur as accusative, veddn, in ili, 45. 8. Both forms are 
found elsewhere as well. In vii. 149. 22, gayanti caturo vedan ; 
vii. 202. 74, vedan krtva tha caturag catur agvan mahegvarah. 
Also in viii. 34. 70, tathdai’va vedag caturo hayagryah. All these 
passages are late laudations or describe metaphorical ‘‘ cars” of 
religion, the four Vedas being made the steeds. Unique is viii. 
20. 49, sa tu dvipah parcabhir uttamesubhih krtah sadangu¢ 
caturo nrpah tribhih (‘* the elephant with five arrows made six- 
fold [cut into six pieces | and the king with three (arrows made) 
four”), krto dagdngah kugalena yudhyata yatha havis tad dagu- 
daivatan tatha (‘*was made ten-fold [cut into ten pieces] by 
the skillful warrior, like an oblation offered to ten divinities ”’). 

Here caturah is plainly caturdngah in sense, but as to the 
form, it is difficult to say whether by analogy with late com- 
pounds in cutura it is nominative singular, or by analogy with 


> accusative plural, or by analogy with the 


‘‘make one four’ 
cases above, nominative plural. I think it belongs to the last 
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group, ‘*‘ made-six-fold, made four.’? The awkward sentence 
means as a whole that the six parts of the elephant and the four 
parts of the king were like an oblation cut into ten parts.’ 
Saptan. By analogy with the cases already mentioned it 
may be suspected that sapta stands for saptasw in xii. 343. 106, 
where Kandarika is said to have arrived at Yoga-perfection 
because of his excellence, mukhyutvdad, ‘reflecting often on the 
sorrow caused by birth and death, suptajatisu.” The commentator 
says ‘‘the sorrow of seven births,” sdptajanmikam, which would 
imply ‘‘in seven births,” and not the compound ‘‘among those 


9 


having seven births,” which is the natural interpretation. As to 


the meaning, it is probably the indefinite sense of ‘‘ many,” 
which in most examples is hard to verify (i. e. to show that 
‘seven’ is used without any reference to a fixed number). For 
’ 


in **seven paces,” ‘‘seven flames,” ‘‘ seven seers” and ‘‘ seven 


rivers,” seven, for all we know, may have been intended liter- 


ally. ‘There are two cases, however, where saptax clearly means 


. 


‘‘many ” simply; once where, instead of elephants tridhd pra- 
sravautah (an oft-repeated phrase), we find suptadhad ; for the 
parallel survutah is used in the same way: 

i, 151. 4, trihprasrutamadah, 

vi. 64. 58, tridha rajan prasravanto madam bahu, 

vil. 26. 6, ksarantah sarvato madam, 

vi. 95. 33, suptadha sravata madam, parvatenu yatha toyarin 

sravamdnend sarvacah, 

The second case is where bhuvundni vievd interchanges with 
bhuvandni sapta, or, in the gender of the later epic, bhuvanah 
supta (see hereafter). 

Asta. The final vowel is short or long according to metrical 
convenience, long when the length is indifferent: 

ili. 102. 3, a¢itih catum astau ca nava ca nye, 
ustau required by the meter; 

vii. 146. 134, aksauhinir asta hated, 


usta required by the meter; 





'The havis called dagaddivutam, represented here by dagdiga (the 
man and elephant together) ‘‘in ten parts,” is called dagdigo homah in 
xviii. 6. 105. 
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xiii. 111. 69, bhated mino ‘sta varsani, also required, 


v. 86. 9, duced ’sta ea, and vii. 82. 8. and 16, gatam asta ca, 
cases of diiambus, brevis required ; 
ix. 46. 74, mahisam ca stabhih padmaih, 
short vowel required ; 
viii. 22. 6, astabhir api, Bharata, 
long vowel required; ib. 17, Nukulaya catany astau, indifferent. 
Respecting the alleged difference between astagava and asta- 
gava, PW. i. 531, there are two verses, one of which is 


vill. 67. 6, astagavdam asta catant handn (se. vahanti), 


which Nilakantha interprets as ‘‘eight eight-cow wagons carry 
hundreds of arrows,” his tesdm astagavdm implying a short 
genitive modelled on gavdm (astdu gavo yasmins tad astaga- 
nai cakatai tesam astagavam asta astasaikhyani cakatani, 
nudabhava arsah, gatani bandn anekagatasaikhyan vahanti). 
One is tempted to read asfagavdny, as in the next passage, 


which, however, has the short vowel: 


vill. 20. 30, ustav astagavany aihuh cakatani yud ayudham 
dhnas tad astabhagena Drauni¢ ciksepa, MALISA, 
‘¢ Drona’s son, Sir, threw as many missiles in an eighth of a day 


Y 


as eight eight-cow wagons carry,” which repeats with elaborate 
definiteness the statement of the preceding verse that the hero 
poured arrows as Piisan’s ‘younger brother,” Piisinuja, that is 
Parjanya, pours rain. The scene is late and instructive for the 
critique of the epic. The hero here particularly lauded is a cer- 
tain Pindya, quite unnoticed previously but now extolled as the 
ablest warrior on the Pandu side, It is he who, as explained 
above, is quartered and made with his elephant a ten-fold obla- 
tion. There appears to be no grammatical difference between 
astagava and astagava, 

In regard to astacakra, the Petersburg lexicon gives only the 
Vedic astdcakra, but astacakra is found (of Hari’s wagon, 


oe 


yana) in vi, 8. 163 xii. 335. 11; and (of a demon’s car, rautha) 





‘Compare for these compounds, hastisadgava, viii. 38. 7, of a war- 
car, and sadgaviyam cukatam, ib. 76.17. In xii. 37. 32, sixteen cows 
are yoked to a war-car. 
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in vil. 156. 61; 167. 38; 175. 13; and (of an agani) in vii. 175. 
96. In the first three Drona cases, samdyukta is added, a set 
formula, In the first case, from Bhisma, the word also begins 
a pathya and the whole verse is repeated in the next (anti case, 
astacakrai hi tad yanam bhitayaktam manoramam,. As the 
last case, too, stands at the head of a pathyd and in this situa- 
tion ustacakram would be metrical, the choice must be due to 
preference for the later form. 

Nava. The Vedic phrase jughdna navatir nava 1 have 
already, Journal, vol. xxii. p. 389, located in the epic, ii. 24. 
19. To this example should be added also the same phrase 
occurring at ix. 51. 36 and xii, 22.11. The last is farthest 
removed in context from the original, while the passage in 
Calya gives the Vedic text very closely in making the weapon 
the bones of Dadhica (epic form) : 

RV. i. 84. 13, Ladro Dadhico astabhir vrtrany apratiskutah 

jughana navatir nava, 

Mhb. ii. 24.19, yena (rathena) Cakro danavanam 

jughana navatir nava, 

ib. ix. 51. 36, (Dadhica, tasya’stibhih) daityadanavavirandam 

jaghdna navatiy nava, 

ib. xii, 22. 11, (‘* Indra the son of Brahman became a Ksatriya 

by his acts and”) jidtindm pdpavrttinam 


jaghdana WALDUEEP HAA, 


In each case (but the first is not annotated) Nilakantha says 
that the number is (not ninety-nine but) eight hundred and ten 
(nine nineties), In i, 32. 24, navutya navatih (krtvd), v. |. 
navatyo, the multiplication is definite, 8100. 

To the forms recognized in grammars and lexicons [ am 
tempted to add navdih as instrumental plural. Otherwise we 
must assume that #ew arrows are especially used when their 
number is ninety, whereas generally there is a natural predilec- 
tion for such conjuncts as six and sixty, seven and seventy, and 
nine and ninety. So by analogy with navatya navabhi¢ ca in 
vill. 30. 25 we find navdir navatyd ca curdih in viii. 90. 60. 
At the same time, ‘‘nine” and ‘‘new,” owing to their like 
sound, are found together, as in vill. 48, 50, navdir navabhir 
dyasaih, but in the case above cv seems to show that navdih is 


a numeral. 
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I would remark, by the way, on the partially formulaic char- 
acter of most of the shooting in the battle-scenes. The test of 
an archer’s skill is not only to shoot one arrow well but to shoot 
many arrows at once. Among digits the object shot at deter- 
mines, for the main part, the number of arrows used. With 
four arrows one shoots the four steeds; with three, the arms and 
forehead or the three charioteers, etc. But even here there is 
an occasional irruption of eights, the favorite number of the 
later epic. Thus in viii, 89. 63, ten and eight; 65, eight; 65, 
eight hundred and eight thousand; 76, eight; all in a bunch, 
though up to this passage the whole preceding eighty odd sec- 
tions show only half a dozen cases. So in the late wonder-tales 
of the first book, larger numbers are by preference expressed in 
terms of eight or its multiples, e. g., i. 100. 20, to express thirty- 
six years, ‘‘ years sixteen and eight and also four and eight 
more.” I shall have occasion in a later section of this paper to 
show how this Buddhistic number has driven out the more 
ancient holiness of nine. 

In the ‘‘down-pour” of arrows said to be shot by decades 
there is a certain preference for stereotyped groups. Twelve, 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen are shot more often than seventeen 
and eighteen. Twenty-one, trisuptan, is a favorite for the 
same reason that endears ¢risuptuti, as three and seven(ty) are 
sacrosanct numbers. In this decade, twenty-five is also a 
favorite, while twenty-seven is the rarest; in the third decade, 
thirty-six is the conventional number, with a few cases of thirty 
and thirty-two. The fourth decade is almost ignored; the fifth 
appears rarely as fifty; then come sixty and six and sixty (less 
common are three and four and sixty); seventy and seven and 
seventy (less common are two and three and seventy); eighty 
(rare); ninety (nine and ninety as above) ; and occasionally one 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred, and even ten thousand 
arrows ali discharged from one bow at one shot! 

Daca. The ddgata of vi. 2,700 (rightly condemned in 
PW.) is replaced in B. 61. 21, by tringuta. The epic has 
ducati, analogous to saptati, navati, not as decade but as one 
hundred (as who should say ‘‘ ninety, tenty”’), the form, how- 
ever, being formulaic like navatir nava (above), and probably 
a new formation, as it occurs only in the later part of the epic. 
The decisive cases as regards the meaning are (i. 16. 8-13 and) v. 
108. 14, the latter: 
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Onkarasya tha jayante srtayo dacatir daca, 


where a ‘‘ thousand branches” is Nilakantha’s undoubtedly cor- 
rect interpretation. In xiii. 30. 21, the ten might be decades 
or hundreds (of days), though here also Nilakantha admits only 
the latter and says the word is Analogie- Bildung.’ 

Holtzmann, op. cit., § 483, has spoken of saptudagesu at iil. 
268. 11. I think Nilakantha’s explanation (having eight royal 
acts and nine siddhis and ¢uktis) is quite inadmissible. Families 
‘*having seventeen” would be more likely to be thought sinful 
than virtuous. Compare the ‘‘seventeen fools and sinners ” of 
v. 37. 1-6. Then in v. 36. 22, the ‘‘ great families ” are defined 
as those which ete suptaguna vasanti, ‘seven virtues” being 
their possession, which suggests saptayunesu as the right read- 
ing. But here the meter alone is enough to change saptadagasu 
to saptadacesu (vayam punah suptadagesu Krsne kulesu sarve 
‘navamesu jatah). 

Higher numbers. Nineteen is not wuvadacgau in the epic 
but, as in Latin undeviginti, ehonuvingati.’ In xiii. 107. 87, 
chonavingat serves as an ordinal, ehonavingati dine standing. 
parallel to soduge, saptadagame, astadage, and pirne vinge 
(divase). At C. xi. 561, parivingat offers a form parallel to 
tringat (also tringati); but B. 19. 15 has pagya Arsnu for pari- 
vingat (Vivineatim). Ini. 2. 330, B. has vinecat, C., trineat ; 
ib. 379, vingae chlokacatani. The late Rimiyana also admits 
vingat in ekavingat (ref. PW.). The epic accusative of the 
following decades is frequently identical with the nominative ; 
for example, in i. 86. 15, abhaksah caradas tringat, either form 
doing duty for either case. Examples of triagat and pajcacat, 
as accusatives of object and duration respectively, are given 
below, and in xili, 168. 5 and 27, respectively, paficdgat is 
accusative, ¢urvarih panicacat, and puficacatam is nominative, 
astupancacatam ratryah caydnasya "dya me gatah, as in the 
further case cited below. The corresponding ordinals in the 
text (the adhydyas are counted by -tama forms as well) are 
short, ehavinga, dvdvinga, trayovinea, caturvinea, parcavinegd, 
sudvinga, sauptavinga, astavinga, ekonatringa (compare ehkona- 
susti, ehonasuptati, i, 2. 204, 289, ete.), xiii. 107. 93-121. 





' For thousand the later epic uses dagagatam : tathe ’stindm dagaga- 
tam prapnuvanti, xiii. 102. 36, etc. (meter, Great Epic, p. 305). 
* Or vingatir ekond, vi. 4. 15. 
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Before leaving this subject I would say a few words on cer- 
tain declined forms of chu, not because they are irregular as 
forms, but on account of the way they are used. The first point 
is the parallelism between the adverbial ablative and the instru- 


mental, as shown in 
v. 43. 21, tribhir dvabhydam ckato va rthito yah. 


According to the commentator, «rthita here means possessed 
of or furnished with, a7tha, a meaning not usually recognized, 
but in accordance with the sense of the passage, which says that 
one who has in his power all the twelve virtues is fit to rule the 
earth, while ‘‘he that is furnished with three, two, or one,” is 
to be known as one having wealth, fusya seam asti ti sa vedi- 
tuvyah, In any case, chutih is used freely here as a correlative 
of the instrumental. ' 

The same form has a meaning almost recognized in the Pet. 
lexicon, which ascribes to it, besides the ablative sense and that 
of ‘*on the one hand,” the meaning of ‘‘ together,” or ‘¢in one.” 
by a slight extension of meaning chateh means altogether, 


solely, or, quite literally, one-ly, only, as in vi. 107. 20, 


yatha prajealitan nohnim pataingah sumabhidravan 


ehuato mertywinn abh yets tutha ?ham Bhismam Tyivdn, 


‘*As an insect entering a blazing fire meets only with death, so 
[, on having encountered Bhisma.” This, at least, is Nilakan- 
tha’s exposition, who takes the word as equivalent to (¢h«zir) 
hevalam, mrtyun eva, rather than as contrasting the insect ‘on 
the one hand” with the speaker. The plural che meaning 


99 
‘*alone 


may be used as well as the singular, 147 "he Senanti 
susdimipanndin, °° eat dainties alone,” xii, 228. 44. 
Examples of the correlation by two ekutud are not uncommon, 


One is found in 
xii. 12. rE, chatae CU triayo rajan grhasthacramea ehatah, 


where against the other three orders is weighed that of the 
householder, which is said to be equal to all the others put 
together. 





' For the usual meaning if applied here would be ‘‘ he who on the one 
hand is furnished with three or two.” Compare the parallel use of 
prathamatah in xii. 82. 1, esd prathamato vrttir dvitiyam grnu, Bha- 
rata, 
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In the following stanza I think we may see an extension of 
Vedic usage surviving in the epic: 
xl. 21. 7, anye sama pracansanti vyadyamam apare janah 


naka na ea pure kecid ubhayar ca tatha pure. 


The commentator admits the double negative as an affirmative 
and according to him the stanza would mean: ‘‘ Some praise mild- 
ness, others praise a strenuous life, still others praise the one 
(Yoga-discipline, dhydn), and others again praise both.” But, 
although the affirmative double negative is not an impossibility, 
it carries with it a strength of affirmation’ that is quite uncalled 
for in this passage, where ekam certainly has no right to be 
represented by dhydnam. In the continuation it is said that 
some sit in quiet meditation, some are active in governing, and 
others are chdntagilinah, which may have led the commentator 
here to set up a third object of devotion. But with the antithe- 
sis of whbhuyam there can be no doubt that ew is one of the 
two already mentioned, and the meaning to be expected is that 


some praise mildness, some praise energy, some praise neither, 


and some praise both ; which, in my opinion, is what the pas- ° 


sage was intended to mean when it was first written. In other 
words, for na? kai ne ca, we should read nai? kasi ca na, which 
preserved the old phrase found in BAU, vi. 2. 2, “@7?ham ata 


chain ca na veda s ib. 3, tuto nai hai cana veda, Otherwise 


we ca nea survives only in indefinites, wa hkathaie ca na, ete. 


The sense of di ’kam as ‘*many a” is here excluded, This 
latter meaning is common, e. g., “di ’hane yugaviparyayam 
(weasam), ‘*many an age,” xii, 229. 49.° 





‘It is used, however, generally, where two clauses are distinguished, 
e. g., na cdi’va na prayuijita, saikirnam parivarjayet, ‘* not that one 
should not commit (these faults, but) one should avoid excess,” xii. 56. 
42; or in strong affirmation, na sa yajito na bhavitd, i. 38. 2, ‘it will 
surely occur ;” nahi tvdi no ’tsahe hantum, xii. 227. 80, ‘‘ assuredly Ican 
kill thee.” Compare the parallel in the same scene (repeated) in xii. 
224. 88, evamh ndi ’va na cet kdlah... pdtayeyam aha tva ’dya, “1 
could kill you now; if it were not so, if Time did not (prevent).”” Com- 
pare xii. 239. 4-6, ending etad evaii ca nai vai ca na co *bhe na *nubhe 
tathda. 

* In xiv. 49, a similar but longer string of opinions is given by kecit, 
anye, apare, and eke, indifferently, ending with ¢l. 12, sarvam eke pra- 
¢cansanti na sarvam iti cad pare, ‘*some praise everything and others 
nothing.” 
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In regard to the choice between chu or ehutara, the epic uses 
either, as in xii. 81. 9, vrnomy ekataurai na ca; 10, ekasya 
jayam daganse, (“like the mother of two gamblers) I prefer 
neither, hope for victory of the one.” In i. 119. 15, vadsyai 
-kam taksato bahum candanendai?kam uksatah na’kalyanam na 
halyanam cintayann ubhayos tayoh, ‘not thinking ill or good 
to appertain to [these both] either of these, him cutting one 
arm with an axeand him anointing one with sandal-paste ” (for 
anyataram). In triads, one, another, and a third, anya, apara, 
pura; eka, apara, eka, and so forth, xii. 86. 30; 137. 4. 
Though satura is used quite regularly, Aim may take its place, 
as in xii. 126. 16, where, after two are mentioned, we find kin 
nu jyayastaram, **which (of these two) is more greater?” So 
katama and ka, xii. 167. 2. 


On the form of other epic numbers I may refer to what 
has already been given in the Petersburg lexicon and in Profes- 
sor Speyer’s Sanskrit Syntar. I will only register another pai- 
cacatam (qundh proktah) for paticdecat, xii, 256. 8, and observe 
that dvisaptati appears in Manu, vii. 157, but epic dvdsaptati (in 
the same passage) at xii. 59. 71; at the same time remarking as 
to gata for gatdani, in ili. 67. 6, where C. has gata cutah, that 
masculine gata belongs to the more recent parts of the epic, 
whence ¢atd, like vigvd, may have been the original. As to 
the feminines, ¢riguti, etce., which have been noticed by Speyer, 
op. cit., § 294, these forms are also late in the epic, tr/¢ati and 
suptaucati: (i. 2. 324) and cognate forms are found in still 
later works. Further: besides dvgagataum, above (and dugasd- 
hasram), ‘*a ten-hundred,” there is the uncommon uncom- 
pounded singular form (as if plural), as in xiii, 112. 14-15, 
where, parallel to dagaugutai vedavidam (in gl. 28), appears 
brahmandndaim gatam daca, 

The question as regards appositional construction may be dis- 
cussed here though it pertains to syntax rather than to form. 
All substantive numerals may take this construction, swhas- 
ram purivatsardn, 1, 94. 41, ete., which is not irregular if we 
understand ‘‘ years, a thousand,” rather than ‘thousand (of) 


years.” But with the higher numbers the noun is usually either 
compounded, vaursdyutdni, etc., or is in the genitive, purivsame- 


dhanam ayutam, i, 95. 20. 
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The particular example just given has indeed a sort of stereo- 
typed form, especially when ‘‘eleven thousand years” are 
referred to. As one says buhuvursagandn, **many year-rows,” 
e. g. xiii. 111. 98, so one says year-hundreds or thousands, paji- 
cavarsacata, ete., and uses a formula with eleven, ten thousand 
and ten hundred: daca varsasahasrani daca varsacatani ca, 
ili. 12. 12; daca kalpayutani, ib. 200. 121. A modifying 
number is placed in the same construction, as a general thing, 
ayutini parcacat (accusative) with genitive, xiii. 107. 31; yud- 
dha varsaschasrani dvatrincat abhavat kila, ‘*the war (of the 
gods and their elder brothers, the devils) lasted thirty-two year- 
thousands,” xii. 33. 26. But here also a genitive is often found 
(more correct), dve yugdandiin suhasre, xiii. 107. 115, ete., and 
an inverted order, as in cutuvarsa, not as adjective but noun, is 
permitted, sdyusah catavarsdni (jivati), xiii, 111. 86 (compare 
cutacadradam), in this instance due, perhaps, to the meter (to 
avoid a third vipa after a trochee), but found also ib. 118, 
krmir vingativarsani, The very unusual construction found in 
i. 90. 1 is probably due to meter also. Here we have sasiimat- , 
surdandim ayutain catandam, ‘a ten-thousand of hundred years.” 
Close by occurs another case of apposition, i. 93. 24, tada 
dada gah catam arbudani, ‘then I gave cows, a hundred 
hundred-millions.” 

An adjective may or may not agree with the implied genitive ; 
both together, for example, in ili, 127. 2 and 13, bhdrydgatai: 
sadrcinam and sadrcum, Possessives, by the way, put the 
numeral either first or last, with possessive ending, dagagy, 
suhusragu, gogatin, xiii, 78. 11. Compare with the last, ib. 
102. 43, yo gosahasri catadah samdam samdm, gavam gati 
dadyde ca, 

In regard to the syntax of decades, both genitive and appo- 
sition are common, and, beginning with w/icati, we find, for 
example, samsdran vingatim, xiii, 111. 117; tringad agnin 
(uyajam), xiii. 103. 36. An interesting case historically is 
found in xii. 335. 35-37, ehavincatir utpannas te prajapatayah 
smrtah, not only because ‘‘ twenty-one Prajipatis” are late- 


epic, but because in the twenty names given as those of the sons 
of Niriyana one has been left out, the list being Brahman, 
Sthinu, Manu, Daksa, Bhrgu, Dharma, Yama, Marici, Afigiras, 
Atri, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasistha, Paramesthin, Vivas- 
vat, Soma, Kardama, Krodha, Vikrita. 
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The singular noun (an unusual case, compare Speyer, S. Syw- 
tux, $294) occurs with triéngat in xiii. 101. 15, narakaim trin- 
catam prapye (v.\. in C.). The plural decade also is found in 
the later epic, e. g. tringuto ‘hddan, xiii. 103. 34. 

The word vingati gives the name Vivingati, a hero whose 
foregone fate is to be attacked with twenty arrows, in a repeated 
phrase : Vivincatin cad vincatyd viratham krtavan prabhuh, Vi. 
117. 44—vii. 14. 27, ete. Such number-names are not confined 
to this hero and the three wise men, Ekata, Dvita, Trita, as they 
are found also in the satyrs’ names, Astaka and Navaka, Skan- 
da’s goat-faced sons, iii. 228. 12; and in xiv. 4. 5 are mentioned 
Iksviku’s descendants Viiga and Vivinga, who are unknown to 
the early epic but appear in the Puranic literature and the 
pseudo-epic so clearly associated with it. 

An ordinal may be employed to take the place of a cardinal pre- 
fixed to another cardinal, as in i. 95. 37, catureiicgam putracat- 
aim babhiva, ‘a twenty-fourth son-century was born,” that is 
one hundred plus twenty-four, which leads eventually to catir- 
vincd being used for caturcingaté as in cuturvincaksard for the 
Giyatri in the Harivanga (v. PW.), a meaning that may belong 
to the passage above as well. 

The ordinal may (but does not generally) agree with distrib- 
uted singulars, although combined with one, as in the verse of 
ii. 77. 31 repeated at xiii, 148. 61, Duryodhaunasya Narnasya 
Cukunee CB sis Duhcasanacaturthandm bhitmih pasyati coni- 
tum. he ordinal in such a phrase as ‘‘ five went and she too 
(as) sixth” needs no comment, and almost as common is such a 
turn as *‘they five set out having her (as) sixth;” but ‘* with 
self as” is probably a late locution, though like the Greek 
idiom. It is found in (xii. 177. 52, @tmand saptamaim kamani 
hutvd) the same passage from which examples of these construc- 
tions may be taken, namely, ‘‘ seventh with himself (instrumen- 
tal) went the king,” xvil. 1. 23-25, prusthitan Drdupadisasthan 

a bhratarah parea Arsnd CU sasthi cud cai cua sauptamah, fol- 
lowed by dtmand saptamo raja niryaydu Gajasdhvaydat (late 
addition to Panini, vi. 3. 6, PW. Rim. examples). As dtman, 
plural reflexive in singular, is not very fully illustrated in PW., 
I will add wdthavantam iva Ctmanam menire, ‘they regarded 


themselves as having a savior,” i. 183. 10. 
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The word dvitiya, ‘‘second,” passes in compounds from the 
meaning ‘‘having as second” to that of ‘‘ with,” and independ- 
ently to that of alter (ego), i. e.,a friend. Familiar examples are 
those given by Speyer, chayddvitiya, ‘* (doubled) with his shad- 
ow,” asidvitiya ‘*seconded by his sword.” An example of the 
personal construction is Yuyudhdanadvitiya, ‘along with Y.,” 
xiv. 66. 11’ (compare de‘tiyavat, with instrumental, iii. 313. 47) ; 
me dvitiyah, ‘my friend,” xiii. 102. 57. The idiom, though 
perhaps not new, is not often used,—generally in late passages. 
Another case occurs in v. 50. 26, Arsnadvitiyah, a passage not 
removed from the suspicion of being a late adornment. 


’ 


The second ordinal answers to our ‘‘ another” in such phrases 


9 ? 


as dvitiyasdagaranibha, ‘like another ocean ;” while the ‘‘ same’ 
is expressed by the first cardinal: chauduhkhah prthaksukhah, 
‘‘having the same sorrows but separate pleasures,” i. 10. 4 and 
50; ehartha, eckabhojana, ‘having the same aim, food,” ete.’ 
Ordinals are occasionally used to indicate time. First in 
time, as contrasted with a subsequent event, is, indeed, gener- 
ally given by parva, ‘‘former,” pirearipani, ‘* preliminary 
symptoms,” xii, 228. 1; or purastat, ‘* previously,” i. 189. 22; 
but prothame is used in the same way, prothamam ... pacedt, 
‘‘at first and afterwards,” xii, 227. 68, ete. A ‘*second time ” 
is dIvitiyam, lili. 60. 7: dvih parcan idavia trtiyam, ““twice 
before and now for the third time,” ill. 92. 9; parvum... 
punh ... tdi trtiyvam, ‘first, then again, and now for the 
third time,” xviii. 3. 35; often as adj., esd trtiyd jijnasa tava 
kyta, ‘*this is the third examination you have taken,” ib, 32. 
Before passing on to the epic methods of indicating arithme- 
tical processes in detail, I may remark that with the exception 


$ 


of time (and religious observances),* where the duodecimal sys- 





'The next stanza, xiv. 66. 12, has a form not recognized in the lexi- 
con, pitrsvasdm, as compared with the regular pitysvasdram, the latter 
found in v. 90. 1; viii. 87. 16; xiv. 52. 53. Another late passage, vi. 
116. 3, has svasdm (like duhitdm in Virata; the last noticed by Holtz- 
mann, Anhang, § 371). 

* Occasionally ambiguous. Thus, ekapatnitd is the condition of hav- 
ing ‘‘the same wife”; but in R. v. 28. 18, ekapatnitvam is having 
‘only one wife.” But the context makes the meaning clear. 

* The expansion is rather wide on this side and varies between time- 
divisions (twelve years of fasting, sacrificing, etc.) and religious num- 
bers, for example, the twelve syllables of the pdda of the jagati verse, 
iii. 134. 19 (observe navdksard brhati, ib. 16). 
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tem, 12, (30) 60, etc., is naturally selected, the decimal system 
is in ordinary use, both for the system of administration, xii. 
87. 1ff., and for the army, ib. 100. 31, etc. But it does not 
appear in any system of measures and only once is used of 
weights, though it should be added that the indications of 
values are so rare as to be of little importance (in iii. 134. 15, 


astau candah ¢gatamanam vahanti ; also draunika, ref. PW.). 


COUNTING AND ADDITION. 


Except in counting up money, sampidayati, and a poetical 
use of ywj and yoga (navdi ” 


the nine digits in counting, ili. 134. 16; tam muhirtam ksa- 


va yogo ganandame ti cagvat, of 


nam velam divasam ca yuyoja ha, ‘she reckoned the time,” ib. 
296. 7), the usual word for count (counting is gunand) is (pra)' 
ganayati, as in iil. 193. 28, yatra ?hani na ganyante, ** where 
days are not counted ;” saiganand nda ’sti, ‘‘there’s no count- 
ing,” xiv. 73. 24; ganayasva, “count,” iii, 72. 23; a word 
that passes into the sense of reckon, think, especially with ~/, 
and regard, nu ca tan ganayam asuh, ** disregarded them,” viii. 
37. 10 (yganaye in R. vii. 16. 42 appears as gane, manusdn nu 
gane, ‘*L don’t regard men”), Often follows the object compared 
in the instrumental, nu ganayamy etans truend "pi, ‘TI do not 
care a straw for them,” ii. 44. 34. Though ganeya is used, yet 
the corresponding adjective, calculable, is usually parimeya or 
saimkhyeya, saukhya, i. 74. 335 ii, 121.-11, ete.; 1. 55. 2, eak- 
rasya yajnah cgatasaikhya uktah ; xiii, 107. 36, samkhya ati- 
gund, ‘‘incaleulable number.” The idea of addition is given 
both by simple juxtaposition, usually prefixing, of cardinal or 
even ordinal (above) numbers, whereby it is sometimes doubtful 
whether, as in dagagatam, the modification is by addition or by 
multiplication; and by adhikam, a8 in eka gatadhika (i, 115, 21 
and 41, ekddhikagatam pirnam, gatam parcadhikam, or pre- 
fixed); that of completeness, by pairna, full, sdgra, all, and api 
and pari. Only the last requires a word.’ The native scho- 





1 tatah praganaydm dsuh kasya vdro ‘dya, ‘‘ they calculated whose 
turn it was,” i. 164. 14. 

? For pirna: ‘they say that ten hundreds are a full, pirna, thou- 
sand,” iii. 134.17. For sdgra: catamh sdgram, ‘‘a whole hundred,” xii. 
112.6; R. G. v. 7%. 28; for api: ‘still be to thee even (full) ninety-nine 
sons, but abandon this one,” ¢atam ekonam apy astu putrdndm, tyajai 
*nam ekam, i. 115. 37. 
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liast gives to pari not the sense of completeness but of addition. 
Unfortunately he does not recognize the reading parivingat, 
given above, but he renders paricaturdaca by fifteen at iii. 1. 
11 and iii. 93. 28, and at ii. 3. 37 by ‘‘fourteen over” (more). 
On purisodaca, at ili. 78. 2, he says nothing. Completeness 
would seem to be the real meaning by analogy with parisanvat- 
sera, for example in iii, 108. 13 ff., schasraparivatsardn ... 
sumwatsarasahasre tu gate divye. 

Less common is the use of wttura, In i. 128. 18, ¢utam ekot- 
turam tesam, ‘‘a hundred of them with one more.” So in iii, 
308. 1, dacottara in the phrase ¢ukle dagottare pakse, ‘*on the 
eleventh bright half-month” (after ten full months). This 
accords not only with the scholiast’s explanation but also with the 
usual allotment of ten (whole) months of pregnancy. Other 
examples of wftera as plus will be found correctly given in the 
Petersburg lexicon. Colloquial is Aim wttaram, ‘‘ what more?” ; 
‘*not to have wttaram” is to be unable to reply to a remark. 
Another word for ‘‘more” is a@rdhvam, over, beyond, with 
ablative. An adjective with puras or param also does duty for 


‘‘more”: paduruksan puruheatan ‘beyond a hundred guards,” 
’ 


~ 


vi. 95. 36; puraisahasra viprah, ‘over a thousand priests,’ 
xii. 38. 24; as pura itself is used, chac¢ ca pi catat parah, ‘fone 
more than a hundred,” i, 115. 1; saivatsaraparah ksapah, 
‘more than a year (of) nights,” i. 221. 13 (viii. 90. 61; 78. 55, 
parcheauta and paraingata have already been cited by Professor 
Holtzmann, Zur Geschichte, i. p. 161. Examples are not 
numerous). -Nilakantha follows an improbable tradition in 
attributing the meaning of ‘‘more” to més in nistrinea, (a 
sword) ‘‘more than thirty’ 
dhikah, iv. 42. 16, and elsewhere. 

The word, adhika or abhyadhika, is used to convey a com- 


> thumbs in length, trincadaigula- 


parative notion, ‘‘more than,” dirghebhyag ca munusyebhyah 
pramandad adhiko bhuvi, ‘ greater in size even than tall men,” 
xiii. 160. 15; which leads to the sense ‘‘superior to,” laghave 
sdustavesu sarvesam abhyadhikah, i. 132. 15, and even to that 
of ‘‘more happy.” The ablative usually follows. Examples : 


viii. 35. 4, igvarad adhikah, (Brahman) ‘‘ greater than Civa.” 
vii. 74. 25, yogat tvatto ‘dhiko ‘rjunah, ‘*superior to you 


through practice.” 
viii. 32. 61, Aurno hy abhyadhikah Parthdat, the same. 
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vill. 83. 31, abhyadhiko rasah, ‘‘a better taste.” 

iii. 92. 15, ho nama *bhyadhikas tatah, ‘“more blessed (supe- 

rior, better off) than he.” 

So (abhy) adhikam is used as the comparative-maker of adjec- 
tives: Somo Rohinyam abhyadhikam pritiman bhitah, ‘* Soma 
was more in love with Rohini,” xii. 343. 57; s@’dhikam cobha- 
mand, ‘*she was more lovely,” i. 221. 20. But adhika may 
mean ‘too great,” as in the only defect of Arjuna: pindike 
’syd dhike, xiv. 87. 8 (his cheekbones were too prominent).' 


SUBTRACTION. 

The farmer’s crop which is sudbhdgaparicuddha is ‘ cleared ” 
of the royal tax, that is, the sixth part of it has been subtracted, 
xiii, 112. 19. The usual term to indicate that one number has 
been subtracted from another is #w«, lacking, deficient, paico- 
noi gatam, ‘a hundred less five,” ii. 72.11. The independent 
use of this word is rare: fue deiyojane gated, ‘two incomplete 
leagues” (not quite two), ix. 5. 50. Nilakantha recognizes the 
meaning of nyina, the usual word for almost, in vvara, which 
occurs in ii, 15. 22, eva sarvan vace cakre Saurasandhah cata- 
rardan, **he has overcome almost all a hundred,” after it has 
been said that the kings overcome were a hundred and one, and 
just before the more precise statement that they numbered 
eighty-six and that fourteen remained, ¢esd rdjane caturdaca, 
cl. 18 and 25, to complete the tale of one hundred, As one and 
a hundred means only a large number, nya, ‘not quite,” is 
supported by the context as the probable meaning of avara, and 
another passage also seems to show that this meaning, not recog- 
nized in the lexicon, which gives only ‘‘at least” with numbers, 
is possible, This is na hae cid dharat tatra sahasrdvaram 
arhanam, ‘no one brought as tribute there less than a thou- 
sand,” ii, 35, 11, literally ‘‘a tribute having a diminished thou- 
sand,” so that wvara, ‘‘less,” forms the counterpart to wftara, 
‘*more.”” The other meaning, from the idea of ‘‘ less,” that of 


‘fat least,” is, however, the usual one, as in mantrinah trya- 





' For ‘‘a half more than all” we have ‘all and more by ” in xiii. 125. 
10 (extension of Manu iv. 85); ardhendi ’tdni sarvadni nrpatih kathyate 
‘dhikah. The scholiast says adhikah is in antithesis to a little, ksudra, 
king (equal to all these by a half is a great king). 
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vurah, ‘at least three,” xii. 83. 47. The ‘‘ deficient” idea is 
common enough with nouns, for example, gundvara, ‘‘ deficient 


> and glides naturally into the combination with 


in qualities,’ 
numbers. Another example of the rarer sense may, I think, be 
found in xii. 321. 158: sa (raja) tusyed dagabhagena tatas tv 
anyo dacgavardih, where ‘‘at least ten” scarcely makes the 
required antithesis of not even ten; for the sense seems to be 
that a very energetic warlike king ‘‘ should be satisfied with a 
Opposed, by the way, to 


9 


tenth and any other with still less.”” 
avard in the usual sense is purama. As shown above, para 
means **more;” but porama means ‘Sat most,” suhusraparama, 
‘fat most a thousand,” and this ‘‘most” is used for ‘* whole,” 
trivarsaparamosita, of seeds kept to the highest peint of three 
vears, or, as we should say, three whole years, xiv. 91. 16. 

The ‘‘remainder” is ¢esam or ¢cistum, as in punedcatai sat 
ca cesaie dindudm tava jivitasya, ‘the remainder of thy life is 
fifty-six days,” xii. 51. 14; ¢éstum alpam nah, ‘our life’s rem- 
nant is short;” cecesv anyesu kdlesu ‘‘at other times, on remain- 
ing occasions,” i, 122. 26; ¢ese, ‘Sas for the rest,” agesatuh, 
‘‘wholly ” (without remainder), he participle is more com-— 
mon than the noun, varsdni trind cistani, ‘three years remain,” 
xv. 20. 32, and so often, especially with other participles, hata- 
cistah, **those left from the killed,” still alive, xii. 54. 5, ete. 


The verb commonly used is Aiyate, ‘Sis less” (avagisyate, 
a4 





‘‘remains,” avacistum=c¢istam), opposed to atiricyate ‘is 
more ;” saumibhavati, ‘‘is equal” (equal in size is generally sam- 
mitam); for ** equal” as quit, the same word, whhayar tat sami- 
bhitam, ‘*both sides are quit,” xil. 139. 24; equal, of scales, 
tula me survabhitesu sama tisthati (samo ‘ham sarvabhitesu), 
xii. 263. 10. Compare xii, 176. 10: 
akimecanyam ca rajyan ca tulayd samatolayam 
atyaricyata daridryam rajyad api gunddhikam, 
‘¢T weighed in the scale poverty and kingship; poverty having 
more good qualities surpassed even kingship.” The measure is 


given by pramana, either of size (as usual) or of number, as in 





1 Just before, the dagavarga is the group of imperial factors, but this 
does not seem to be referred to in this verse. The king, su, is expressly 
mahotsdha and fond of military duties. 
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xiii. 107. 32, lomnam pramdnena samam, 


sc. rksacarmacatasya, (he is exalted in the Brahman world) 
‘Cequally (as to years) with the number of hairs” (of a hundred 
bearskins). ‘‘Less” as inferior, secondary, is yavna (see the next 


paragraph). 
] 4 


MULTIPLICATION. 

While the word for times in its literal sense is (-varum) 
krtoah, poncakrtvas tayo *ktah, 1. 197. 49; trihsaptakrteah, 
passim, the verb for times, multiply, is guuway, whence yunita, 
multiplied by (the number preceding), literally ‘‘ qualified.” In 
later texts, yunikrta is used in just the same way, but in the 
epic this word is, I think, used only in dvigunitkrtavikramah 
(Great Epic, p. 419). In the same way, gunibhita is used in 
later texts for gunita, multiplied, but in the epic it means infe- 
rior (compare gauna), gunibhiata gquiah sarve tisthanti hi para- 
krame, ‘all qualities are qualified in (inferior to) valor,” ii. 16. 
11. But usually no verb is needed to express multiplication, 
which as a formal arithmetical process the epic has as little occa- 
sion to make use of as subtraction. But the informal multipli- 
cation of ordinary language, double, thrice, a hundred-fold, 
without formal sums, is as common as in any other language, 
and the times thus indicated is regularly expressed either by 
simple juxtaposition of numbers, whereby, as has already been 
said, one is uncertain whether addition or multiplication is 
intended, as in puficagatam, one hundred and five or five hun- 
dred, iv. 43. 6 (only the syntax sometimes shows decidedly, nurd- 
nam pancapanca¢gad esa pattir vidhiyate, ‘a patti is reckoned as 
five [and] fifty men,” v. 155. 28); or by the noun guna, as in 
saut¢irad dvigunagrotrah, ‘‘ having six heads and double as many 
ears,” iii, 225.17; chdikam trigundih gardih, ‘‘each one (he 
wounded) with three times the number of arrows” (each had 
used), vill. 48. 70; tatah sastigune kale, ‘‘in a time sixty times 
longer than that,” xiii. 28. 10. In this last case the same idea 
is expressed in the following stanzas without guna, but perhaps 
only because this word has been used several times already. 
Thus in 11, tatas tu dvigate kale labhate kandaprsthatam, ‘in a- 
time two hundred (times longer) than that.” As an adverb: 
tutah catagunam duhkham idam mam aspread bhream, ‘this 


grief has afflicted me sorely, a hundred times worse than that,” 
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xi, 27. 33. In this use yuwne .as ousted almost completely the 
old wrt of trivrt, which su. es only in a few hereditary turns. 
A very uncommon equivalent is saikhya, as in xv. 3. 63, yasya 
nagasahasrena catasamkhyena Vad balam, ‘¢ whose strength is 
comparable with a thousand elephants’ a hundred times over” 
(numbered a hundred), Between the qualitative and temporal 
meaning, where the word is equivalent to Artvah, ‘* times,” 
lies the application found in ii, 24. 6, where,in a wrestling- 
match, one is whirled about a hundred times, eatagunam, a 
description, by the way, copied in many details by the writer of 
iv. 13, where ¢l. 36, for example, has the same expression. 
Here dvigunam occurs in a physical sense also, rakso dviqunan 
cakre, ‘‘he doubled that demon up,” i. 163. 27 and elsewhere. 

A combination of adding and multiplying, as in ‘‘ more than 
so many times that” is expressed by the gunated numeral (to 
use this word thus) plus the word for ‘‘more.” Thus, ‘‘he 
gave them wealth more than five times what they had asked 
him for” is pradde ca dravinam... yatho ?htavantas te tas- 
mins tatuh pancagunddhikam, ii, 12.15. Without ‘‘more”: 
yatho *‘padistam aearyath haryah pancaguino rathah, *¢ Jet my ‘ 
chariot be furnished with five times (as many arrows) as the 
teachers enjoin,” vil. 112. 48; yatha veda dviqunan vetst, 
‘*vou know twice as much as he knows,” viii. 32. 62. Here 
partial correlation takes the place of the comparative (ablative) 
idea. The more elaborate construction is also common, as in 
xill. 100. 7: yatha Ca grhinas tosah ... tatha gatagund pritir 
devatandam, ‘‘a hundredfold so great is the joy of the divinities 
as is the satisfaction of the householder.” 

Sometimes, when the completion of the clause is easily under- 
stood, it is left out entirely, and we find (of the china sacrifice) 
daksinaim triguindim kuru, tritevam erajatn, ‘Smake the fee 


xiv. 88. 14, that is, make it three 


9 


threefold, let it reach treble,’ 

times more (than ordinary). 
Some curiously awkward methods of multiplying are found. 

In i. 55. 2, after saying that Indra’s sacrifices are a hundred in 


w 





1 So in using the ablative it is not necessary, any more than in Greek, 
to be precise in the application of the case following ‘‘ times that ;” 
acgvamedhdd dagagunam phalam dhuh, ‘they say the fruit is ten-fold 
(that of) a horse-sacrifice,” iii, 82. 27. 
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number, saukhya, the poet adds: ‘* But your sacrifice here, O 
which the 


5 


Bharata, is tutha purunm tulyasamkhyan cata vai, 
scholiast explains as equal to an ayuta of Cakra’s (100X100), 
but perhaps only another hundred is intended, In xiv. 65. 18, 
however, there is no escaping the awkwardness with which one 
number is multiplied into another of a separate category. What 
the poet wants to say is sixty thousand camels and twice as 
many hundred horses, which he expresses by ‘‘ twice as many 


horses hundreds,” 


sustir ustrusahasrani catani dvigund hayah. 
This is followed by tavad eva with the plural noun, gokatdané 
rathae cai?va tdvad eva kare navah, that is, ** just as much” 
instead of ‘fas many.” So in iii, 281. 10-12, ‘‘fourteen crores 
of Pigicas, twice as much of Raksasas, dvistdvat (with genitive 
and with /otyah supplied), and three times as many Yaksas,” 
tatuh triguna yaksah, Similarly, yavat tasyu bhavet pustis tejo 
(ete.), Arsne tattrigunam, ‘‘however much may be Arjuna’s 
prosperity, glory, etc., Krsna’s is three times that,” xiii. 148. 
34. Ordinarily the numeral adjectives agree with the nouns 
compared, as in iii. 122. 27, yavantah pavakah proktah somas 
tdvanta evu tu; vil. 201, 59, sastii varsasahasrani tavanty 
eva catdni ca, A connecting link is furnished by tdvat as part 
of a compound ydavanti tasyd romani tavadyugasahasrdani, ii. 
200. 71, ete. 

Another case of comparing numerically different sorts of 
things is found in vii. 65. 9, but here the number is the same: 
varksd¢e ca yapa ydavantuh... te tathai ?va punag ed nye 
tavantah hkancand bhavan. 

Distribution is expressed by repetition, with or without an 
adverb: navame navame thani... dacdhe vdi gate gate, ‘‘ each 
ninth day... as often as the tenth day passed,” xiii. 107. 39, 
43; traydndm mithunai saurvam ekdikasya prthak prthak, 
‘‘each one separately has two of the three,” xiv. 18. 27. This 
relieves one of the necessity of distinguishing between each and 






all; for example, in xiv. 90. 34, Audavai hkudavaii sarve vya- 
bhajanta, ‘‘they all divided (so that each obtained) one 










i ili, 124. 21, catasrac ea yatta danstra yojandnair 
cata catam, ** four fangs extending a hundred leagues each.” 
But ehdika is usually expressed, as above and in ii. 52. 21, dat- 


tudi ’*kaiko dacacgatan kuijardn, ‘‘each giving ten hundred 


kudava 3’ 











elephants.” The noun used alone may be singular, jatam jatam 
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ca si putran ksipaty ambhasi, ‘* she throws in the water (each) 
son when born,” or plural, jatdn jatan praksipa ’sman (putran), 
i. 98. 13 and 99. 43. The verb may agree with the singular: 
ehdikas te tada pacah kramacah parimoksyate, xii. 227. 116, 
perhaps only metrical, as in the same chapter cocimé for cocdmi, 
gl. 88. The late derivative chdihagyena is found in xii. 326. 
38, tad antahpurakananam suramyan darcayam dasur ekdika- 
cyend (here the grove opens out from the third kuksyd of the 
palace), 

With adjectives the cardinal stem prefixed multiplies the 
adjective, caturbhadrataras' tvuayd, ‘four times as happy (com- 
pared) with you,” in vii. 55. 49. and xii. 29. 30, two scenes 
where all the ‘‘kings that died” are spoken of at length in two 
different but related accounts, of some value for the history of 
the epic.’ In vii. 70. 25, the phrase is intensified: caturbha- 
dratards tuayd bhadracgatadhikan. 

Finally, there is the multiplication expressed by d/d@ as an 
ending, which gives not only the times of division and conse- 
quent multiplication of parts, and time literally, ehadha, ‘‘at 
one time,” but also the multiple times in numbers, saptadhd, ' 
‘*seven times (over).” Supta tridhda is thus equivalent to sapta 
trigundnui. In xii. 223, 22, the Gandharvas dance sut sahasrdni 


« Wht 





1 The instrumental is not so very rare. Compare eko hi bahubhih 
ereydn, ‘one (sage) better than many” (fools), iii. 99. 22; ko nu svan- 
tatarv mayd, ix. 64. 21; sad ’cea krgatarit maya, xii. 128. 14; durmarsana- 
taras tvayd, xii. 227. 81. The ablative is used after a positive, mama 
balam bhiman vdyor api, ‘‘my strength is greater than the wind,” xii. 
155. 6. One case expresses comparison, the other the distance from, 
sukhat sukhataram praptah, ‘‘coming from joy to more joy,” xiii. 119. 
11. The ablative is found with only an implied comparison, rdjydd 
devatvam icchanti, ‘‘they wish godship from kingship,” xii. 180. 20, 
leading to preference (vrne and abl.; also greydn daho na bhaksanam, i. 
230. 21, etc.; Holtzmann, § 292 b). Noticeable is the double ablative 
showing clearly the construction’s origin, svavirydd rdjavirydc ca sva, 
viryam balavattaram, ‘‘ from (of) his own and a king’s, his own power 
is stronger,” xii. 165. 18. Holtzmann, at § 281, gives a few more exam- 
ples of the instrumental. To the gen. comparat., my Great Epic, p. 
473, add maranan cobhanam (=varam) tasya, i. 79. 13. 

2 The introduction of the former is in the Jatter put at the end of the 
account and the latter omits the second Rama, which completes the list 
of sixteen in Drona. Bharata, too, changes places, being the antepe- 
nultimate king in Canti but the fifth in Drona, which has several later 
features. 
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saptadhd, literally in seven groups of six thousands, or seven 
times six thousand, that is, a not unusual amplification by a 
sacred multiple of an old group, for the Atharva Veda, xi. 5. 2, 
gives the same conventional satsahasradh, though here three 
hundred thirty-three are added. The epic itself gives to the 
Gandharvas another conventional number at iii. 139. 6, where 
they are eighty-eight thousand in number and the Yaksas are 
four times as many, “std¢itisuhasrani Gandharvah ... YVaksae 
cai ?va caturgqunah, Another example is furnished by the list 
of Munis in seven groups of seven each, at xiii. 151. 42: ¢ty ete 
munayo divyd ekdikah sapta saptadhda, ete., ‘seven, one by 
one, reckoned sevenfold ” (a different account in xiii. 166. 37 ff.). 
Compare also suptadha sapta saptasu S janma saptadna, Xiv. 
20. 23 and 27. The number of times a multiplied god appears 
is often expressed thus, as when Rudra, kind and terrible, one- 
eyed and three-eyed, appears as chadha, dvidha, bahudha, 
catadha, sahasradha, catasahasradha, xiii. 161. 483. One of 
his forms, by the way, is dhimra, which gives, it is said, his 
name of dhirjati(n), a title found only here, xiii. 162. 9, and 
vii. 202. 129, two passages of the same period and content, a 


late epic ‘* Catarudriya.” 


DIVISION. 

Halving is expressed by dvdidhibhi: or -kar or dvidhakar ; 
other divisions by tridhda (traidham), caturdhd, and so on, with 
kar or vibhaj, e. g., dagadha haryam cesam, ‘the remainder 
is to be divided tenfold;” dvidha krta jihvah, (‘therefore the 
snakes’) tongues were cloven,” i. 34. 23 (dvijihvag ca krtah, 
24); yavam deaidhikrtah khurah, khurdn dvidha ’karot, 
‘¢ Rudra clove the hoofs of his bull and other cattle,” viii. 34. 
105. The half, ardha, is used nd more with nouns than with 
participles: ardhdsanaim labdhavan, ‘he got half of Indra’s 


> iii, 126. 38; ardhacyutdasandh, ‘‘half flung from 


throne,’ 
their seat,” vii. 196. 15; also of course with other numbers. 
With words of time, ardha follows or precedes in mdsd- 
rdha, ardhamdsa, and means either the middle (of day or 
night, ardhadivasa, -ratra) or half: ardharatrasamaye, ‘Cat 
midnight ” (so passim) ; yady ardhadivasai yudhyate, ‘Cif he 
fights half a day,” vii. 190. 46 (ardhadivasam gatvd, ‘* going 
half a day,” R. vii. 46. 24). 
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Besides ardhamdasa, ‘a month and a half” may of course be 
expressed in full. Thus, where md is used exactly as in md 
ciram, in iv. 21.17, ma dirgham ksama kdlamw tvam masam 
ardhai ca sammatam, ‘have patience for a short time, a 
month and a half” (=sdrdha). 

The use of ardha with other numbers shows that, as in the 
case of two numbers joined and indicating that the former influ- 
ences the latter without specifying how (e. g. dagagata=110 or 
1000), the prefixed wrdha modifies the word with which it is 
connected, but does not specify whether by addition or sub- 
traction or multiplication. So ardhagatam is one hundred 
modified by one half, just as ehucatam is one hundred modified 
by one, and the hearer is left to determine whether this means 
half a hundred or one hundred plus a half (hundred), With 
other fractions, however, there is understood a conventional 
modification of subtraction. Thus ‘‘half-fourth” is always (as 
adjective) three and a half, that is four as modified by a half. 
For example, up to two and a half oss is ‘‘to the half-third 
hoss,” i, e. to the third soss as modified by a half, krogad | 
urdhatrtiyat. . 

When not defined, bhdga and area, ‘* part,” 
caturbhaga=pdada, a (fourth) part (of a quadruped). For three 
or ‘** three parts.” 


mean a quarter, 
quarters is used either ‘‘ three quarter parts” 
The usual meaning of ‘‘ three-part,” tribhaga, is one third, but 
it occurs also in the later epic (as in still later literature) in the 
meaning of three quarters. For other divisions, the part is 
made explicit, agitibhaga, .i,, ete. Only kala is almost always 
ie" 

ill. 190. LO, (Arte catuspad dharmah) adharmapadaviddhas tit 

tribhir auncaih pratisthitah; 


ib. 11 and 12, tribhir anedaih, caturthancena. 


In the pseudo-epic, the same situation is expressed by padono 
dharmah (in Treta), dvipada, pada (adhare yuge), to which is 
added the unique idea that even this quarter in Kali is so dimin- 
ished as to leave one sixty-fourth, bhavet kdlavicesena kala 
dharmasya sodaci, x1il. 268. 33-34 (caturthanea also xii. 283. 51). 





1 The passage is cited in full on p. 147, below. I fail to understand 
Speyer’s explanation, S. Syntax, $ 301, that ardhatrtiya in such a case 
means ‘‘ having the third being [but] half.” ' 
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ii. 68. 78, ardham harati vai ¢cresthah pado bhavati kartrsu. 
iv. 52. 1%, balacaturbhaga, ‘one fourth the army.” 


xii. 24. 12. addaya balisadhbhaqain yo vastram nacbhiraksati 
4% / Sle g / 3! : 


pratigrhnati tatpapai caturancenad bh mimipouh, 


t 


ii. 5. 70, 
khaecid ayasya ca rdhena caturbhagena wit punah 
padabhagais tribhir va pi vyayah sumeuddhyate tava, 
‘fare your expenses covered by a half or a quarter, or 
at any rate by three quarters of your income ?” 

vii. 186. 1, 

tribhaqgamatracesayaiu ratryaim yuddhain avartata, 
‘*the battle was renewed when one third the night was 
left.” 

vil. 191. 9, 

tasya ca?hnas tribhagena ksayam jugmuh patattrinah, 
‘*in the course of one third of that day.” 

The ‘‘third” may of course be expressed, as in xii. 285. 23, 
laubheta bhagam 2. ardham tatha bhagam atho trtiyam. In xiii. 
168. 28, tribhayac¢esa means ‘‘ having three quarters left.” 

In i. 96. 21 (as urdhardha still later means a fourth) one 
eighth is expressed by ‘‘half a fourth,” turiyardham pradds- 
yameo viryusy ai -kaikaco vaydain, *"we shall severally give a half 
of the fourth of our power,” said by the eight Vasus. It is 
rather remarkable that Krsna is described in xii, 281. 62 as this 
fraction of God: milasthayi mahadevah tees tatsthah srjati tan 
bhdvdn... turiyardhena tasye nam viddhi Necavam. 

When quarters are mentioned, as when Cri is quartered, 
caturdha vibhaktd, and the quarters are enumerated, the first is 
pada alone, the others are dvitiya, trtiya, caturtha, padas, xiii. 
225. 19 ff. P 

According to the commentator, triguna, threefold, like tr/- 
bhaga, also means one third in y. 55. 66, where, after eleven 
armies have been contrasted with the seven which in comparison 
are called nyindah, ‘* deficient,” the deficiency is declared to be 
great enough to warrant a battle, for 


balam trigunato hinan yodhyam praha Brhaspatih 

parebhyas trigund ce? yam mama rdjann anikini, 
whereto N. remarks that the adverb means (deficient) by a 
third, tryangena, and the adjective ‘‘a third more.” And cer- 
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tainly if number is implied at all, eleven are not thrice seven but 
may be loosely reckoned as a group of three fours, deducting 
one of which would leave seven, so the ‘‘ deficient’? host would 


” 


be ‘‘a third less” and the host of eleven would be ‘‘a third 
more” (measured by itself). There seems, however, to be a 
conscious play on words here, for in the next stanza the ‘‘ defi- 
ciency,” nyimnatd, is explained as gunahinam or a moral lack. 
In vituperation, which exercises the epic poets a good deal, it 
is customary to say that an opponent is not worth a half, a 
quarter, or a sixteenth of the other man. In praise, on the other 
hand, one says that the object of praise is worth one and a half 
of the other. One sixteenth, expressed either as ‘‘ sixteenth par- 
ticle” or simply a particle or a particle-part, denotes the smallest 
part usually taken into account. The word gives the last 
imperishable fraction of the moon visible before it disappears 
(xii. 305. 4, so the pure soul, hala siksmd, ib. 6 and 335. 40). 
The adjective full is sometimes added to the part. Twice this 
fraction is exceeded, once by saying that one eighteenth will not 
express the relation of inferiority, once by descending to one 
hundredth part to express contempt. Apart from vituperation, 


99 


the ‘‘sixteenth particle” is employed in a few old phrases. It 


is found also in Manu and in Buddhistic literature. Examples: 


i. 100. 65, agnihotran trayi vidya santdnam api cd *ksayam 
SUPUaNY etany apatyasya hala na?rhanti sodacim. 
ii. 41. 27, istasin dattam adhitam ca yajide ca bakudaksinah 
survam etad apatyasya kala na rhanti sodacim. 


ili. 91. 23, na sa Parthasya samgrame halam arhati sodacim. 


So ill, 174. 3; 254. 27; 257. 4 (your sacrifice is inferior) ; vii. 
36. 7 (the army); vil. 111. 30°. With parna: iv. 39. 14, na 
ea *rjunah kala parnd mama, ‘Arjuna is not (as much as) one 
whole (sixteenth) part of me;” v. 49. 34, w@ yam hala pi sam- 
parnd Pandavandam, ‘he is not even one whole (sixteenth) par- 


ticle of the Pandus.” 


So in vil. 197. 17, 


yah hala sodacim parnam Dhanaijaya na te ‘rhati, 





1 In the next stanza, nd "lam Parthasya samyuge (rare genitive), ‘‘ not 
equal to.” 

* So I read (compare the next citation). PW. accepts the text, kald- 
purno, s. Vv. 
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In viii. 15. 28 it is said, ‘‘ all weapons are not worth a sixteenth 
part of him.” As an equivalent of ;';, prastha (,', of a measure) 
is used where it is appropriate, xiv. 90. 7, ‘this sacrifice is not 
equal to a prastha of grain of (given by) a man living by glean- 

ing corn,” saktuprasthena na tulyah, 
In religious writing, besides the phrase above is found a 
(Buddhistic) comparison, repeated, xii. 174.46; 177.51; 277. 6: 
yae ca kamasukhan loke yae ca divyam mahat sukham 


trsnaksayasukhasyai te na ’yhatah codaciit kalam., 

This stanza is in fact attributed to the same Buddhistic king 
who sings of his happiness in having nothing, and it is associated 
with that famous stanza in the last two passages. In the same 
way is used ka/d alone: 

acvamedhasahasrasya viajapeyacatasya Cd 
YOUASYA kalaya tata na tulyam vidyate phalam, 
xii. 324. 9 (a Yoga improvement of Spruch 791). 

I have found the ‘‘sixteenth” phrase but once in a tristubh 
stanza, with a slight alteration in form and sense (truth sur- 
passes all possessions) : 

lil. 34. 22, rajyau “ed putrag CO YACco dhanaun CU 


SAUL WO satyasyd halam mpiti, 


A curious account of the distribution of the world’s wealth in 
vi. 6. 23 asserts that Kubera has one quarter of the valuables 
of Meru, out of which he dispenses one particle-part to mankind, 
equivalent to one sixty-fourth of all, as in the case of Kali’s 
virtue (above): 

tasmat kubero bhagavan ¢ caturthain bhagam acnute 


tatah halangam vittusya manusyebh yah prayacchati, 


Examples of other fractions in scorn: i, 201. 13, (yuddhe) 
Riadheyasya na padabhak, ‘*not worth a quarter of him ;” iii, 
953. 9, na Ca pi padabhak Karnah Pandavandam (dhanurvede) ; 
vii. 76. 1, tesdin viryam mama ?rdhena na tulyam, ** their 
power is not equal to half of me;” xii. 155. 6, huldim astadacgim' 
prandir na me prapnoti marutah ; x, 12.1%, na sama mama 
viryasya gatangend ?pi pinditah, ‘they all together are not 


equal to one hundredth part of my power.” 





' This ,, for the older , is a pseudo-epic alteration of the old phrase. 
It occurs in the Wind and Calmaili fable. 
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A back-handed boast of Karna, which, I think, the poet 
intentionally makes incoherent, is that of vill. 43. 9, rte Calya- 
suhasrena vijayeyam aham pardn, ‘*T could conquer the enemy 
without (the help of) a thousand Calyas,” i. e., ‘I am equal to 
a thousand C'alyas,” or rather ‘‘ without (., a thousand times 
over.” (Calya mockingly replies that Karna talks nonsense; 
whereupon Karna returns ‘‘more and double abuse,” parusarin 
dviqunan bh myah. 

On the other hand, in lauding a friend, one and a half is the 
norm of comparison, as in the following examples: 


Vil. ied 34, maya "dhyardhagunah (putrah), ‘*my son is 
equal to me one and a half times over” (some- 
times simply ‘‘equal to me”). 

xi, 20. te adhyardhagunram aGhur yam bale... pitra tvaya 
ca, ‘*who in power they say is equal to one and a 
half times his father and you” (Krsna!). But the 
comparison, too, is once used scornfully: 

ix. 33. 19, wdhyardhena gunene ?yan gada gurutart mama 
na tatha Dhartardstrasya, ‘*this club of mine is 
one anda half times heavier than that of D.” 


Apart from this belligerent use, one and a half is used of 
measurement of numbers, i. 1. 103, adhyardhacata, ** having 
one hundred and fifty;” of land, vill. 88. 10, odhyardhamdatre 


dhanusdin sahasre, ‘on (land) measuring one and a half thou- 


( 
sand bow-lengths;” v. 8. 2, tusyu sendniveco ‘bhid adhyardham 
iva yojunam, “his camp was about a league and a half.” 

In reckoning interest, padihaii catam is twenty-five per cent., 
but the verse in which this occurs, il. 5. 78, padiham ca eatari 
verddhyd dadasy rnam anugraham, has a varied reading, praty 
cham ca catum (metrical for prati cataie ea ekamy).’ 

As observed above, the current words for fraction are pada, 
bhagu, and aica, In xiii. 26. 97, appears in this sense ehadega, 
a single part of a whole: wddhrtah survatha te gundnam mayai 
*hadecgah eae caktir Wd We wee guidnu Ssapudn parimdtumn, SS 
single part of (Ganges’) virtues I have told thee, I cannot count 
them all.” 





1 The later epic, by the way, has two coins not previously recognized, 
besides the Roman denarius (implied), namely, the kdkini and as{tdpa- 
dapada (a gold kdrsdpana), xii. 294. 16; 299. 40. 
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DIMENSIONS, TERMS, VALUES, SYNTACTICAL CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The usual dimension, purimdna, mentioned in the epic is 
length, and with few exceptions distance (length) or height is 
the pramdna, a general word for size and extent. Certain 
measurements are made in the case of the few small things 
measured, but short distances are loosely cast in such forms as 
‘‘near by,” ‘‘not far,” ‘within sight,” or ‘* within hearing,” 
and indefinite smallness of extent in the same natural manner is 


> ete. 


described as *‘ not an atom,” ‘‘nor a bit,’ 

Distance: testi somcravane, ‘within hearing of them,” xv. 
18. 21 (ib. 20, avidiratah, ‘not far off,” like samipatah, 
‘‘near,” with genitive; also with ablative, 4 7tidirena naga- 
yam vanad asmad dhi luksaye, 1. 151. 44; avidiire vandt, 152. 
L; wa diaranm vandat, 154. 35; ubhydace, 156. 10, *‘in the neigh- 
borhood”); d@¢ramam prati, utsasarja garbham, 1. 8. 7, ‘near 
the asylum”; also autikam and autike, according to the verb. 
In the case of sakdea, ‘* with(in) sight,” proximity, the original 
sense in many cases has well-nigh disappeared, mdtuh suhdagat 
tun cdpamw cruted, ‘hearing of the curse on the part of his 
mother,” i. 37. 1. 

The Ramayana has another, more modern, phrase to indicate 
proximity, namely mala, as in chai gamisyami Yamasya 
milam, Ve. 28. 19; mama milam, li. 64. 49, which belongs 
rather to Puranic than to epic diction. 

Extent: na tasyah siksmam api, ‘*no (superficial) atom of 
her,” 1. 211. 16: nea tusya hdye antaram, **no space on his 
body,” iii. 21. 7; hayandin nd ’ntaram, ‘no interval between 
the horses,” iii. 172. 6; chidraia na rathayoh, “no chink 
between the two chariots,” i. 226. 3. Indeterminate size is 
given by compounds, much as in English, gaja acalasamkagah, 
‘* mountain-size elephants,” xv. 23. 9, ete. 

The verb extend, d@yam, is used of extending a circle, syn- 
onymous with wtsarj, mandalam utsrjya, v. 195. 15. The cir- 
cumference is parindha, the diameter, v/shambha, To express 
the idea of equal distance from a center, the term usually em- 
ployed is samanta, ‘on every side,” in adverbial form, vedi 
samantat panhcayojand, ‘tive leagues on every side,” iii. 129. 
22. Generally, the geometrical figures implied by battle-arrays, 
called vyihas, are described in figurative language, as a bird, a 
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needle, a dolphin, and the troops are stationed on the beak, tail, 
and wings. Thus harna, ear, becomes ‘‘ corner” in vi. 60. 10, 
catuccaturvydlasahasrakarnah, ‘*(an array) with four thousand 
elephants on each corner” (N. harnesu vidighhagesu). But 
there is a peculiarity here in that no figure has been mentioned, 
and according to the account this array should be like a former 
one of crescent shape with two horns, ¢rige, but, not to speak 
of the plural, we cannot take this statement too literally, and I 
do not know that /arna is even cornu, 

A ¢rigdtaka, named from a triangular nut which has 
‘‘horns,” is used to describe one of these vyihas in vi. 87. 17, 
and may be a triangle, though here also the scholiast gives the 
usual epic meaning ‘‘shaped like a four-road place,” just as at 
iv. 68. 25, catuspatha, ete. <A triangle is trikona, rpiywvos, 


(triguna), of the garuda, late, as explained in my Great Epic, 


ahs p] 


p. 372. <A city square is a ‘‘four place,” catvara, xii. 69. 52, 
squares and markets being mentioned together in descriptions 
of cities. In xii. 73. 21, in antithesis to the whole, Artsna, city, 
this word may mean as in English a town-quarter; but in xii. 
86. 8, catvardpanacobhita is simply ‘‘ beautified by squares and 
markets.” The ‘‘four” of a square is used also to give the idea 
of a four-square house, catuh¢dla, and anta, boundary, is also 
used to imply a square, as in dacakiskusahasranta, of a hall, 
‘*ten thousand cubits square,” a meaning made clear by a paral- 
lel passage, where samantdt, ‘‘on all sides,” is expressly added, 
ii. 1. 21; 3. 23, and no circle can be intended. Earth, catur- 
anta, ‘‘has four boundaries,” that is, it is bounded by the 


‘Sfour seas.” 


In xiv. 64. 10, a camp is satpada or satpatha 
(and navasaiukhydana or sainsthana), with three streets running 
north and south and three east and west, according to the 
scholiast; but in xv. 5. 16 he explains satpadam puram as hay- 
ing six (traversable) places within the seven walls (up to the 
inner city), which is not a likely meaning, since the word is fol- 
lowed by sarvatodigam, ‘in all directions.” Octagonal is astd- 
eri and other numerals are used with the same word, but only 
of edges, eight-edged posts and clubs. 

Land is measured by bow-lengths (above), and by cow-hides, 
ape gocarmamatrend bhimiddnena pryate, $6 purified by giving 


even a cow-hide measure of land,” xiii. 62.19; and the length of 


a cord is measured in the same way, na tai vadhri parinahec 








| 
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catacarma, **a cord of a hundred hides could not encirele it,” i. 
30. 23. A ‘*span of land” and ‘‘as much land as a needle’s 
point could cover” are contemptuous terms, 

From these general methods of measurement I turn to the 
more exact specifications found in the epic, arranging them on 
an ascending scale of comparison, from the ‘‘smallest finger” 
to the indefinite yojuna, which is best rendered league, because 
its length varies like that of a league, while it approximates 
most closely to the three-mile league, though it ranges from that 
extent to about ten miles, according to later authorities; but 
nothing in the epic determines its length. 

Finger-measurement: A thumb-joint serves as the meas- 
ure of a small bit in general, aigusthauparvamatra garbhah, 1. 
115. 20, and **thumbkin ” spirits are perhaps conceived as being 
of thumb-size in relation to breadth as well as height. God 
himself, as a spirit, is measured by the size of a thumb-joint, 
hrdayai sarvabhitanam parvand igusthamatrakah, xii, 313. 
15; asall spirits are described as vigusthamatra, thumb-size.' All 
shortest measured distances are calculated by this norm, usually 
by twos and fours, the application showing, however, that 


> and ‘**four thumbs” refer to thumb-breadths. 


‘two thumbs’ 
Thus there is a stereotyped battle-phrase, wa tusyd ’sid anir- 
bhinnaie gatre deyaiguam antaram, ‘there was not an 
unwounded space of two thumbs on his limb,” vi. 119. 86; 175. 
54; iv. 55. 5 (v. 1); xii. 77. 27. The same phrase is found in 
R. vi. 45. 20, with the verb of the Virita passage but with only 


’ 


one **thumb”: na hy aviddham tayor gatre habhhiva guam 


antaram, perhaps to be corrected as in Mbh. Earth is flung up 
**four thumbs,” caturaigulam, by a chariot, vill. 90. 106. In 
a late scene, Yudhisthira’s chariot floats four thumbs from the 
earth, prthivnyde caturangulam uechritah, vil. 190. 56. 
The ‘‘ littlest finger” serves as a comparison in the descrip- 
tion of xii. 127. 7-8 (Tanum): 
anyair nardir mahdbaho vapusd ?stagundnvitam... 


cariram api rajendra tasyu kanisthikdsamam, 








‘‘eight times in shape compared with other men (i. e. eight 





times as tall),* the body being (slender) as the littlest finger” ; 










1 References in my Great Epic, p. 32. 
* A man’s height is often given by saying how many cubits he has (as 
below). For tall and short are used prdicgu and hrasva, respectively, 
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where the poet has to change the regular form of the word kan- 
isthika on account of the meter. I do not know whether in i. 
52. 7, snakes that are the size of a gokarna, in antithesis to 
those that are leagues long, gokaurnasya pramdnatah, krocayoja- 
namatrah, are imagined to be the length of a gokarna-arrow or 
of a thumb-and-finger-span, a late meaning of the word. When 
subsequently re-described, they are yojandydmavistard (also a 
Ramayana phrase) deiyojanasamayatah, i. 57, 23, that is, meas- 
ured by leagues only. 

Hand and span: The triangular altar referred to above is 
described as ‘‘of eighteen hands,” ostadacakardtmakah, xiv. 
88. 32. The hand, however, is usually reckoned as a two-span 
cubit and not as a hand-length. Probably the ‘‘hand-tip” 
gives a double-span, for in the description of a slender woman 
it is said that her waist measures ‘‘a hand-tip,” hardgrasammi- 
tum madhyam, iv. 13. 22. So in xi. 18. 5, anavadydaingi kara- 
sammitamadhyamd, ‘Sof irreproachable form, measuring a 
‘hand’ about the waist.” This measurement shows that the 
kara is equivalent to the hasta, a synonymous term, and equal 
to about a cubit (eighteen inches nominally, but perhaps only 
about sixteen), ‘eighteen inches round the waist” being (as I 
am informed) the boast of slender maids to-day, and Hindu 
women being petite. Double this length, two /Aastas, is given 
in Hindu tables as the circumference of a man’s body, about the 
average thirty-four to thirty-six-inch waist. 

The span, pradeca, is used of the measure of the breast about 
the spirit: pradecamatre hrdi nihsrtam yat, ‘what is made 
manifest in the span-measured breast,” xii, 246. 28, that is, in the 
vital circle, measured as twelve thumbs in extent from the cen- 
ter; a late view if this reading be accepted.’ Elsewhere the 
pradeca is mentioned a few times in the epic, but never in such 
a way as to betray what is meant. It measures, for example, 
the difference in height between the Pandus and other men, and 





jajiie cdilaguruh prangur mahimna prathitah prabhuh, ix. 51, 34; the 
fever born of Civa’s sweat is a hrasvo ‘timdtram (‘‘ excessively short ”) 
devil, xii. 284. 40. 

1 Reading prddecamdtram we should have a reflex of Chand. v. 18. 1; 
Miitri, vi. 38. The Aditya Purana, cited by Colebrooke, Essays, vol. 
i. p. 539, says that Vyasa makes the prddega only one thumb-breadth, 
and not ten or twelve, as taught by others. 
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between Bhisma and Arjuna, for ‘‘ Bhisma in size was more by 
a span than Arjuna,” pramdnato Bhismasenah praddecena 
"dhiko ‘rjundt, v. 51. 19, and (the same expression except for 
the instrumental case) in v. 169. 8, the Pandus are a span taller 
than all others, pradegend "dhikah pumbhir anydis te ca prama- 
natah, 

Another word for span is vitasti, whence the arrows ‘called 
span-long,” vditastika nama, used only by special warriors at 
short distances in the descriptions of the late seventh book and 
nowhere else till they are met with again in the Harivanga and 
in the later Ramayana. Thus in vil. 191. 42 and in R, vi. 49. 
49 of the Gorresio edition, but not in the Bombay text. This is 
one of the many little indications that show how close Drona 
stands to the latest additions made to the epic. On the other 
hand, it helps to a terminus ad quem to find that asta is never 
used for a measure in the epic, though common in the Puranas, 
and reckoned as two vitastis or twenty-four thumb-breadths. 
Cubits: The cubits mentioned are Aisku, in vii. 134. 10, ‘*a 
| club of four cubits,” and aratni, in i. 167. 25, ‘*a bow (of 
Drona) of six cubits” (catuskisku and sadaratnidhanuh, respec- 





tively, as possessive and determinative compounds). Post-epical 

authorities (cited by Colebrooke) make the aratni equal to 
twenty-one thumb-breadths, and two «ratnuis are one kisku ; 
though some reckon a kisku as equal to four cubits. In vil. 175. 
19, both these names, as if synonymous, are united in the 
description of a demon’s bow, ‘‘a twelve-cubit-bow a cubit 
round,” wyaktam kiskuparinadhan dvdadagaratnikarmukam. 
Arjuna’s bow, i. 189. 20; v. 160. 108, is as long as himself, ta@u- 
matra, ‘‘palm-tree tall,” a common though indefinite measure, 
which according to i. 197. 39 is the height of all the Pandus. 
The five-cubit (Aiskw) bow of XxX. 18. 6 is allegorical but may 
indicate the usual length. Arrows are ‘‘ axle-long,” aksamdtra, 
passim, and the wijalika arrow mentioned in viii. 91. 41 is three 
cubits, tryvratni. A later form, rutn?, is used in this same book. 
Here, viii. 72. 30, it is said that Karna was astaratnih, *‘ eight 
cubits ” tall (in iii. 126. 32 a man ‘‘ grew thirteen cubits,” 
dhata kiskiin trayodaga, but he was Mamdhiatar, and enjoyed 
peculiar nursing). We might almost suppose that this so-called 
cubit, whether Aisku or aratni, was really a foot, or about 
twelve inches instead of eighteen. For the actual length of 
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Hindu bows and arrows are for the ordinary bow five feet and 
for the ordinary arrow two and a half to three feet (Juling 
Caste, pp. 270, 276), and both five and six ‘‘ cubits” are the size 
of the epic bows, while the one arrow measured is given as three 
cubits, the heroes being a little above but not much over the 
normal height and only Karna being of eight ratnis. Even he 
is not extolled as a giant, as a man of eight cubits would be. 
‘¢ Palm-tree tall” and another phrase used of the heroes, ¢dla- 
stumbha ivo ’dgatah, ‘‘lofty as (al trees,” v. 169. 7, are more 
grandiose than exact. As the later schemes reckon the cubits 
in thumbs (or fingers), the twenty-one and twenty-four thumbs 
that go, respectively, to an vrutni and hastu must be estimated 
by the size of a Hindu hand, which at present is rather small. 
Further, the relation between thumb-joints and span, reckoned 
as from the end of the thumb to the outstretched fore-finger, is 
given as twelve, which is too many, for the distance corre- 
sponds rather to the relation between the span and the finger- 
breadth. Reckoned as eight inches, a normal span, the later 
cubit would be nearer sixteen than eighteen inches and the 
ratui, being still shorter, would not be much over a foot. 
According to the Sugruta, a man’s height is one hundred and 
twenty thumbs, i. 126. 11, or ten spans, which at nine inches to 
a span would make the average Hindu seven and a half feet tall 
and at seven inches would still make him nearly six feet. 

Foot and Pace: The measure by foot-pace is almost con- 
fined to a conventional ‘ 
battle-scenes, but always, if Iam not mistaken, in the same way, 


‘eight paces,” puddani, often used in 


dplutya, or abhyetya, padany astau, as in vii, 15, 283 ix. 12. 
20. Even a deer ‘‘ went eight paces and then turned,” tatah sa 
harino gatva padany astau nyavartata, xli. 273. 14. <Accord- 
ing to the Markandeya Purana, cited by Colebrook, Essays, 
vol. i., p. 539, a pada is a foot-breadth and not a pace, being 
only half a v/tasti span or six fingers (thumbs). In the epic, as 


> in the marriage-rite, and in the colloquial 


99 


in ‘**seven paces’ 
phrase pude pade, ‘‘step by step the word means a general 
ae . » a ‘ 9 c Cc 4 y 

yace-leneth or step. ‘* Not a step” is almost equivalent to the 
] g 1 

French ne pas; for example, nd ’kampata padat padam, ‘*‘ he 
did not budge a step” (at all), a common phrase, as in ix. 57. 
46. The later epic has padakam padakam gandaih, ‘* step by 
step, slowly,” xili, 53. 35, and another passage has ekupadam 
in the sense of ‘‘in one word,” iii, 313. 69. 
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Arms and fathom: Estimated at four or five cubits in 
later works, the vydma, space between the outstretched arms, 
is used a few times, but only of trees and sacrificial appurte- 
nances. <A bough ducgavydma, ten vydmas long, is mentioned 
in a repeated phrase, iv. 23. 21, etce., and a vedi dugaryamayata 
navotsedha, ten vyamas long and nine high,” in iii, 117. 12; 
while the circumference of a sacrificial post, as made in the good 
old days of marvels, is given as one hundred, yapah cutavyd- 
mah parindhena, vii, 68. 12. The divine discus of Krsna is 
vyamantara, which the scholiast says is ‘‘ five cubits, the space 
between the outstretched arms,” prasaritayor hastayor yavdan 
vistarah pancahastamitah tavat, v. 68.2. It may be called in 
general (cf. Cat. Br. i. 2. 5. 14, ete.) a sacerdotal measure, not 
employed in the tables, and, except for the measurement of 
trees, it keeps this character in the epic. 

Rods and Bows: Another sacerdotal implement was the 
camya rod, the cast of which, according to the epic, measures the 
interval between the altars set up by a very pious man. The rod, 
according to the scholiast, is pointed at one end and has a thick 
knob at the other, and is thirty-six thumbs, two and a half stat- 
ute cubits, in length. When one ‘‘ sacrifices by the rod-cast,” 
one goes around the earth sacrificing at intervals, which are 
measured by the distance a strong man can fling the rod, cumyda 
in the epic, or, according to the scholiast, swimpd, from its fall, 
sampatati, The technical expression is gaumydksepena (vidhind) 
or gamydksepaih (devan yajati), ‘* sacrifice to the gods by the 
cast of the rod,” iii. 90. 5; xii. 223. 24; xiii. 103. 28. The 
only varying usage is found in iii. 84. 9, where a Tirtha is 
described as being ‘‘six rod-casts from an anthill,” sats cam- 
yanipatesu valmikat, but this is still in a sacerdotal connection. 
Measure by arrow-casts is confined to estimating time, as will 
be shown hereafter. 

Bows are used for measurement, but the epic examples give no 
clue to the length, though later authorities reckon this as equal to 
a staff, dvnda, or four cubits, which must be regarded as the 
length of a bow (six feet). In the three epic cases, two forms 
of the word are used, dhanus and dhanuw: ‘‘ dragged eight dha- 


> viii. 83. 9; 


ninsi, i, 153. 40; ‘* struck ten dhanvantarani,’ 
‘*Jand measuring one and a half thousand of bows,” dhanusdm, 
viii. 88. 10 (cited above, p. 137). 
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Yuga: This is said to be a measure of four cubits. In iii. 
296. 10, yugamdatrodite sarye, ‘*when the sun is up a yuga” 
(N. yugai hastacatuskam), when the matutinal-rites are per- 
formed (Artvd paurvahnikih kriyah). I have not found the 
word elsewhere in this sense, and asa measure it does not appear 
to be an old term, 

Nalva: Iam not aware that the nulva or nala is an early 
term of measurement. In the great epic it is confined to the 
seventh book and to the mass which I call pseudo-epic, espe- 
cially to the Harivaiga. It is, further, not in the Rimayana 
in its earlier form but it has been added to it in the later re-writ- 
ing of that poem. The word epitomizes the gradual growth of 
the epic. The Bombay text has xala and nalva, but not with- 
out metrical reason for the choice. We find in vii, 70. 16 (the 
latest addition to the chronicles of kings), vedim astanalotse- 
dham, which is repeated in xii. 344. 60. In the former case it 
is defined by the scholiast as four cubits; in the latter, as a 
finger, with te/a as v. 1. Again, vil. 156. 58, mahdrathan 
tringannaledintarantaram, and, in a scene which in many points 


is a mere repetition’ of this, vii. 175. 12, nalvamatram maha. 


ratham, which is repeated in 176.15 (written na//a in these two 
verses in C.), but nowhere else till we get to xii. 29. 143, 
where, also in the chronicles of the ‘‘kings that died,” we find 
that Prthu Viinya gave to the priests Adiranydns trinalotsed- 
han parvatan ekavingatim. It is interesting to see that the 
Drona account of the ‘‘ sixteen kings,” in adding the sixteenth, 
has taken from Prthu this laudation and inserted it in the next 
and last (lacking in (anti). In vii. 62, 13, the phrase is Adir- 
anyan yojanotsedhan ayatan gatayojanam, giving height and 
length. In the cases cited it will be observed that wala is not 
simply a falsche Schreibart (PW.), but a necessary metrical 
alteration (nalla alone being wrong). In xii, 154. 7, a tree is 
nalvamatraparinahah (where N. defines the measure as hastda- 
nai catacatustayam, which removes the doubt expressed in 
PW. as to catuhcatam), ‘‘four hundred cubits in circumfer- 
ence” (this attributes the greatest circumference to the tallest 





'It repeats the preceding text, but adhydya 175 is the original. 
Besides the one nalva raised to thirty in 156, we have the cakra, which 
in 175. 46 has still only 1000 spokes while in 156. 77 it has 100,000, 
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tree known, the ¢@/mali), A Kilimra tree is yojanotsedhah, vi. 
15 (not a Dvipa, PW., but a tree that gives perpetual youth). 
A following stanza tells of another wonder-tree, estimated as 
being one thousand and one hundred leagues tall, which meas- 
ures the wisedha or height from earth to sky, vi. 7. 21. Its cir- 
cumference is ‘Sof aratnis one thousand and hundreds ten and 
five” (2500 cubits). 

Kroca: The sroga, Anglo-Indian soss, which means literally 
a **scream” and is estimated in later works as two thousand 
‘¢ bows” or a fourth of a yojana, is the usual number to indicate 
travelling distances, not in multiples but always as a koss, as if 
one always went just one ‘oss unless he went at least as much 
as half a yojana (rare, li, 2. 22, yojandrdham atho gatvd, in 
accompanying a departing guest) or a yojana, which latter is 
used for all long stretches. The almost universal use of yojana 
for this purpose rather than two or three /oss would indicate 
that the yojana was shorter than is usually assumed. It is not 
often that a ‘oss indicates height, but the examples below will 
show one case of mountains thus measured. For journeys, 
besides the use of the half-league in the example just given 
and the league, as in vil, 112. 12, tus triyojanam manye tam 
adhvanam... yatra tisthati, **I think it is a course of three 
leagues from here (to) where he stands,” we have in the follow- 
ing examples the regular (single) Aoss: ili. 271. 53, hrogamda- 
tragatan agvdn ; vii. 99. 9, rathe krogam atikrdante ; ix, 29. 42, 
krogamatram apakrantah ; xi, 11.1, krogamatram tato gated. 
In other measurements: vii. 103. 37, tusthaw krogamatre sam- 
untatah, ‘*at a distance of a /oss on every side.” 

A great archer shoots a /oss: ‘‘ He seized several arrows and 
when he had fitted them to his bow quickly as if they were one, 
they fell at a distance of a hoss,”*krogamdatre nipatanti, viii. 79. 
57; rathasthito ‘gratah krogam asyati gardn, vil. 99.9. Moun- 
tains ‘‘ raised a koss” are mentioned in vii. 65. 10, parvatah kro- 
cam ucchritah, Most of the other cases of the use of ‘oss are 
quite as useless in helping to a determination of its real length. 
They are as follows: For a ‘oss on every side around a beleagured 


city the earth is broken up and mined, samantat krogamatram, 
iii. 15. 16; ponds are of this extent, vdpyah krogasammitah, 
~ 


vii. 56. 7; the heroine can be smelt up to a koss, gandhag ca 


’syah krocamatrat pravdti, i. 197. 36; krocat pradhavati, s, 
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167. 46 (see below on yojana). The only passage that seems to 
cast light on the epic measure is found in xiii, 90. 37, where 
speaking of the purifying effects of the men ‘‘fit for the row” 
and of the dacapirusa (cl. 27), that is, a man tenth in descent 
in inherited Vedic wisdom (one who has nine generations of 
pious and learned ancestors), the poet says: ‘*They purify as 
far as they see. . . even one such would purify to a distance of 
two and a half hoss,” ydavad ete prapacyanti panktyds tavat 
punanty uta... krogdd ardhatrtiyae ca (above, p. 133) pavayed 
tha eva hi. Here, as two and a half ‘oss are regarded as less 
than the limit of ordinary ability to see a person, and five and a 
half miles far exceeds this, it would seem that in the epic the koss 
was not two miles and a quarter but nearer one mile, as is the 
estimate of the Visnu Purana (which ascribes to it, Colebrooke, 
loc. cit., four thousand cubits, a thousand bows, against the Aditya 
Purina’s estimate of eight thousand cubits), or, exactly one mile 
and one eighth rather than two miles and a quarter. This, how- 
ever, is based on two surmises, first, that the ‘‘even one” clause 
introduces a restriction applicable also to the distance as less than, 
that previously mentioned, which seems to me legitimate, and, 
second, that the expression ‘‘as far as they can see” means as 
far as they can see a person (that person becomes pure by being 
seen). This latter surmise also seems to me to rest on the 
intended meaning, though it is possible that the expression 
merely means as far as eyesight can reach, in which case the 
passage is as useless as the others. 

Gavyiti: After the /oss comes the gavyiiti, estimated by 
later writers as two koss, It is used in the epic to give dis- 
tance, gavyitimatre nyavasat, ‘stayed at a distance of four 
miles,” iii. 239. 29; and, in the bombast of the late book of 
Drona, the battle-array is estimated as extending twelve gav- 
yitis or forty-eight miles, dirgho dvddagaygavyitih (pagea 
’rdhe parca vistrtah, and twenty in the rear), vii. 87. 22, a 
statement the more remarkable as the whole battle-field is only 
five leagues in extent, v. 195. 15. In vii. 87. 14 is found also 
the expression, gavyitisu trimatrdsu (tisthata). The gavyiti 


is seldom used for travellers, but often for stationary extent of 
hall, camp, and quiescent distance, as in xii. 125. 18, where a 
deer springs ahead, but stands a gavyiti distant, gavyatimd- 
trend, banapatham muktvd, tasthivan. At least, it is not till the 
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late ‘‘house of lac” scene, i. 151. 20, gavyatimatrad dgatya, 
‘‘coming up to a distance of a yaryiti,” and in the (also late) 
scene at (Gorresio) R. i. 79. 27, gated guvyatimatrakam, that 
I find it with a verb of motion. This is doubtless because of 





its meaning originally a meadow, that is a field or acre, rather 
than a measure of length. According to Nilakantha, yoyuta is 
the equivalent of guvyiti, as used in xiv. 65. 22, goyute goyute 
cai Pva nyavasat, ‘‘he rested (camped) at every gavyiti,” 


designating a daily march retarded by the weight of treasure 





carried. In any case the term is a solecism. A march like this, 
by the way, is described as being made Aramena, step by step, 
‘slow march,” xv. 23. 16. 

Yojana: The ‘‘yoking” called yojana, estimated at two 
gavyiti, four koss, eight thousand bows, and consequently six- 
teen thousand cubits in the Aditya Purina, is reckoned in the 
Visnu Purina as only half of this distance, that is, as nine 
miles in the former and four and a half in the latter work (Cole- 
brooke, Joc, cit.), but in the Markandeya Purina as four gav- 
yati or eight soss (cit. PW.). I shall render it league. It is 
the longest measure and is used in estimating extent of length 
and surface. As the syntactical construction of this word 
includes that of all the others previously mentioned, I have 
reserved the subject for this paragraph. The construction 
| varies between adjective compounds in the modifying word, 
adjective compounds with yojuna, and accusative (nominative) 
or ablative of extent, as follows: 


i. 30. 23, su tatah catasdhasram yojandnutaram agatah 
hdlena na "timatrend, 
| ‘¢in a short time he went a hundred-thousand league-interval,” 
. a distance (measured by) a hundred thousand leagues. 


mie 
@ 


xiv. 9. 34-35: sahasram dantdndir gatayojandnam .'« » R= 


stra¢ catasra dve cate yojandndm, ‘a thousand of hundred- 


league teeth... four fangs two hundred of leagues.” i, 175. 
43, tat sdinyam halyamdnam triyojanam, ‘‘the army was 


driven three leagues;” xii. 170. 15, ¢tas triyojanam gated, 





‘* going three leagues from here.” 

n, 7. 3: vistirnd yojanacatam catam adhyardham Gyata... 
parcayojanam ucchritd, (a hall, sabha) ‘‘one hundred leagues 
broad, one hundred and fifty long. . . five leagues high;” ib. 8. 2, 


? 
MW 
i 
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gatayojand vistaraydmasaimpannd bhiiyasi ed pi, (a hall) $$ of 
a hundred-leagues, complete in breadth and height, and even 
more”; ib. 10. 1, thus in B: 

sabha Vaicravani, rdjan, catayojanam ayata 


vistirnd soptatic Cai ova Yojana *tisitaprabha, 


where C, has yojandni sitaprabha, C. has the right reading; 
the construction is ‘* broad, seventy leagues” (in the nomina- 
tive), and not ‘‘seventy were broadened” (leaving yojand to be 
construed as a Vedic form with suptatih), for the construction 
throughout, as is customary with vistirna and vistrta, is to 
make vistirnd agree with sabha, 

Ordinarily, the accusative, as in Arogam uechritah (above, 
p. 146), expresses the extent, and this may be assumed to be the 
construction when the form leaves the case ambiguous, as in the 
answer to the question, ‘‘ How long is the road between the 
world of Yama and the world of men?” (given as) ‘* between 
(ete., is) eighty-six thousands of leagues,” Yumalokasya ea 
'dhvdnam untaram mdadnusasya ca kidrcaiw kim pramanan 
wai? sudacitisahasrané yojandndit naradhipa Vamalokasya 
ca dhvdnam antaram MLANHUSASYA Ca, ili. 200. 44 and 46. Here 
it is clear that the numeral is in the accusative, and it is prob- 
ably governed, as is adhvdnam, by gantaryam, as in the fol- 
lowing: hiyad* adhvdanam asmabhir gantavyam imam idrgam 7 


—-* 


etavad gamanam tava, xviii. 2. 26 and 28. The locative may 


> is used, 


take the place of the accusative when the word ‘‘ way’ 
as in xiv. 27. 3, Avyati adhvani tad vanam, ‘*(on) how great a 
way is that forest ?” 

I do not find the nominative used to measure distance of 
movement (evidently because it is impossible to say one goes to 
a nominative) but only of stationary distance, that is, where no 
progress toward is implied. For example, one may not say the 
way is a kroguh but only krogaum by analogy with ‘‘one goes 
akrocgam.” But, as in the example above, one may say a hall 
is extended so much and use the nominative, because the word 
extended does not mean goes to that distance; but extended 


is broad, and this pte. adj. is equivalent to the noun breadth. 





1 But kiyantam kdlam, ib. 5. 4. There is a passage, i. 126. 8, where 
adhvan appears as a neuter, prasannd dirgham adhvdnam sanksiptam 
tad amanyata (N. supplies gamanam). 
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So in estimating the (stationary) height of a mountain one says 
that it is ‘* upraised” so much in a compound preceding, as in 
sudyojanasamucchritah (Kailasah), ‘‘a_ six-league-upraised ” 
(mountain), iii. 139. 11; or that it is so many leagues, without 
anything to indicate that the numeral is not a predicate nomina- 
tive, as in trayastrincat suhasrani yojandnt hiranmayah, 
‘¢golden (Meru is) thirty-three thousand leagues,” iii, 261. 8; 
yojananan suhasrant panea san Malyavan atha, ** Malyavat 
(is) five-six (eleven) thousands of leagues,” vi. 7. 29;' or that it 
is ‘*upraised” so many leagues in the nominative, as in 
Meruh hanakaparvatah o « « 8C. tisthuti 
yojandndiu sahasrani caturacitir ucchyituh 


adhastac caturacitir yojundndain, 


‘‘golden Meru... (stands) eighty-four (nom.) thousands of 
leagues upraised, (and) under(-ground) eighty-four (nom., sc. 
thousands) of leagues,” vi. 6. 10-11. 

Further, there is the one construction where, instead of saying 
that the height or breadth of a mountain is so much, one may 
employ partitive apposition with (apparently) a nominative 
(predicate), as in 

astadaca sahasrani yojunan i, vicdmpate, 
sat catant ca prrnan vis hambho Sambuparvatah 


lavanasya samudrasya viskambho dvigunah smrtah, 


‘‘eighteen thousand leagues and six full hundreds the breadth 
(is) Jambu-dvipa, and the salt sea’s breadth (is) recorded (as) 
twice as much,” vi. 11. 5-6. The ordinary construction in such 
a case is to prefix the number, if it is easily managed, as part of 
a compound, as in @dityaparvatain dagayojanavistaram, ‘* ot 
ten-league-extent,” xii. 328. 23; or to put the dimension in an 
oblique case, as in 


ehdikam yojanacatan vistarayamatah samain, 


‘‘each (city was) one hundred leagues (of a league-hundred) 
alike in respect to breadth and length,” viii. 33. 19 (compare 


pramanayamatah samah, of a man, i. 222. 31); but with such 





1 Here occurs a word rare enough in early texts to be noticed, mahd- 
rajata as gold- (colored people). Cf. JAOS., xx., p. 221 for hiranya as 
silver. 

* For the meter, cf. No. 37 in the Cloka-forms of my Great Epic. 
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an unmanageable number as that above it is more natural to 
have the construction of the second part of the sentence a geni- 
tive, with the dimension in the nominative. 

The locative gives the extent only when this is implied or 
conditioned by the context, as ‘fon the way” (above) and in 
ehadaca suhasrani yojanadndam samucchritam, adho bhiimer 
sahasresu tavatsy eva pratisthitam, (Mt. Mandara), ‘*eleven 
thousand of leagues upraised, and supported on just as many 
thousands below the earth,” i. 18.3. So ‘‘at six-rod-casts from 
the anthill” (above, p. 144), is only a location of place, not of 
extension; also Arogamdtre (p. 146). 

Finally,’ in estimating distance to a certain extent, the abla- 
tive may be used with some prepositions to convey the notion 
of exceeding the limit, or simply, beyond, while the ablative 
alone or with @ indicates the limit itself up to which the dis- 
tance implied extends. Of the first case an example is found 
united with the instrumental in 

xl. 336. 9, Meroh sihasraih sa hi yojananam 


dvatrincato ‘rdhvaini havibhir niruktah, 


‘*this (white island) is said by the poets (to be) from Meru more 
than thirty-two thousands of leagues” (by thousands more than 
thirty-two). 

The antique expression ma/dat, ‘up to the root,” is used, 
though rarely, both in this sense and in that of ‘* from the root,” 
that is from the beginning, but it is significant that the epic 
usually expresses the idea by a compound, as in 


tatah samilo hriyate nadikilad iva drumah, 


xii. 95. 21; or it is paraphrased, for example, wa milaghatah 
kartavyah, xii, 268. 12. Moreover, in words expressing dis- 
tance, the examples leave it a little doubtful whether the abla- 
tive means ‘‘from” or ‘‘up to,” but by analogy with the same 
phrase with the preposition it would seem that the latter idea 
was that of the simple ablative. Thus, to express the idea of a 
smell extending a koss we find hrocamdatrat pravati and krogat 





1 Of course I omit idioms which may be translated to give extent 
without really expressing this, such as brahmddisu trndntesu bhitesu 
parivartate, ‘‘ pervades all beings from Brahman to grass,” iii. 2. 72 (a 
common phrase). 
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pradhavati (above, p. 146); tusydas tu yojanad gandham dajigh- 
Panta NAGA bhuvi, i. 63. 82; ayojanasugandhin, 1, 2Os. 21; and, 
in the province of sight, yojandd dadr¢e, li. 24. 22; ayojana- 


sudarcana; and finally, @ with the ablative, as in locandir anu- 


jugmus te tam & drstipathat tada, ‘* then they followed him with 


the eyes up to the limit of their vision,” i. 2. 26. As with 
time-words, ydvat is also used, yavac Carmanvati, ‘‘as far as 
the river,” i. 138, 74. 

Another reason for taking the ablative as one expressing the 
limit up to (rather than the origin) is that it thus offers a perfect 
parallel to the use of the ablative with time-words, for, as I 
shall show in the next section of this article, the idea of a simple 
time-ablative expressing the time after which any thing occurs 
is erroneous, though this is the only explanation of this ablative 
given by Speyer (and adopted by Whitney). On the contrary, 
the time-ablative, unless expressly accompanied with ardhvam 
or its equivalent in the sense of ‘‘ beyond,” always indicates 
time up to the limit expressed by the ablative, and so the 
extent-ablative indicates the extent up to the limit expressed by 
this case. With a/// the ablative means above, over.’ 

When the name of a dimension is given, it is usually com- 
pounded with the number, and this has led Speyer in his excel- 
lent Sanskrit Syntas, $54 a), to remark that ‘‘when naming 
the dimension of a thing one does not use this accus. [of space], 
but avails one’s self of bahuvrihi compounds.” With few 
exceptions this is quite correct and as a general rule is perfectly 
unimpeachable. Thus in ili, 82. 107: 

urdhayojanavistara parcayojanam ayata 
etavati Deviha tu, 


‘of half-league-breadth, five leagues long (extended)—such is 
the size of Devika.” 
vil. 66. 16, sattrincadyojandyam@®@ tringadyojanam ayata 


paceat purae caturvincead vedi hy asid dhivranmayi, 





1 T take yojandd adhi in C. ii. 619 in this sense, but B. 14. 54 has yoja- 
nav adhi (triyojandyatam sadma triskhandham y. a.), and PW. inter- 
prets C. as ‘‘a Yojana high.” This preposition, by the way, is used (in 
away not recognized in PW. or pw.) with gen. of place, in H. ii. 79. 
12, sapatnindm adhi nityam bhaveyam, ‘‘ over my rivals.” 

°C. has sadvingad’, ¢l. 2,849, which inverts the ratio and makes 
dydma, length, into breadth. 
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‘of thirty-six-league-length, thirty leagues broad (extended), 
in the rear (and) in front twenty-four (leagues), was the golden 
vedi,” 

This arrangement, by which one member is made a compound 
of the noun of dimension and the other has the participle, is 
quite a favorite. The following example illustrates it again, 
together with another illustration of the extent given by a num- 
ber-word, apparently in the accusative: 


xiv. 58. 33, ito hi nagaloko vai yojanani saharagah, 
‘from here the dragon-world (is) leagues by the thousand ;” 


ib. 37 and 40, ndgalokai viveca ha, dadarea nagalokam ca 
yojanant sahasracah ... dvadrai sa dadarea paticayojana- 
vistaram ayatan catayojanam, ‘She went to the dragon-world, 
and he saw the dragon-world, leagues by the thousand... and 
he saw the five-league-size gate, a hundred leagues extended.” 

Another example of the exceptional usage, whereby when 
naming the dimension of a thing one uses the accusative, is 
given by this case: 

xii, 282. 7-8, (dadarca) Vrtraim dhisthitam parvatopamam, 
yojandnaiu catany tirdhvam paicocchritam, arimdama, catant 
vistarend tha triny evd *bhyadhikani vai, ‘he saw Vrt ‘a stand 
like a mountain five hundreds of leagues upraised on high (tall), 
and three hundred more in extent.” 

When two dimensions are given, they may follow adverbially, 
as in one of the examples above and in xii. 339. 9, ¢atayojanu- 
vistare tiryag trdhvan ca, *‘*hundred-league-extent (peaks) 
transversely and up,” that is, two peaks having this extent in 
both directions; for vistar, vistdra is extent in general (akhya- 


nam bahuvistaram, ‘6a long story,” 


vil. 52. 373 catayojana- 
and anekayojana-vistirna, of ocean, ‘*leagues broad,” iii, 282. 
59 and 45), and may even limit, as a general term, dydma, 
which is always length, as in (deiyojunusamutsedha) yojandya- 
mavistarad, ‘(two leagues high and) a yojana-length-extent 
weapon,” vil. 175. 97 (not in C.). 

This last sentence (compare also the nu/va citations, above, p. 
145) gives the regular word for height, which is construed in 


compound form, as here and in i. 29. 30: sad weehrito yojandni 


JAjas tuddvigunayatah hirmas triyojanotsedho ducayojana- 
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mandalah, ‘‘an elephant six leagues upraised and twice as 
extended; a three-league-height and ten-league-circle tortoise ” 
(in English, three leagues tall and ten round). 


ON 7. 


Although no word in the epic expresses the relation between 
the diameter and the circumference, yet this relation is given 
in figures, as applying to the size of the sun, the moon, and the 
‘planet’ that swallows them, the moon being rather larger 
than the sun.’ The account of the size will be found at vi. 11. 
3 (Rahu); 12. 40ff.; of the cause of eclipse, i. 19. 9 (rahu- 
mukha). The relation between the diameter and the circum- 
ference differs inversely according to the size of the object, the 
greatest circle having the smallest ratio. Of the three heavenly 
bodies, Svarbhinu or Rahu (the devouring planet) is circular, 
parimandala, no less than the moon and the sun, so that 7 
can be established in this case as well as in the others. Its 
diameter, viskambha (breadth), is twelve thousand leagues, yoju- 
nas, and ‘‘in its circumference and extent,” parindhena vipulat- 
vend ca, it is ‘thirty-six thousand sixty hundred” or 42,000 
leagues, as say the Pauranic sages, budhah paurdnikah. The 
moon’s diameter, w/skambha, is eleven thousand and its circle, 
mandala, is thirty-three (thousand) and ‘‘ sixty-less-one ” (hun- 
dreds, given in the text as the viskambha, but this must be 
parindha, as in the preceding case), making the sum in thou- 
sands (33) and in hundreds (59) equal in all to 38,900. The sun 
in diameter is ‘‘eight thousand and two more,” wxye, and its 
circle is equal to thirty (thousand), mandalam tringata samam, 
and fifty-eight (hundred) in extent, vipulutvena, or 35,800. 
Thus (instead of r=3.1416): 





1 This is not strange. In fact, the full moon in India on a clear night 
certainly looks larger than the sun even when the latter is on the hori- 
zon. Especially at the end of a dusty day; when the moon seems 
twice the size even of the harvest moon of this country. But this is 
not the only reason for the great size attributed to the heavenly bodies 
as compared with that assigned by the Greeks. Even the stars are 
regarded as huge worlds ‘‘ because though small as lamps in appearance 
they are so far removed” (the passage is given in my India, Old and 
New, p. 59, from iii. 42). 
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Rahu, 12,000: 42,000 7=3.50 
Moon, 11,000: 38,900 7=3.53 
Sun, 10,000: 35,800 7=3.58 


There is nothing to indicate that the yojana here used is the 
special astronomical yojuna of later works. According to the 
Siryasiddhinta, iv. 1, the sun’s diameter is 6,500 (astronomical) 
yojanas, and the moon’s is 480, while z in that work is 3.1623 
and 3.14136, according to circumstances (Whitney’s notes, 
JAOS., vi. pp. 183 and 201). <A little later, in the fifth cen- 
tury, Aryabhata (Thibaut, Astronomic, ete., p. 75, in Biihler’s 
Grundriss) knew that r=3.1416, and it seems grotesque enough 
that even an epic poet could give such statements as those made 
above, if he had an approximate notion of the true relation. 
For it is not as if the author carelessly (poetically) said that 
the sun’s circumference is about three and a half times its diam- 
eter. The numbers are given in detail for three different circles 
and show that the calculation had been made in each case. But 
any boy with a string and a tree-stump could get nearer to the 
true ratio than 3.5. 


(To be continued. ] 














A Phoenician Royal Inscription.—By Cuar.es C. Torrey, 
Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


In the summer of the year 1900, a number of stones, bearing 
the same Phoenician inscription in somewhat varied form, were 
unearthed near Sidon. They formed part of an extensive ruin, 
the existence of which had been unsuspected until accident 
brought it to light. 

The locality is somewhat less than two miles north of the 
modern city, half way up the slope of the hills, which face the 
sea and are here about half a mile distant from it. At’ this 
point the Auwaly river breaks through, and the hills rise very 
abruptly from it, especially on the south side, where the ruin 
just mentioned was discovered. It has long been known that 
large buildings of some sort must have stood in this neighbor- 
hood, for great blocks of hewn stone have been found, in con- 
siderable number, on either side of the river. The bridge 
which crosses the Auwaly here is built in part of such blocks, 
the position of the marginal draft on some of them showing that 
they were not originally intended for their present place. 

There is good reason to believe that the ancient city of Sidon 
extended far beyond the limits of the present city, especially to 
the northward. Indeed, we have some evidence that it reached 
even to the locality just described. The geographer Dionysius 
Periegetes (third or fourth century A.D.) says of Sidon, in an 
oft-quoted passage, that it was situated ‘‘on the Bostrenus.” 
It is quite beyond question that the Auwaly river is here meant, 
but few in modern times have been disposed to believe that the 
old city actually extended so far; see, for example, the article 


‘* Bostrenus ” 


in the new edition of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie. 
It is quite possible, however, that the statement of Dionysius 
was literally accurate; at any rate, the evidence now brought to 
light must re-open the question. 

The discovery of the inscriptions was on this wise. Work- 
men engaged in removing the stones of a large wall which had 
been partially uncovered came upon a block with an inscribed 


face. No sooner had this been removed than another, similarly 























a 
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inscribed, was found. Others followed, until (as was reported) 
five in all had been taken out.’ 

Happening to be in Sidon soon after this, in the fall of 1900, 
and hearing of the discovery of the inscriptions, I visited the 
spot several times, and also managed, after some difficulty, to 
the same one which is 





get sight of one of the inscribed stones 
reproduced in the present article, though its two pieces were 
then in different localities, and it was not until some time later 
that I was able (thanks to the help of Professor Jewett, of the 
University of Minnesota) actually to get possession of it. <A 
rather poor squeeze made from one of the other stones gave 
valuable help. The inscription presented the usual proportion 
of difficulties, though nearly every letter could be made out 
with tolerable certainty. All its most important features, how- 
ever, were plain at the first glance. The building from which 
the stones had been taken was a temple, built and dedicated to 
the god Esmun by Bad-‘Astart, King of. Sidon, ‘‘ grandson of 
King Esmun‘azar.” The points of contact with the ESmun- 
‘azar inscription were also sufficiently obvious, and seemed to 
furnish a clue to the relative position occupied by this king Bad- 
‘ASstart in the Sidonian dynasty already partially known. The 
new inscription thus proved to be one of no ordinary importance. 
As for the temple-ruin, the little that could be seen consisted of 
portions of two parallel walls running east and west. Each was 
built of nearly cubical blocks of limestone, from three to four 
feet in thickness. The upper wall consisted of two courses of 
stone; that is, was seven or eight feet in thickness. The lower 
wall, perhaps fifty yards further down the slope of the hill, was 
still more massively built. The whole edifice, thus solidly con- 
structed, and of such imposing dimensions, was situated just at 
the turn of the mountain, where the river valley opens out into 
the narrow maritime plain. It is an ideal site for a temple, the 
outlook embracing a wide strip of the sea, the picturesque river 
below, and the whole extent of the deep valley beyond; it is, 
moreover, the one spot near Sidon where a comparatively unob- 
structed view eastward is to be had. | 
I was unable to gain sufficiently exact information as to the 
position of the inscribed stones in the wall (it was the lower 





1 Regarding the subsequent discovery of a sixth stone, see below, 
p. 173. 
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wall) where they were found. Of this, however, I was repeat- 
edly assured by workmen who had seen them ¢ stu, that they 
occupied no typical position, but that the inscribed face was 
sometimes uppermost, and again beneath, or on one of the per- 
pendicular sides. All five were found very near together, the 
blocks containing them being of the same general shape and size 
as those already described, and situated in the core of the wall, 
so that no one of them could have been seen when the edifice 
was completed. 

The inscription was not exactly the same in all cases. On 
two of the stones it was practically identical with the one which 
I was so fortunate as to secure; the only differences, so far as I 
could ascertain, being due to peculiarities of orthography, or to 
the carelessness of the stone-cutter. My knowledge of one of 
these two (which I shall cite, for convenience, as Inscription B) 
was gained from an imperfect copy—not a squeeze—made by one 
the 


one from which the squeeze above mentioned was made—I was 





who was quite unable to read the inscription; the other 


permitted to see on one occasion, but only for a moment, not 
long enough to enable me to study it, or even to make a hasty 
copy. This latter inscription, a very carefully executed and 
well-preserved specimen, exhibited one or two forms of letters 
which were so peculiar as to lead me to doubt its genuineness; 
these doubts I have since withdrawn, however, and shall have 
occasion to refer to it (citing it as Inscription C) once or twice 
in the sequel. On a fourth stone (Inscription D)—to judge 
the wording was somewhat abridged; 





again from a single copy 
moreover, in this case just half of the inscription was missing, 
and it was evident that it had originally occupied two adjacent 
stones, in two long lines and the beginning of a third, instead 
of filling five or six lines on a single stone. Regarding the fifth 
stone which was reported to have been found I could gain no 
information at all. Possibly it may have contained the missing 
half of the two lines just mentioned.’ 

It remains to describe the stone containing the inscription 
(designated as A) which is published and commented upon in 


the following pages. 





1 All of these stones were ‘‘on the market,” and at least two of them 
had left Sidon before my arrival. I do not know what has become of 
any one of them excepting the one which I myself purchased. 
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It isa slab of soft limestone, three and one-half feet in length, 
one foot and eleven inches wide, and five inches thick. It 
seems to have been sawn from one of the blocks described 
above as forming the building units of the temple, and to have 
been accidentally broken in the process, so that it now consists 
of two pieces, which join fairly well. Fortunately, this break 
has not obliterated any letters which cannot be supplied with 
certainty. In the lower right-hand corner, a piece which con- 
tained several letters or parts of letters has been broken away. 
The surface of the stone is not evenly weathered, but is some- 
what more worn towards the left side. For this reason, a 
number of the characters on the smaller piece are nearly oblit- 
erated, while those on the larger fragment are for the most part 
very distinct. 

The inseription is in four and one-half lines, the number of 
letters to the line varying between nineteen and twenty-four. 
The end of the line happens in each case to coincide with the 
end of a word.’ The characters used are of a type identical 
with that which appears in the inscriptions of Tabnit and 
Esmun‘azar. The only letter whose shape seems to deserve 
special mention is the 3 which stands at the beginning of the 
fourth line. So far as its form is concerned, it might well be a 4 
(though somewhat long, and with not quite the usual slant) ; 
but if I am right in my understanding of the passage, the letter 
is a form of 5, differing but very slightly, after all, from the 
one which is seen at the end of the first line. 

The workmanship is generally very good, though occasionally 
a trifle careless. The letters were originally colored with red 
paint, which still appears very distinctly in the better preserved 
parts of the stone, and can often be found by lightly scratching 
the surface in the more weatheréd portions. 

The text of the inscription follows. Letters destroyed either 
wholly or partially by the accidental breaking of the stone are 
indicated by square brackets | ]; letters which cannot be clearly 
made out or which for any reason should be designated as 


uncertain, by a dot placed above. 





' In the parallel inscriptions, on the other hand, it happens in several 
cases that a word is divided between two lines. 
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3919333399731 79 NINwyI3375 

DITION IVIIOWVPIOUN 

IIWVNOW DIAS DIDV SIND IWDY 

bry mismmm~swny 

CTP IW IDWNT 

This I should divide as follows: 

79 [23 OTs WIN NINwyY 33 7 
D’ 7Ts3 DIS PD WINWN 
IIwN Sw wo PAN OD DDL 
Oxo 12 of IN PN AW AWS 
wD AW DWN? 


ri 1 
TRANSLATION, 


The king Bad-‘Astart, king of the Sidonians, grandson of the 
king | ESmun‘azar, king of the Sidonians; reigning in’ Sidon- 
on-the-Sea, | High Heavens, [and] the Resep District, belong- ° 
ing to Sidon; who built | this house like the eyrie of an eagle; 
(he) built it for his god, | ESmun, the Holy Lord. 


COMMENTARY. 


Line 1. Regarding the name Bad- (or Bod-) ‘Astart, 3 
Mwy ‘ Offshoot (or Branch) of Astarte,” see Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, p. 134, note 4. A 
king of Sidon bearing this name is known to us from the inscrip- 
tion CTS, 14. On the question whether our king is to be iden- 
tified with this one, or with either ‘‘Strato” mentioned by 
Greek writers, see below. 

The word 771; in the middle of the line, is entirely broken 
away. 

DIM as usual for the people, or the political unity (as almost 
always on the coins of Sidon, for example) ; for the city itself, 





1 Tt is hardly necessary to say that this translation is offered as an 
attempt, not as the final solution. No one can realize more keenly than 
I the uncertain character of many of the conclusions which are reached 
in the following pages. 

2 Or, ruling over. 
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Ts, so in lines 2 and 3—in the latter case, the city inclusive of 
its outlying districts. The letters of the word are all distinctly 
legible. 

VYIDWN 79 {3 13, ** Grandson of King Esmun‘azar.” The 
very same words in the Esmun‘azar inscription, line 14. As 
will soon appear, the coincidence is not merely verbal, but the 
same king—the one known to us as Esmun‘azar I.—is meant in 
both inscriptions. It is unfortunate for us that Bad-‘AStart 
should have omitted to give the name of his father. It would 
not be difficult to imagine a plausible reason for the omission, 
even if we suppose the father to have been King Tabnit. It is 
possible, however, that the latter was the uncle of Bad-‘AStart, 
not his father. See further below. 

Line 2. O° TS. In Inscription C, this is written D PTSIN, 
that is, this text affords us a new example of the rare 
form 3N of the preposition 3, a fortunate circumstance. It is 
plain that 0) mr is the equivalent of the phrase D’ a» (7, 
which occurs twice (lines 16 and 18) in the Esmun‘azar inscrip- 
tion.’ In the latter passages, there is nothing to show that the 
phrase meant anything more definite than ‘the parts of Sidon 
adjoining the sea.’ In the new inscription, on the other hand, 
if my reading of it is not erroneous, three separate and definite 
districts “belonging to Sidon” are mentioned by name ; and 
in such a way as to imply that these three districts comprised in 
themselves all the territory properly included within the limits 
of the city. The name ‘‘Sidon-on-the-Sea,” as the designation 
of one (and apparently the principal one) of these districts, 
suggests first of all the cape on which the modern city stands. 
Here, of course, was the citadel, and the most important part, 
of the ancient city, and it is highly probable that this was the 
D’ ps of our inscriptions. Tlfe district bearing this name 
may, however, have included also an adjoining portion of the 
maritime plain ; see further below. 

Line 3. O97 OD.’ An extremely interesting phrase, 
especially because it at once suggests the problematic DU INDY 





1 For a third (probable) variation of this phrase, see below, page 172. 
2 The reading of Inscription C is noteworthy here. In the second 
D of DM’, the shank of the letter slants sharply to the right, and the 
top has a somewhat unusual shape; the resulting character does not 
closely resemble any known Phoenician letter (it certainly is not D). 
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of the Esmun‘azar inscription (lines 16 and 17), with which it 
is certainly to be connected, As the name of a district—which 
seems to be absolutely required in the Bad-‘AStart inscription— 
it can only have designated the heights just back of Sidon, 
including probably in that case a strip of hill-country extend- 
ing as far northward as the city itself extended. The name 
‘* High Heavens” is a fanciful one, it is true ; but abundant 
parallels in this regard can be found among Semitic place-names. 
Regarding the use of the twice-repeated ON OD in the 
EsSmun‘azar inscription, I confess to some perplexity. This 
much, indeed, seems now to be established by the new evidence, 
that the letters are to be divided in the way just indicated, 
Dm’ being the noun, ‘‘heavens,” and DVN (ON?) the 
attributive adjective, ‘‘ glorious, mighty.”’ Two difficulties 
seem to stand in the way of regarding this phrase as merely 
another form of the name given by the Sidonians to the hill- 
district of their city: (1) We should expect the form of a 
proper name such as this to be fixed, not variable ; (2) the 
meaning ‘‘ hill-district,” while it suits the context admirably in 
Exm., line 17, does not, at first sight, seem to be in place in 
line 16. But these two difficulties are more apparent than real. 
As for the variation in the form of the name, such unstable 
usage in the case of local designations is very frequently met 
with,* especially where the name has been only a short time in 
use, as may well have been true in this case. It is possible, of 
course (though the supposition is not a necessary one), that the 
district was first named in this way in the time of Bad-‘AStart, 
and that the adjective 0", ‘‘high, lofty,” was very soon im- 
proved to the more high-sounding WX, ‘glorious, mighty.” 
As for the context of the word in Esm., line 16, the whole pas- 
sage (lines 16, 17) runs as follows : ‘‘ It was we who built... .”° 





Moreover, in £{)%)" the second letter is not %§, but 9 ! These singular 
variations, with the reading “| for fj in line 4 (see below), and one or 
two minor peculiarities, seemed to me at first to prove beyond question 
that Inscription C wasaforgery. Iam inclined now tothink that even 
such blunders as these may have been possible for a Phoenician stone- 
cutter. My copies of B and D (untrustworthy, to be sure) both give 
DAT - 

1 Compare the use of this adjective in Esm., line 9, Ma‘sfb line 6. 

* The variation between mr) and 9’ {8 ‘Y, in these same 


inscriptions, is a somewhat similar case. 
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the temple of ‘ASstart in Sidon-on-the Sea, and who made ‘Astart 
to dwell in DUN OW ; and it was we who built a temple to 
Ksamun..... in the mountain, and made him dwell in DYW 
DVN.” At first sight, one temple only seems to be thought of 
in line 16, as only one is intended in line 17 ; and in that case, 
DITN ODW could not be the name of the hill-district. But 
the wording in line 16 is not quite parallel to that in line 17 ; 
notice the repetition of the name ‘ Astart. It is more probable 
that fo temples are intended in line 16, one in the sea-district 
and another in the hills overlooking the city. Recollect that 
the mother of EsSmun‘azar was a priestess of ‘AStart ; it must 
be borne in mind also that the verb 3¥ in such passages as 
these may be a technical term referring to some special cere- 
mony, which might have the nature either of the dedication of 
a new building or of the re-dedication of an old building. In 
view of all these facts, it seems to me that no other theory can 
hold its ground against this one, that 097 ODW and ODwW 
DVN are merely slightly differing forms of the same phrase, 
which is everywhere to be regarded as the proper name of the 
hill-district included in the city of Sidon.’ 

a { S, “The District of Resep (or Resfip).” If the 
designation 0) mr included merely the cape where the modern 
city stands, it is easy to determine the position and the approxi- 
mate limits of the W PON. It could only be the region 
lying east and north of the cape, the strip of nearly level plain 
between the mountains and the sea, running northward perhaps 
as far as the Auwaly river.” We should then have three dis- 
tricts which are topographically very well defined, and which 
would comprise all the territory that we know to have been 





! Why the word 6%) should have been chosen, in naming this dis- 
trict, it is perhaps useless to conjecture. Flights of fancy are not 
easily followed. But the use of the adjective D"\NX seems to show 
that the meaning of OY in the phrase was neither simply “skies” 
nor ‘‘heights.” Perhaps the region was thought of as being in an 
especial degree the ‘abode of the gods.’ It would be strange, indeed, 
if it had not contained a number of conspicuous temples. And finally, 
it is quite possible that the designation was very short-lived, and 
employed in its day chiefly by the members of this royal family. 

* This region is now occupied, for the most part, by the famous 
orange groves of Sidon ; but traces of the old city are still to be found, 
here and there, if the spade goes far below the surface. 
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included in the city proper. The plain to the southward seems 
to have been used only as a burying-ground. It is, of course, 
possible that the term O° (7/8) mr included more than the 
cape; on this supposition, any attempt to determine the limits of 
the three districts must be fruitless. 

TTD. The crack passes directly through the letter 73, so as 
to efface the perpendicular stroke across the top line. I have 
therefore marked it with a dot, although the reading is practi- 
cally certain. 

Sw. Of the two dotted letters, the first is entirely gone, 
but the hole in the stone is of such a shape and size as to show 
that the missing character must have been either &% or Y. The 
5 following is practically certain, for the horizontal line, with 
the angle at the left, remains distinct, and it is quite plain that 
the letter was not continued downwards. My copies of B and 
C both read Sy here; in D, this part of the inscription is miss- 
ing. Compare the use of Serr (participial noun, as here) in 
Exsm. line 9. The word is evidently to be connected with the 
not with the following; {3 WN begins a new clause, 
The preposition 3) in js (line 2), whose force extends also 
over the following names of the Sidonian districts, may be 


preceding 


=) 


either the preposition of place, ‘‘ruler iz Sidon-on-the-Sea, 
&e.”, or the complement of the verbal idea, ‘‘ruling over” 
these districts. 

ja. My copy of C reads Y in the place of these two letters, 
and this reading seems to be confirmed by the squeeze. But 
the squeeze is quite untrustworthy at this point; and as my 
copy was made from memory (see above) and before I had 
translated this part of the inscription, the variant reading 
deserves little confidence, especially as both letters are perfectly 
plain on stone A, 

Line 4. WIWD. On the form of the 5, see above, page 
160.- In what follows, J might be read (twice) instead of %, 
but no plausible reading would result, so far as I can see. On 
the other hand, the comparison of this temple, perched in its 
commanding position on the spur of the mountain, with ‘‘ the 
eyrie of an eagle” would be a happy one, though something of 
an exaggeration, IY is probably WY (or “N), ° rock,” so that 
"W’3 VS is the rock or crag where the eagle dwells. 

Mat. The letters are somewhat widely separated, but all 


three are very distinctly legible. In place of the (J, Inscription 
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C gives distinctly and unmistakably 4, the upright stroke of 
the character being unusually long. 

ja. If I have divided the text correctly, this word begins a 
new clause, the preceding noun J) being the direct object of 
the {3 at the end of line 3. 
the verb in line 4. Inscription D ends with the words [YX 
} ISN, which stand at the beginning of line 3 (the preceding 
words, in the second half of line 2, are missing; see above). 

N5. The ? is hardly legible. All this portion of the stone 
is very much weathered. 

Line 5, OWN). The & is almost entire, and the upper 


part of the % is preserved; both letters are unmistakable. The 


The object is then understood with 


remaining space at the beginning of the line was of course 
occupied by the two characters nN. 

wtp “uv. An accident to the stone has somewhat obscured 
the lower part of the p: Ww’ is probably W, “lord,” though 
the word has not been found elsewhere in Phoenician insecrip- 
tions. wt might be either adjective or noun (as usually in 
Ilebrew), but is probably the former, whose plural occurs in 
the expression =) ani DION, ‘*holy gods,” Esm. 9, 22. Finally, 
the whole phrase, wrt “ee TOWN, finds an extremely inter- 
esting and important parallel in the passage Esm. 17, where the 
reading given by Lidzbarski (J/andbuch, p. 418) is 7" TOWN? 
wtp. It would be obvious, even without further evidence, 
that the Bad-‘Astart inscription furnishes the true reading of 
this hitherto doubtful passage ; there is, however, additional 
evidence sufficient to prove not only the identity of the two 
phrases, but also to show that one and the same temple is men- 
tioned in the two passages, as will‘appear in the sequel. 


Several noteworthy verbal coincidences with the Esmun ‘azar 
inscription have been pointed out in the preceding pages; and 
when it is remarked in addition that king Bad-‘Astart styles 
himself a ‘‘ grandson of Esmun‘azar,” VYJDWN ja {3, the 
probability becomes very strong that we have found a new 
member of the famous dynasty. Fortunately, however, the 
evidence is such as to lead to much more definite conclusions, 


and the value of the new inscription is enhanced accordingly. 
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As has already been observed, above, it is the passage EsSm. 
line 17 which affords the all-important point of connection with 
our inscription. The full text of the passage is as follows: 
"33 TTD POV TY wp AW OWN? 3 32 WN JINN) 
DIIN Ov; ‘And it was we who built a temple to Esmun 
the Holy Lord, by the spring S79, in the mountain, and made 
him to dwell in [the district] OVIN OM.” The detailed man- 
ner of the description of this particular temple is noticeable ; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance for us, for it enables us to 
recognize with certainty in this house for Esmun, of which the 
queen-mother Em-(or Am-)‘ASstart, speaking for herself and her 
dead son, says, ‘‘ we built it,” the very same temple whose ruin 
now stands on the hill above the Auwaly river. The coincidences 
already noticed, that the temple was in each case *‘in the moun- 
tain” and dedicated ‘*to ESmun the Holy Lord,” might not 
be sufficient of themselves to put the identification beyond 
question ; but when the remaining item of the description, the 
mention of a ‘spring ?(99™) y ; however the second word of 
this phrase may be translated), is added, the proof is quite con-. 
clusive. There is only one spring of any importance in all the 
mountain district adjoining Sidon, and that one is on the hill- 
side near the Bad-‘Astart ruin. It is about two hundred yards 
distant, in the direction of Sidon, in a recess of the mountain 
slightly below the level of the temple, and in full view from it. 
The fountain itself is now quite concealed from sight, for it lies 
well below the surface of the ground, and its waters disappear 
at once, but reappear a dozen paces to the northwest, where 
the mouth of a tunnel, now hidden by bushes, is seen in the 
hillside. From this point the waters are led by a remarkable 
subterranean aqueduct straight through the mountain to the 


gardens of the city.’ 





1T could see nothing to indicate that the fountain itself had its origin 
in a similar tunnel-aqueduct, but this may possibly have been the case, 
water being conducted hither from some point on the Auwaly far to 
the eastward. Supposing this to have been true, the present argument 
would not be affected, for the juxtaposition of artificial spring and 
temple would be the best of evidence that the aqueduct was of Phoe- 
nician origin. It may be that the problematic 55%9 contained some 
reference to this most important bit of engineering. Is it not possible to 


fall back on the Arabic Jo, ‘lead, conduct,” and interpret 997! {y: 
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The temple on the ‘‘ Bostrenus”, then, is included in the list 
of buildings claimed by Em-‘Astart and her son, It is of course 
beyond question, however, that Bad-‘Astart, and not Esmun- 
‘azar II., was the one who built the house ; or rather,—to speak 
accurately,—that he was the one who began the work and car- 
ried it on for some time, whether he finished it or not. It fol- 
lows, that the reign of Bad-‘Astart came between those of 
Tabnit and Esmun‘azar IT.; in all probability, his was the only 
reign in that interval. The time during which he occupied the 
throne must have been brief, probably only a few years, for we 
know that ESmun‘azar was quite young (perhaps a mere boy) at 
the time of his accession. It is perhaps most likely that Bad- 
‘AStart was the elder brother of Esmun‘azar, though he may 
have been his half-brother, and possibly was not the son of 
Tabnit at all.’ Supposing him to have been the son of the 
last-named king, we should gain at least one more bit of infor- 
mation as to his personal history. King Tabnit himself died in 
middle life ;* and even his eldest son must have been a young 
man at the time of the father’s death. 





‘‘fountain that is conducted,” ‘‘conduit-spring”? We could then 
compare the name of the Jerusalem aqueduct, Sy’. 


1Tn this case, the fact that Bad-‘AStart omits the name of his father 
in the inscription would receive a probable explanation, namely, that 
the latter never occupied the throne. 

*As the evidence on which this statement rests is not generally 
known, I subjoin it here: When the sarcophagus of Tabnit was ex- 
humed, in the year 1887, and the lid was removed, the body of the king 
was found to be in a very good state of preservation. It was lying ina 
brownish-colored, somewhat ‘‘ oily” fluid, which nearly filled the sar- 
cophagus. The eyes were gone; the nose, lips, and the most prominent 
part of the thorax, which had npt Keen covered by the liquid, had 
decayed away ; in other respects, however, the corpse was like that of 
aman only recently buried. It was but slightly emaciated; plenty of 
flesh remained on both face and limbs, and the skin was soft to the 
touch. The vital organs and viscera had not been removed (a note- 
worthy circumstance), and were perfectly preserved. Dr. Shibly 
Abela, of Sidon, a physician of education and experience, remarked 
that the face showed traces of small-pox; it was not apparent, 
however, that the king had died of that disease. The color of the skin 
was described as somewhat ‘‘coppery,” the tinge being perhaps due to 
the influence of some substance, or substances, held in solution by the 
enveloping fluid. The fluid itself may have been partly, or even 
wholly, rain-water, which finds its way into most of the tombs about 
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As for the assertion of Em-‘Astart, ‘‘ We built” the temple, 
it may be explained in more than one way. This daughter of 
Esmun‘azar I., and priestess of ‘AStart, may well have codp- 
erated with the young king Bad-‘Astart in this undertaking 
(especially if he was her own son), or even have been the mov- 
ing spirit in it. More probably, however, the words of the 
epitaph are literally true, the fact being that Bad-‘Astart died 
before the work was finished, whereupon the queen-mother and 
her son completed the building and inducted the god Esmun 
into his new abode. 

The genealogical table of the ESmun‘azar dynasty, as now 
known to us, would therefore have the following form : 


Esmun‘azar I. 


Tabnit Em-‘ Astart 
| 


Bad-‘ Astart Esmun‘azar IT. 








It is an interesting question, whether the name of this same 
king Bad-‘Astart is known to us from any other source. 
Neither one of the two kings mentioned by Greek writers under 
the name ‘‘Strato” (Srpdrwv) can be thus identified. The first 
of these was the well known friend of the Athenians, who 
reigned in the first half of the fourth century B.C. The length 
and character of his reign would ill accord with what we know 
of the brief career of young Bad-‘Astart. The date of this 





Sidon; but in any case it is evident, from the facts just given, that the 
body of the king had been skilfully embalmed. Ido not know that 
any similar case has ever been observed and reported. After the body 
had been removed from the sarcophagus and exposed to the sun, it 
decomposed and shrunk to withered skin and bones in a very short 
time. 

My chief authority for these facts is the Rev. William K. Eddy, of 
Sidon, a keen observer and cautious reporter, who was one of the few 
who saw and touched the body of Tabnit when it was first exposed to 
view. Mr. Eddy was positive in his opinion that the king, at the time 
of his death, had not passed middle life; the face, he thought, was 
that of a man of less than fifty years of age. 
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Strato, moreover, is probably more than half a century earlier 
than that of the Esmun‘azar dynasty—though this is a matter 
still in dispute. And finally, if the Delos bilingual inscription 
(CZS. I 114) can be admitted as evidence,’ the Phoenician 
name, of which Srpaérwv was the accepted Greek representative 
(not ‘ corruption’), was in this case not Bad-‘Astart, but “Add- 
‘AStart. ° 

The other ‘*Strato” named by the Greek writers is the mon- 
arch who was reigning in Sidon at the time when Alexander the 
Great invaded Phoenicia, and who was deposed at that time. 
It is plain that this king, also, may be left out of account here. 

In the Phoenician inscription C'ZS. 14, on the other hand, it 
is quite likely that we may recognize our temple-builder. The 
inscription is that of a Sidonian king Bad-‘Astart. The stone 
containing it is now in the Louvre. The text runs as follows: 


3719 AWD P59 AVS 
PD MINwY 73 V7 ° 
MANwy 33 35 DIT 
(WN Pw FN DIAS 779 
PINwys Nt - - 


Passing through Paris in the summer of 1901, I had an oppor- 
tunity to re-examine this inscription with some care. All of 
the letters in the transcription given above are quite certain, 
with the possible exception of the ?in line 5. The 9 in line 1 
has been broken away, but can be supplied with certainty. Of 
the seven or eight other letters of the inscription which are 
more or less obliterated, each one is placed beyond the reach of 
doubt by the traces which remain’ or by the context; in almost 
every case, the evidence of both kinds is quite satisfactory. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the stone, a large piece has been 
broken away, and the gap extends into the beginning of the fifth 
line. At the very beginning of the line, before the letter f, there 
is space suflicient for two letters; too large a space for a single 





‘Tt is at all events the inscription of a Phoenician king, named 
Mwy yp, who was friendly to the Greeks, and lived in the fourth 
century B.C. (judging from the Greek palaeographical evidence). 

* The portion of the letter Y which remains at the end of line 4, for 
example, could not possibly be a part of any other character. 
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letter (judging from the scale of those adjacent), and not large 
enough for three. The editors of the inscription in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum have adopted the strange conclusion 
that no letters ever stood in this space; the main reason for the 
conclusion being evidently this, that their translation would 
admit of no word between YN and?. But the traces of at 
least one letter can be seen with perfect distinctness, and I think 
it is hardly claiming too much to assert that parts of two letters 
can be made out. The character at the left is apparently ». 
The curve at the end of the top stroke can be seen distinetly in 
the photograph published in the CZS, The top of the vertical 
stroke at the right is also plainly visible; and the manner of the 
break between these two points suggests the top of the vertical 
cross-bar. Just at the right of this letter there appears a bit of 
nearly horizontal line, curving slightly downward at both ends, 
This might be the top of any one of the letters 3, J (or 4), 9, 
y, 9, or >: All of these traces are to be seen in the photograph 
just mentioned (as any one can satisfy himself), and I made sure 
by repeated examination of the original that in every case we. 
have to do with lines carved by the stone-cutter, not with mere 
accidental abrasions. In my own opinion, the missing word is 
D’, and I would translate the whole inscription as follows:' 

‘‘In the month Y55,* in the year of the accession of Bad- 
‘AStart, king of the Sidonians ; for that (or, when) Bad-‘Astart, 
king of the Sidonians, built this column (?) of the Sea-District 
in honor of his god ‘AStart.” 

I have ventured to explain the difficult word pw (line 4) by 
the Assyrian Svrinnu, which appears to mean ‘‘ column, pillar” ;° 





1 As my translation differs at several points from the one given in the 
Corpus, I append the latter: ‘‘In mense....in anno [regn]i regis 
Bodastrati, regis Sidoniorum, [dicavit] Bodastratus, rex Sidoniorum, 
planitiem terr|ae] [hujus] Deo suo Astartae.” ‘‘ Dicavit” is the trans- 
lation of a supposed verb {32 ; 


* It is barely possible that this word should have one more letter; 
there is room for another character at the right, and the stone is some- 
what broken away at that point. In all probability, however, the gap 
was left because of the imperfection in the stone. 

’ The attempt has often been made to explain both the m4 of this in- 


scription and the Assyrian surinnu by the aid of the word NJ VYWN, Ezra 
5:3. But the latter is merely the result of text-corruption, as the old 
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see Delitazsch, Llvndiérterbuch, s. v. It is plain that the strue- 
ture which was ‘‘ built” in this case was not a temple of any 
kind. The king, 
not had time for any such building operations ; moreover, the 
word (43) would then certainly have been used. But the erec- 


who had only just come to the throne, had 


tion of a pillar, or monument, to ‘Astart would be a very nat- 
ural proceeding on the part of the newly-crowned king. This 
monument, apparently in distinction from others already exist- 


99 


ing, is spoken of as that ‘‘of the sea-district.” If my restora- 
tion of the text is correct here, we have a third form of the 
name of this district, 0 a> standing side by side with 0? me 
and 0’ js [TS. 

There is of course nothing in all this to prove that Bad- 
‘Astart the grandson of EsSmun‘azar is the one named in this 
last inscription. The identity of name, however, combined 
with the slight verbal coincidences, the honor paid to ‘Astart at 
the beginning of the reign, and the palaeographical evidence, 
which would assign the inscriptions to approximately the same 
date, may be said to render the identification probable. 

If the sarcophagus of King Bad-‘Astart should at last come 
to light, we have reason to hope that it would give us new and 
important information regarding this royal family. Both his 
predecessor and his successor on the throne were buried in 
Egyptian sarcophagi furnished with Phoenician inscriptions ; 
and it is an interesting possibility, or even probability, that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Sidon another of the same 
kind is hidden away—unless, indeed, the fragment described by 
Clermont Ganneau in his Etudes d’? Archéologie Orientale, i. 
91 ff., came from the sarcophagus of this king. 

There is new light to be expected from still another source. 
In the summer of 1901, the temple-ruin on the Auwaly was 
partially excavated by Macridy Bey, of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. Because of the very limited time, as well as limited 





versions prove. The Greek of our canonical Ezra renders by yopyyia 
(=N79N), while the Greek First Esdras has oréy7 (=N73NX). It is thus 


evident (though the evidence has been overlooked by all commentators 
and critics, so far as I am aware) that the original text had NN. 
‘roof. The N37 following was responsible for part of the corruption, 
which was taken over from verse 3 into verse 9. 
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funds, at his disposal, he could undertake nothing beyond a sort 
of preliminary examination of the ruin; this, however, as I 
have heard, was thoroughly and skilfully conducted. It is to 
be hoped that the results of this trial excavation may soon be 
published, with a full description both of the building itself 
and of the many and various objects—among them a sixth stone 
bearing the same inscription as the others—which were found, 
It is also very much to be desired that the whole site be 
thoroughly excavated, and that means be taken to preserve in 
as good condition as possible this sole surviving temple of old 


Phoenicia. 





